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By William 


CHAPTER I. 
ee gen my dear Richard, I do 


not know what you mean. It 
seems to me your chance is ex- 
cellent—the best.” 

The young man, who would have 
been handsome had it not been for a cer- 
tain stolidity of expression and _ stout- 
ness of figure, set down his teacup in 
silence. Then he said: 

“T believe she actually arranges to 
have another fellow here whenever she 
knows I am coming.” 

“My niece,” said the lady, who, if a 
gigantic, masterful sheep may be imag- 
ined, resembled that animal, “is, you 
must remember, the most independent 
of beings. She is not only an American 
girl, but she is an orphan and an heiress. 
You must make allowances.” 

“T make nothing else.” 

The room in which they sat spoke of 
simple worth. It was not in any par- 
ticular tawdry; its ugliness was of a 
solemn, heavy sort. Every article of 
furniture was of careful workmanship 
and so enormous that inevitably they 
were but few in number. The curtains 
were all of the very best material, and 
though they showed no signs of wear, 
gave somehow the impression of hav- 
ing been long in place. Indeed, one felt 
on entering that the massive furnish- 
ings of the room would need renewal 
no sooner than the eternal hills. 

“Last week,” the lady presently con- 
tinued, with an air of encouragement, 
“T know she remarked that you sent her 
no birthday present.” She hesitated a 
moment, debating whether or not the 
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exclamation “What, no present from 
Cousin Richard! How pitiable a ma- 
neuver !” could be truthfully interpreted 
as the outpouring of outraged affection. 

“Oh, of course she expected it,” re- 
plied the young man, gloomily. “This 
is the first time I have missed it for 
seven years.” 

“In my opinion,” continued the other, 
“in the case of a young girl of careful 
bringing up, the mere fact that she did 
not definitely refuse is in itself equal to 
an acceptance.” 

“She only promised to think it over in 
order to get me out of the house. She 
told me so herself in so many words.” 

At this intelligence Mrs. Evans looked 
grave, almost disconcerted. 

“You take her too seriously,” she 
said, a trifle weakly. “Remember that 
pretty heiresses are rare, and we must 
admit that she has been a good deal 
spoilt.” 

“Last evening,’ remarked the young 
man, for in this conversation, as in so 
many others, each interlocutor followed 
only his own train of thought, “I asked 
my mother to let me take her in to din- 
ner ‘ 

“And she returned in the highest spir- 
its. She told me she had never enjoyed 
a dinner more.” 

“She never spoke to me. She talked 
all the time to the man on her other side 
—a man old enough to be her grand- 
father. I had picked him out par- 





ticularly.” 

To this the lady could think of noth- 
ing to reply, and in the ensuing pause 
was heard the sound of horse’s hoofs 
clattering as they came to a standstill 
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before the door, and a moment later the 
subject of their conversation entered. 

At first sight it seemed impossible 
that a creature so small and blonde, so 
pink and white and yellow could be the 
source of serious anxiety to two grown 
people, but a second glance revealed a 
something in the corners of the mouth 
that spoke of determination, perhaps of 
willfulness. She was well, indeed, ex- 
travagantly well dressed, although her 
extravagance had taken the insidious 
form of rigid simplicity. Nevertheless, 
the sable collar and muff, which she laid 
aside in order to receive her cup of tea, 
might have alarmed a man bent on un- 
dertaking the contract of supporting her 
for life, heiress as she was. Richard, 
however, was not observant. He no- 
ticed nothing but that she was, as al- 
ways, beautiful in his eyes, and that 
she seemed to be in the best of spirits. 
In truth the gay unconsciousness of her 
manner not a little irritated both of her 
auditors, but an acute observer might 
have found in her very ease an unmis- 
takable evidence of nervousness. 

“How do you do, Richard? I was 
driving in the park with Lily Brooks, 
when I suddenly remembered that you 
said you were coming this afternoon, 
and I made her bring me home at once, 
though she had meant to stay out until 
six. Aren’t you flattered? I enjoyed my- 
self so much at your mother’s last even- 
ing. It was so nice of you to put me be- 
side that delightful old gentleman—I 
hear you arranged the places—I found 
him delightful, and he was crazy about 
the. I appeal to maturity.” 

She was able successfully to run on 


in this way, until Mrs. Evans with 
solemnity arose and leit the room. On 
this a marked silence fell on them. 


Alicia got up and rested her elbow on 
the mantelpiece. Richard, leaning on 
the back of a chair, his eves fixed on the 
carpet, presented the picture of gloom. 

At length he said, as if he were bring- 
ing out the result of long meditation: 

“Well ?” 

Alicia looked at him, and very slowly 
shook her head. 

“T can’t, Richard. Really I can’t. 
I’m sure it is just as hard on me—at 





least, almost as hard. Don’t you sup- 
pose I’d like to think you were the 
right man, and.to be going to marry 





you? I’ve tried to think so for the last 
six months. I had almost persuaded 
myself ‘4 


“You had quite persuaded me.” 

She did not notice the rebuke., “It is 
what I have been expecting to do. All 
this year, when my friends have said 
that they heard that my engagement was 
about to be announced, [I have been 
thinking in my heart that they were 
quite right; but somehow when it comes 
to the point I don’t feel Oh, dear, 
and you are so suitable in every way, 
and Aunt Fanny thinks you perfect, and 
I am so anxious to do anything—any- 
thing for a change.” She stopped as 
if a new idea had struck her. ‘Perhaps 
that’s it. It would not be much of a 
change to marry you, would it?” 

“Why in thunder do you want a 
change ?” 

“Ah, why?” said the girl. “Because 
I am not happy. Is not that absurd 
with everything in the world I want? 
But I am not. I wonder if most girls 
are. I am not happy going from the 
dressmaker’s to an Italian class, and 
from an Italian class to a luncheon, and 
from a luncheon to pay visits, and so 
on to dinner and the opera and a ball. 
Then why do I do it? Because I don’t 
see anything else to do that I like better. 
T suppose I am dull, but [ can’t find any- 
thing different. I have no duties, and 
my amusements do not amuse me. And 
we are only young once, Richard; isn’t 
it sickening? I wake up every morning 
and say to myself: ‘This is the best time 
of your life, and you are wretched, 
wretched, wretched, and for no reason.’ 
I am a horrid, discontented, stupid girl, 
and I am beginning to show it in my 
face. Look at it.” She turned and re- 
garded herself in the glass ,with dissat- 
isfaction. “Oh, if you could only have 
made me care a little do you suppose I 
would choose to go on as I am, with 
Uncle Matthew feeling me a ‘Great Re- 
sponsibility,’ and Aunt Fanny fearing 
that I am both extravagant and flirta- 
tious ?” 

“So you are flirtatious,” said Richard, 
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taking the only satisfaction that ap- 
peared to be open to him, that of speak- 
ing his mind. 

She looked at him and nodded. 

“Perhaps, but you would not have 
thought so if you had been the right 
man. You would have thought it served 
the others right for their presumption. 
And how,” she added, plaintively, “was 
I to tell until I had at least taken you 
under consideration ?” 

“Consider it further,’ he 
eagerly, “be engaged to me.” 

Again she shook her head. 

“I made up my mind I would never 
try that again,” she said. 

“Again!” 

“Yes, I did try it once, but it was a 
great mistake. It made him like me 
better, and I actually grew to hate him, 
so it was worse in the end.” 

“T wish I had never seen you,” said 
Richard, with some spirit. ‘But don’t 
imagine I regard this as final. I shall 
try again, and who knows 

“Who, indeed.” 

“Alicia, do you mean you advise me 
to try again?” 

“As your sincere well-wisher, cer- 
tainly not; as the lady in the case, em- 
phatically no; but as a dispassionate 
outsider, I cannot help observing that in 
these cases, persistence is often wonder- 
fully successful.” 

“Oh,” he cried with fury, and with- 
out more words left her. 

When he was gone her playfulness 
deserted her. She sighed once or twice, 
more in irritation than in grief. 

“Tt would not be much of a change,” 
she said, aloud. “Ah, if only I knew 
what I wanted, or had less time to think 
about it.” 

Alicia had been an orphan since her 
fourteenth year. Her mother died when 
she was a baby; her father lived long 
enough to make a fortune in trade with 
Spanish America. To her father she 
had been devotedly attached, and he had 
never made the discovery that she was 
undisciplined and willful, for throughout 
his life it had been her inclination to do 
whatever he wished. After his death, 


said, 





however, when she went to live with 
Mrs. Evans, her mother’s sister, a rumor 
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began to steal about to the effect that 
she had been hopelessly overindulged. 
And, indeed, with a character no less 
independent than her fortune, she bore 
very ill the conscientious, minute au- 
thority exercised over her by her uncle 
and aunt. 

Nor was this her only source of un- 
happiness. The Evanses were well- 
disposed people, possessed of kind, if 
rather narrow, hearts, but they could not 
conceal the fact that they had hitherto 
fully sufficed to each other, and that a 
young person in the house added care 
and pleasure in only equal proportions, 
at the best. Mr. Evans had for some 
years given up active business, and he 
and his wife had arranged life in a rou- 
tine so complete that any change was, 
as far as they were concerned, for the 
worse. They read the papers together in 
the morning, drove in the afternoon and 
played cribbage in the evening. There 
was no long-felt want that a young per 
son in the house could fill. Of course 
in her father’s house, Alicia had been 
the pivot of everything. She did not 
realize for some time that in her aunt’s 
she had no field for activity. She was 
provided with a home, with a certain 
amount of family affection, in return for 
which she was expected to render obedi- 
ence, and a little—not too much—agree- 
able chatter at meal times. 

The latter Alicia could very easily 
provide, but the former—mere docility— 
seemed to be quite beyond her. In her 
opinion, obedience was something you 
rendered to those you loved, and her 
feeling for her aunt was, to say the 
most, lukewarm. 

As she grew older she felt more and 
more the lack of occupation, the absence 
of that interest which is given to the 
lives of most of her kind by being the 
main object of parents’ attention. This, 
more than natural wickedness of dispo- 
sition, contributed to make her the rest- 
less and discontented little creature that 
she had become. 

Richard had not been gone many 
minutes when she arose and drew from 
her pocketbook a letter with a stamp of 
unfamiliar appearance. It was already 
open, and her eye ran through it, as if 
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she were well acquainted with its con- 
tents. 

Before she had finished the perusal of 
it, her aunt returned, approaching with 
that unmistakable air of a person about 
to be the recipient of an important com- 
munication. 

Alicia was probably not wholly un- 
conscious of this, as she put aside her 
letter and said with a manner politely 
conversational : 

“You have no idea how lovely it was 
in the park this afternoon. I hated to 
come in.” 

“Your cousin had been waiting for 
you some time.” 

“Richard is so relentlessly punctual.” 

“A busy man learns to be punctual.” 

“How unfortunate! It wastes so 
much time.” 

This impertinence Mrs. Evans quite 
properly refused to answer, and there 
was a long pause. Finally she said, sol- 
emnly : ' 

“Alicia, have you nothing to tell me?” 

“No, Aunt Fanny, or at least—yes, I 
have something which I am afraid will 
surprise you.” She handed her aunt 
the letter. “I want your consent to my 
spending the rest of the winter with 
Rosa Vargas in Central America.” 

Mrs.. Evans glanced at her niece with 
a calmness suggesting that to allow her- 
self to be ruffled by such a proposition 
was to admit its possibility. 

“Tf you wait for my consent, my dear, 
you will hardly get off this winter.” 

“But why not, Aunt Fanny? The 
climate is delightful; you knew Rosa 
when she was here at school and liked 
her, and Mr. Vargas, her husband, was 
in business with papa and a man he 
particularly liked and respected F 

“These are no reasons why you 
should go three thousand miles to stay 
with them.” 

“But there is no reason why I should 
not, and I want to, oh, so desperately, 
Aunt Fanny. Let us be honest with 
each other. You want me to marry 
Richard Bidgely. So does he. I can 
see for myself that it would be suitable, 
but I can’t do it. I am bored, bored 
with everything I do. There, don’t 
look at me like that. It is a serious 
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matter to be as bored as I am. Noth- 
ing could induce me to commit myself 
to exactly the same sort of life forever, 
this going from New York to Newport, 
from entertaining one tiresome person 
to being entertained by another. I 
know perfectly what you are going to 
say, that this is nothing but a phase. I 
give you the best proof that I agree 
with you in wanting to go away for a 
little while, to see a new country and 
new things. I don’t believe life down 
there is particularly luxurious. I shall 
probably come back setting a higher 
value upon the comforts of home, and 
shall very likely be ready to fall in love 
with the first of my countrymen who 
meets me on landing. As that will 
probably be Richard, don’t you think 
you had better let me go?” 

“My dear Alicia,” returned Aunt 
Fanny. “I have no power to stop you. 
You are of age and have your own in- 
come. The plan seems eccentric, but 
that of course is what recommends it to 
you. The modern young lady dares 
not be commonplace. I think it very 
foolish, but not actually wrong, and it 
it will help you to settle down with so 
suitable a person as Mr. Bidgely, why 
frankly I should be pleased. Of course 


I do not know what your uncle will 


say.” 

But Alicia knew exactly. He would 
say whatever his wife put into his head. 
Alicia recognized the position this lady 
had taken. She would not take the re- 
sponsibility of definite interference with 
a plan that might turn out for the best, 
but she reserved to herself the right of 
subsequent recrimination. 

The result was that the next day poor 
Mr. Bidgely received the following 
note: 


“Dear Ricuarp: I don’t know whether to 
advise you to be elated or depressed at hear- 
ing that I am about to run away. I start for 
the republic of Santiago on Saturday, the 
sixteenth, to stay with Rosa Vargas for two 
or three months. Please don’t try to see me 
before I go. I have a feeling that you will 
not approve, and along these lines Uncle 
Matthew has been about as much as I can 
bear. On the other hand, do not fail to be on 
the dock to meet me when I return. You 
shall have due notice. In the meantime con- 












sole yourself with the thought that I shall 
think oftener of you than of any one else, un- 
less we except my maid, who does not ac- 
company me. ALICIA.” 


CHAPTER II. 


So on the sixteenth of the month a 
little gay group of people assembled on 
the pier to bid Alicia good-by—gay, 
that is, with the exception of Richard, 
who, in spite of her suggestion, had 
come and was standing gloomily aside. 
Alicia, leaning on the rail by the side 
of the captain’s wife, under whose 
charge she was to make the trip, looked 
ready for any adventure, pretty and 
brave. 

“Good-by,” they called to her. “Come 
back in June and don’t get blown up by 
a volcano.” 

“Don’t be Mrs. President, no matter 
what he says. There might be a revo- 
lution, you know.” 

“Don’t run away to Paris with the 
government funds.” ‘ 

“T can’t tell what I may do,” said 
Alicia, with a gesture that very ac- 
curately indicated her spirit. 

The little vessel began to slide along 
the pier, and as the girl waved her hand 
in final adieu, she said to herself: 

“Good-by, my dear friends. You 
will still be doing the same tiresome 
things when I come back, giving dull 
parties and thinking forever about your 
clothes, but I shall have seen a little 
piece of the world. Well, perhaps, I 
shall like you all the better when we 
meet again.” 

It was not often that the Santiago 
boats carried your unmarried ladies, 
more especially beautiful blonde-headed 
ieiresses, with a reputation that no one 
who read the columns of the papers 
could be ignorant of. Even to mascu- 
line eyes such wonderful frocks were 
not uninteresting. If she scorned her 
friends for thinking continually about 
their clothes, the only difference be- 
tween them was that she thought in- 
tently and very much to the purpose, 
but only once. Indeed she was not 
without the 
America. 


desire to dazzle Central 
Rosa Vargas had described 
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the climate as a sort of perpetual spring 
and contrived also to let her visitor 
know that she was not coming to a bar- 
barous country, but one where Paris 
dresses were well known. Spurred by 
this, Alicia had filled her trunks with a 
wonderful assortment of linen skirts 
and coats and blouses, straw hats and 
parasols, such as might have made New- 
port stare. ; 

The voyage was uneventful. Alicia 
was a good sailor and stood the two 
days in rough northern waters fairly 
well. When on the third she found 
herself in warm weather on a sea that 
looked like an illuminated sapphire, the 
spirit of travel and adventure arose in 
her. She dreamed of the early ex- 
plorers, and spent her days searching 
for the first glimpse of islands in whose 
coves old time pirates were accustomed 
to find safe hiding places. 

The whole ship’s company was soon 
at her beck and call. She and the cap- 
tain’s wife were the only women on 
board; the other passengers were some 
ten or twelve men going down to San- 
tiago on business of one kind or an- 
other. One of them had known her 
father and she was always eager to talk 
of him. This man, a merchant, and a 
young mining engineer, who was re- 
turning to work after two months of 
vacation, were her especial friends. 
They would sit beside her on deck by 
the hour telling what she might look 
forward to. 

“Tt is a wonderful country,” said one 
of them, “just about as high as it is 
wide—two miles to the top of the 
highest voleano—and so fertile that if 
you stick a broom handle in the ground 
it is bearing roses the next day; and 
as for the telegraph poles, they are al- 
ways in leaf, and so the company has 
taken to using steel rails set up on end 
instead. It’s just as handy; instead of 
chopping down a tree to make a pole 
you fish a rail out of the river, left 
when the last flood washed away the 
track.” 

“What I like about the country,” said 
the other, “is the absolute power of the 
government. It is grand. You never 
have to fuss with minor officials. You 


’ 
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just go to the President and ask for 
what you want.” 

“And does he always give it to you?” 
asked Alicia. 

“By no means, but you have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he always could 
if he liked. He and his brother run the 
country, you know. It happens that 
they were left enormously rich by their 
father, and so they can afford to be 
honest. What they want is power, and, 
by Jove, they get it. Not a cable nor 
a letter leaves that country, not a piece 
of land is sold, not a contract signed 
without their knowing all about it. Oh, 
despotism if you like, but it is a great 
system.” 

“A delightful system for those who 
run it,” returned Alicia, doubtfully. “Is 
my future host, Mr. Vargas, in the gov- 
ernment ?” 

This innocent question aroused some 
merriment. 

“What! vou are going to stay with 
old man Vargas? in the government? 
Well, not exactly. I hear he may be in 
the next one, but he'll never be in this 
one. He stands a fair show of being 
the next President, if es 

“If what?” 

“Tf he is not exiled in the meantime.” 

“Why should he be exiled?” 

“For disagreeing with the President. 
That is one of the delightful privileges 
of the President of Santiago. He can 
order any one out of the country who 
happens to displease him, so look out 
for yourself, Miss Allen.” 

Naturally this suggestion the more 
excited Alicia. Her heart warmed to 
her host at either supposition. Here at 
least she was among real flesh-and- 
blood men, who dared rebel, who dared 
run risks for the sake of their patriotism 
and were not content to settle the mat- 
ter in ugly little election booths on a 
day fixed by law. She knew that Var- 
gas had great interests in the country, 
and the magnificent indifference to 
them entailed in the mere possibility of 
exile thrilled her. She thought of the 
average Wall Street man. For what 
could he be induced to jeopardize his 
holdings ? 

Rosa and Mr. Vargas met her at the 


port. Alicia’s eyes turned eagerly to 
him. He was a smaller man than she 
had imagined, but to an Anglo-Saxon 
very baffling in the quick courtesy of 
his manner and the bright impenetra- 
bility. of his eyes. Alicia spoke no 
Spanish, but he and his wife both spoke 
English fluently. 

She who had never seen palms or 
banana trees out of a conservatory, was 
thrilled at the vegetation, at the flowers 
and cactus-hedges along the railway. 
The journey took them several hours. 
Early in the afternoon they arrived at 
the Vargas’ house, which stood a little 
out of the town on one of the foothills 
of the volcanic range which girdled the 
capital. It was a low, blue stucco 
house, covering a great deal of ground, 
surrounded by every flower and flower- 
ing bush that Alicia’s northern training 
had taught her to value as a rarity. 

Everything delighted her. For the 
first few days she was perfectly happy, 
no longer bored and listless. This, she 


thought, was life, this lovely brilliant 
country, this cloudless sky and tem- 


perate air. Even the hours of meals 
pleased her. She liked to be waked soon 
after sunrise for an early cup of coffee, 
so that she might see the wonderful 
freshness of the early morning; she 
was quite ready for a substantial break- 
fast at ten, for afternoon tea at two in 
the afternoon and an early dinner, for 
San Miguel as a whole went to bed in 
good time. 

She wanted at once to see the town, 
to start on a tour of sightseeing, and 
was very much disgusted when, on her 
refusing to stay longer in the house, 
Rosa explained to her that it would be 
very improper for her to walk in the 
street alone. Nothing could be more 
conspicuous, and some one would be 
sure to speak to her. If she must have 
fresh air, why, Rosa, taking up a silk 
shawl and a parasol, would take a turn 
or two with her about the garden. 

Alicia appealed to Vargas: 

“Oh, Don Luis,” she said, “Rosa is 
so lazy, and I am so energetic and anx- 
ious to see your beautiful country; [ 
want to go through the market, and, 
oh, I do want to see the President. 
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Is he im- 
Is he popular ?”’ 


What sort of man is he? 
pressive? Is he nice? 
Vargas looked up. 
“Our President,” he said, “the illus- 
trious Don Enerique Calderon, is so be- 
loved by his people that he has not 
thought it worth while to put his elec- 
tion to the vote for the last ten years. 
To understand how much confidence is 
implied you must know that our con- 
stitution permits one man to hold office 
for but four. Furthermore, the family 
Calderon is so able that scarcely any 
office of importance is held by any one 
outside of it. Don Mariano—no, no, 
Rosa,” as his wife tried to stop him, 
“it is no harm to speak my mind of the 
brother. Don Mariano Calderon is 
commander-in-chief of the army, and is 
a most competent commander if the 
army is to be looked upon as the most 
potent instrument of tyranny. He has 
never loved his country well enough to 
live in it, and his fortune—for you must 
know that they are all rich—has been 
spent in England and France. Some 
years ago he presented some wonderful 
etchings to an English museum—etch- 
ings, just Heaven! while this whole 
country is paralyzed by taxation 

“At least be accurate, Luis,” his wife 
put in. “The Calderons are rich legit- 
imately enough. Their father,” she 
added to Alicia, “made a fortune in cof- 
fee. Don Mariano is an unusually 
charming man.” 

“Charming. And why not?” cried 
Vargas. “Why should he not be? 
What has he done all his life but live 
pleasantly in one European capital or 
another. We should never have been 
rejoiced by a nearer view of his charms 
had it not been for his accursed hobby 
for military science. So it happened by 
misfortune that when his brother be- 
came—don’t ask me how—President and 
offered him this new toy, this miniature 
army of some thousands of his fellow- 
creatures, he could not resist it. He is 
thought a marvel of sacrifice. He ac- 
tually left Paris and his racing stable. 
He is called very hard working, for he 
finds nothing in his native country 
worth his attention except his official 
duties. We are all very appreciative of 
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his kindness in taking so much trouble 
to organize so thoroughly a fresh 
weapon against our freedom r 

“Ah, Luis, be careful,” said his wife, 
and at this, as if there were only one 
way, he arose and left them. Rosa 
looked after him in distress, and then 
said rather irritably to Alicia: 

“T wish, dear, you would not talk pol- 
itics with him. There, of course, you 
could not anticipate, but he is always 
under suspicion. A great friend of his, 
the editor of the Heraldo, has just been 
arrested, and the paper, in which it is 
known that Luis is interested, has been 
suppressed. The Calderons have in- 
stituted the most perfect system of 
spies. Our own servants may be in 
their pay, for all we know, and every 
word we say be reported. Indeed we 
are sure that the coachman is a govern- 
ment employee.” 

Alicia’s eyes grew large with interest, 
while her Anglo-Saxon inability to take 
other races seriously led her to exclaim: 

“How delightfully medizval! Do 
you mean to tell me that my lightest 
word may be carried to the President 
and written down in a secret report? I 
feel half inclined to shout ‘Viva el Pres- 
idente Vargas,’ if that is good Spanish.” 

“If you understood a little more 
about these men, you would not treat 
the matter so lightly,” said Rosa, and 
refused to continue the subject. 

From the veranda of the house, 
which stood on high ground, Alicia 
could look across a wide parade ground 
to where about a mile away was the 
principal barracks of the country. This 
was a high square building with barred 
windows and iron doors. On_ three 
sides of it stretched the parade ground, 
but on the fourth was an-enormous cof- 
fee plantation, growing to within a few 
feet of the walls. Here on the first af- 
ternoon of her visit, Alicia was excited 
to see the evening drill of the army. 
She was not accustomed to the sight 
of troops, and found the light blue and 
silver of the Santiago uniform wonder- 
fully picturesque. She was actually 
leaning on the gate watching the maneu- 
vers, when she heard herself addressed 
in English and saw the young Yankce 
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mining expert who had come down on 
the steamer with her. 

“Good-afternoon, Miss Allen,” he 
said. “Are you wondering whether 
that handful of men could protect you 
in time of trouble?” 

“Trouble?” said Alicia, “do you mean 
war?” 

“IT mean revolution. Didn’t you 
know? The town is in a ferment. Oh, 
not apparently, but underneath. Two 
papers have been suppressed and the 
editors have run away, or so the gov- 
ernment says. Some people think they 
will never run any farther than the 
vaults under the President’s house. 
The story is that your host is as likely 
as any one else to occupy one of those 
same vaults himself, but I see him go- 
ing about very fearlessly. Of course if 
there is any serious trouble you would 
go at once to the American Consul’s and 
be quite safe.” 

“Do you really think there is going 
to be an uprising ?” 

The Yankee had been long enough in 
Central America to know that an out- 
sider never knows anything. 

“No one can tell what is going to 
happen. It may be serious; it may 
have been got up by the government 
as an excuse for strengthening the 
army. Only half a dozen men know 
and they don’t say. Your host is prob- 
ably one, and the best proof to my mind 
that he does not expect any disturbance 
is that he lets you stay here. For my 
part, I hope the government wins.” 

“What, those dreadful Calderons ?” 

“Oh, their methods are not ours pre- 
cisely, but they are dealing with a dif- 
ferent people. And they are at least 
men.” 

That evening Alicia sounded Rosa on 
the subject of revolution and was told 
that nothing was so unlikely. 

“We live under a despotism, Alicia,” 
she said; “but what can we do? The 
people are too ground down to care. 
Some day perhaps 

She stopped and Alicia dismissed the 
subject from her mind. 

The next evening the great social 
event of the Santiago season was to 
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take place—the annual ball given by 
the government on the anniversary of 
the country’s independence, an event 
celebrated by three days of carnival 
called fiestas. For this she had been 
saving herself. Here she was for the 
first time to burst upon the astonished 
eyes of the Central Americans. She 
had never taken more pains with her 
toilet and, to be honest, had never 
looked more lovely. The Latin tem- 
perament, we are often told, is more en- 
thusiastic than our own. We know 
that, whatever our novels say, no ‘mur- 
mur of admiration’ in our latitudes 
greets the entrance of the heroine. But 
in Santiago it was different. If Alicia 
had spoken Spanish she would have 
heard a number of pretty, extravagant 
exclamations at her appearance. 

The ball, which took place in the op- 
era house, was an extremely brilliant 
affair according to any standards—the 
women beautifully dressed, many of the 
men in uniform, the music excellent, 
the flowers profuse. Alicia was en- 
chanted. She found herself, it is true, 
not a little stared at, and this without 
any concealment. Heads were frankly 
turned over shoulders to see her pass. 
Fortunately she did not suspect that the 
interest was not excited merely by the 
fact that she was pretty, but because she 
was different. Nothing is more con- 
servative than such an assembly of 
Spanish Americans. Her dress, her 
erect bearing, her frank way of looking 
about her did wholly not commend 
themselves to men who for generations 
had brought their women up in another 
attitude toward life. It was as well she 
did not hear all the comments with 
which the room was buzzing. 

Of two men standing in the doorway 
she was evidently the subject of con- 
versation. One, plainly an American, 
cried out on seeing her: 

“What a lovely being! Oh, my 
countrywomen! What it is to see a 
well-dressed woman again! Excuse 
my enthusiasm, but did -you notice her 
slippers, her little arched feet. No 
wonder all the nations want to marry 
our girls.” 

“We do not all, my dear Stimson,” 





















said the other. He was a tall man in 
Santiago’s light blue uniform, well built 
as to his long, slim body, and actually 
handsome as to his thin, dark face, yet 
more conspicuous than his good looks 
was a certain restful distinction in his 
bearing. “For my part,” he continued, 
“IT would go anywhere else. I do not 
appreciate, or, let me say, I do not un- 
derstand your young girls. They know 
everything, art, literature, science, ev- 
erything better than your men do. As 
for the facts of life, the things that one 
supposes are kept from girls! Pooh, it 
is their glory that nothing is concealed 
from them.” 

“They are not hypocrites. I have al- 
ways believed that women of other na- 
tions, your women, only pretend not to 
know.” 

“It is then a pretense that I value,” 
returned the other. “One at least 
knows how to treat them, but with your 
girls, Dios! how is one to behave! They 
are sophisticated without being particu- 
larly wise, and pure without being par- 
ticularly innocent. All the time they 
are talking to you of the extraordinary 
books they have read and plays they 
have seen, yet if you are led into an- 
swering them, assuming the knowledge 
that they so loudly claim, there is trou- 
ble at once. Such things are insults 
and all foreigners beasts.” 

“Oh, you can’t expect girls to go 
through life blindfold.” 

“From my wife’s eyes I should prefer 
to be the first to remove the bandages.” 

Stimson laughed. 

“You are putting a high premium on 
deception,” he said. 

“T think,” said the native, “that all 
decency has been called deception. Am 
I over-conservative in asking some re- 
serve in a woman's bearing? Look at 
that girl now. It is a pretty creature. 
So every one is saying. Do you sup- 
pose her unconscious of the conspicu- 
ousness of her position? Yet she walks 
around the room while we all watch. 
See, I catch her eye. Does she turn 
away? Does she blush? Not at all. 


She gives my look back to me, as cool 
and unmoved as a soldier on parade. 
No, no, Stimson. 


Give me a little mys- 
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tery, a littk—what is 
archness in a woman.” 

In the meantime, Alicia, with a fine 
air of not being very much interested, 
was asking Don Luis the name of the 
tall soldier in the doorway. 

“Who looks at you like this?” said 
Vargas, throwing back his head and 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes. Who stares, I thought, rather 
worse than most of your countrymen ?” 

“An elegant, a beirig from another 
sphere. Of course, you are curious to 
know his name. He is none other than 
our illustrious commander-in-chief, Don 
Mariano Calderon.” 

“Some one should tell him that in his 
exalted position it is not correct to stare 
unoffending foreigners out of coun- 
tenance.” 

“Tell him,” cried Vargas, bitterly. 
“We tell him nothing. We listen and 
grovel.” 

Nothing in this reply lessened Alicia’s 
desire to meet the only man in the room 
who, on a careful survey, struck her as 
being in any way worthy game for her 
powder and shot. She was not aware 
of this wish at first, so much a matter 
of course did she consider it that he 
would come to be introduced. The 
steady look she had encountered had 
certainly been one of admiration. But 
as the evening went on and he still had 
not presented himself, she became aware 
that she was in a fair way to allow her 
enjoyment to be spoilt by this indif- 
ference. She had scarcely reached this 
humiliating admission, however, when 
she felt her arm touched by Rosa as she 
said: ‘‘Alicia, Don Mariano Calderon 
wishes to be introduced to you.” 

“It is so pleasant to hear you speak 
English,” she said, as having asked her 
to dance, he led her away. “I have 
been dancing all the evening without 
being able to say a word to my part- 
ners.” 

“T went to school in England.” 

“So I was told.” She smiled at him 
as she added: ‘I have heard a great 
deal about you, Don Mariano.” 

“I am sorry to hear it, considering 
where you are staying. You are very 
broad-minded to give me a dance.” 


your word ?— 
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“Ah, perhaps I would not if it were 
not for the glory of the thing. I never 
before danced with a real commander- 
in-chief. Then, too, the uniform is 
perfect.” 

“A la dispocion de usted, seiorita. 
At your service, Miss Allen.” 

“At mine? Oh, no! You know I 
am of the opposite party.” 

He glanced at her gravely, as if he 
had half a mind to tell her the subject 
was not to be treated so lightly, but he 
said : 

“Yes, I understood the malcontents 
had received a strong reinforcement 
from the north.” 

“What, you admit you have malcon- 
tents?” 

“Where is the country that has not?” 

“Why then do you not do something 
for them?” 

“We are doing the best possible. We 
are trying to show them how absolutely 
fatal to themselves any action on their 
part would be.” 

“Fatal. I thought you had no cap- 
ital punishment?” 

“Nor have we, but the air of our 
prisons is wonderfully deadly—to our 
political antagonists.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, with a gesture 
that brought her hands to her throat, 
“what a horribly cruel way to talk!” 

“The army is not a charitable institu- 
tion, sefiorita. There is the music. 
Shall we dance?” 

Alicia drew back from him. 

“Good heavens,” she said, “‘is it pos- 
sible that a man can feel so and yet ask 
me to dance like any other man?” 

“Evidently it is, seforita.” 

“You actually frighten me.” 

“A little timidity in the matter will 
do no harm.” 

“Let me understand. 
what you intimate?” 

“That the air of our prisons is not 
healthy? It is most accurately true.” 

She looked at him, and the color arose 
in her face through sheer righteous hor- 
ror. 

“Am I to believe,” she asked, “that 
the accounts I have heard of you are 
not exaggerated ?” 


It is not true 


He raised his eyebrows, pointedly re- 
fraining from questioning her. 

“Am I to believe,” she went on, and 
though lowered, her voice shook, “the 
people who tell me that you do not hes- 
itate rf 

“Forgive me, but is it well to repeat 
to me what you hear from your host ?” 

“Don Luis is not the only man in 
Santiago who does not admire Don 
Mariano Calderon.” 

“No, but he is the most loquacious.” 

“There! You speak like a man of the 
world! Is civilization nothing? I 
stand here talking to you as I have been 
accustomed to talk to men at home, and 
vet who knows what horrible things are 
in your past, what poor wretches are 
now in your power!” 

He smiled mildly, glancing about the 
room, as if here and there his eve fell 
on those who might be so described. 

“T doubt,” he said, “if any govern- 
ment is administered according to the 
views of tender-hearted young Amer- 
ican ladies.” 


“You cannot confuse me that way. I 
was brought up in a free country, and 
I know cruelty and tyranny when I see 


them. Oh, if I were a native! If I 
were aman! As it is I give you warn- 
ing that if the opportunity should offer 
I would——” 

“Beware of rash declarations, sefo- 
rita. We shall be enemies, you know. 
In the meantime, shall we dance?” 

“T cannot dance with you,” said 
Alicia, passionately. “I will go back to 
Dofia Rosa.” He gave her his arm, 
which, for the sake of form, she just 
touched, and he piloted her to the Var- 
gases, made her a bow and left her. 


CHAPTER III. 


Alicia had not left the ballroom be- 
fore she began to repent of her frank- 
ness. 

She saw that she had said a great 
deal where it was quite unnecessary to 
say anything, and had, by the very sin- 
cerity of her indignation, established a 
certain degree of intimacy between her- 
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self and the. man she despised. She 
had been both extravagant and ridicu- 
lous. 

Nor was anger at Don Mariano and 
herself her only emotion. As she had 
told him, she was actually frightened. 
She was shocked to find how com- 
pletely an air of refinement could cloak 
the utmost barbarity, alarmed lest the 
world were not so safe and civilized a 
spot as she had been led to believe; 
afraid, in a word, of the esssential fe- 
rocity of life. This is a shock that 
comes sooner or later to many women 
of the carefully sheltered type, and for- 
tunate is she whose own husband is not 
the first to make the revelation. 

Alicia did not argue thus, she did not 
indeed reason about the matter at all, 
but was distressed, almost humiliated 
to discover how great an internal com- 
motion could be stirred in her by a man 
she hoped never to see again as long 
as she lived. It became disagreeable to 
her to hear his name, and she resorted 
to strange little artifices to keep him 
out of the conversation; only to feel 
herself the more disturbed that she had, 
as it were, a secret in regard to him. 
The consequence was that she ceased to 
inquire or to be informed about the in- 
creasing uneasiness of the country. Al- 
though more curious on the subject than 
ever, she felt her self-respect somewhat 
re-established by banishing the name of 
Calderon from her conversation if not 
from her thoughts. 

The day after the ball, early in the 
morning, the streets began to be 
crowded with processions of maskers, 
who marched about preceded by the 
band playing the wildest of carnival 
music. There were the regular Pier- 
rots and Pantalons, all sorts of animals, 
and wonderful goblins built up on 
frames so that they were eight feet high. 

In the afternoon a great bullfight 
took place. Alicia had no inclination 
to go, although nothing else was talked 
of, and the town was placarded with 
notices of it. Even the little children 
in the streets were playing at it, as our 
children play baseball; one little boy 
riding a_ stick decorated with bull's 
horns, while others ran screaming 
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about, waving scarlet handkerchiefs. 
3ut to her the idea was of course hor- 
rible, and she contrived to fasten the 
blame of so dangerous a pastime upon 
Don Mariano. “Naturally,” she said, 
“it is just the sight he would delight 
a 

Toward sunset, however, she and 
Rosa came to one of the parks to watch 
the return of the crowd from the ring— 
a sight worth seeing. 

First, as usual, came the band, play- 
ing “Carmen” with intense enjoyment ; 
then the matadors and picadors and 
toreadors in their brilliant clothes, then 
the President in his carriage with his 
children around him. 

“How fond he seems of his children,” 
Alicia whispered to Rosa. 

Rosa, in reply, gave vent to a peculiar 
sort of sniff which she habitually used 
whenever a Calderon was praised in her 
presence. 

“Fond!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t you 
know they are the greatest possible pro- 
tection to him? The people at large 
are fond of children; not his most re- 
lentless enemy would touch him when 
his children are with him.” 

Alicia pondered. She was wise 
enough to begin to suspect that no two 
political parties in the world were as 
nearly divided between the evil and the 
virtuous as Rosa represented the two 
parties of Santiago. 

After the President’s carriage the 
whole good-natured holiday crowd 
surged along, some still in masks, some 
merely in their best clothes, all throw- 
ing confetti. Alicia’s eyes traveled un- 
ceasingly to and fro, looking for a tall 
blue and silver figure whose advent she 
dreaded. When she saw him he was 
almost at her elbow. 

He spoke first to Rosa. They evi- 
dently exchanged remarks about the 
bullfight, for Rosa, though willing to 
believe anything against the Calderons, 
did not carry her politics so far as to 
be actively disagreeable to an agreeable 
man. Presently he turned to Alicia, 
who sat in vague emotion trying to meet 
the occasion with fitting indifference. — 

“You did not go to the bullfight, se- 
florita?” 
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This gave an excellent opportunity. 
She lifted her chin a little. 

“Scarcely,” she said. 

“Ah, I see.” He almost 
“You missed a great deal. Such cour- 
age! Such skill! It makes one mar- 
vel. I would rather see it than—a six 
days’ bicycle race.” 

She scorned to meet this jibe, and he 
was evidentiy about to move away, but 
at the instant some one in the crowd 
was seized with the brilliant idea of 
adding to the general hilarity by setting 
off giant firecrackers. Although the 
noise was deafening, every one seemed 
enchanted. Alicia put up her hands to 
her ears. 

“Oh, I wish they would stop,” she 
said with a more natural tone than Cal- 
deron had so far heard from her. He 
glanced at her, and then raising his 
hand snapped his fingers once or twice. 
A soldier and two policemen sprang to 
his side. He spoke shortly to them in 
Spanish, and they at once pushed their 
way into the crowd and the firecrackers 
ceased. 


smiled. 


Alicia was a good deal impressed, but 


how, she could not say. Either the fire- 
crackers should have been stopped any- 
how by the police, or else, if they were 
not against the law, to stop them at all 
was tyranny. She said: 

“Ts it illegal to set off those horrid 
things in the public streets?” 

“Oh, no. It is usual during the 
fiestas.” 

“You mean they had a right to set 
them off ?” 

He smiled, not entirely pleasantly. 

“No one has a right to do what is so 
disagreeable to you, Miss Allen. Do 
you not agree with me?” 

She would not answer, and he, in the 
pause, made his adieus and sauntered 
away. 

That evening the Vargases took her 
to see the fireworks, and the next day, 
which was Sunday, there was to be a 
grand review of the entire army, in pur- 
suance, Alicia supposed, of the policy 
of showing the disaffected the full 
power of the government. 

At this the Vargases refused under 
any circumstances to be present, and 


so Alicia, loving any sort of a pageant, 
had made arrangements to go with the 
American Consul and his wife. She 
said to herself, too, that having seen 
Calderon in positions where the natural 
ferocity of his nature showed to such 
disadvantage, it was but just that she 
should see him appear as well as he 
possibly could and that, she took it, 
would be at the head of his troops. 

She went off about nine in the morn- 
ing waving her parasol in farewell, her 
little patent leather: boots gleaming in 
the sun, as she ran down the Vargas’ 
stucco steps. 

On the parade ground the whole 
army of Santiago was drawn up before 
them. It was not a large body, but, 
thanks to Don Mariano, it was well 
uniformed, well drilled and well armed. 
The morning was splendid and brilliant. 
The troops were in three divisions—in- 
fantry, artillery and cavalry; their light 
uniforms stood out against a row of 
deep green umbrella-shaped trees which 
edged the parade ground; behind this 
again was a tangle of vegetation, and 
then the ragged line of volcanic hills, 
blue in the morning light. 

Many carriages were drawn up in 
line, and there was a crowd on foot and 
on horseback. The military band was 
playing in the interval. The review 
would not begin until the arrival of the 
President. 

Alicia had never seen anything so 
gay, for not only had nature herself 
done her best for the scene, but every 
spectator was in his or her best, the 
women in brilliant shawls. Nothing, 
she thought, was ever so inspiriting as 
the music of the band. 

Then presently there was a sound of 
horses’ feet and Don Mariano -and_ his 
staff appeared upon the ground. There 
is no inconsistency in disliking a man’s 
character and admiring his person; 
even his horsemanship, a large-minded 
adversary might commend. Alicia be- 
lieved Calderon to be a wicked man, but 
her eyes dwelt upon him with pleasure. 
There were several historical personages 
whose conduct she did not admire, for 
whom, nevertheless, she entertained a 
certain romantic admiration. Her feel- 
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ing now had soméwhat the same con- 
flicting qualities. 

She was recalled by the voice of the 
consul : 

“There goes the ablest man in the 
country,” he said. “I heard him read 
his report to Congress the other day— 
a remarkable paper. You should have 
seen the army before he took charge of 
it—a barefoot rabble. There was no 
cavalry, not much artillery, and the in- 
fantry was armed with muzzle loaders. 
And now it is as well trained a body of 
men as you could find the world over. 
Most of the improvements Calderon has 
paid for out of his own pocket.” 

“Indeed,” said Alicia, with suitable 
indifference, and then not being quite 
prepared to let the subject drop, she 
added: ‘‘One hears rather disagreeable 
things about him.” 

“Oh, yes, he has plenty of enemies. 
He was promoted over the heads of a 
number of older men. There are some, 
too, who resent his zeal. That is always 
an element to be reckoned with in any 
reform—the people who don’t want to 
be reformed. But I need not tell that 
to a New Yorker.” 

“T think Gen. Calderon has enemies 
outside the army.” 

“Oh, his _ political 


antagonists. I 
should think so. 


I remember you are 
with the Vargases. Well, what do you 
expect? They all hate and fear him— 
the strongest single factor against them. 
He has intelligence and courage and, 
worst of all, the power of attaching 
men to him. All the younger men who 
amount to anything are on his side, on 
the government side.” 

“His popularity must be a_ great 
source of strength to his brother.” 

Alicia was surprised to see the con- 
sul very deliberately wink. 

“Of course, if it is not the greatest 
weakness.” 

“What! does not the 
him ?” 

“As much as the ruling sovereign 
ever likes the heir apparent.” 

“Do you mean he will succeed his 
brother ?” 

“To-morrow if he wanted to. There, 
my dear young lady, you must not let 


President like 
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me talk like this, even to you. 
not diplomatic.” And _ not 
word could she get out of him. 

Very soon the band struck up the 
national anthem of Santiago, and the 
President’s carriage was seen approach- 
ing. His two children were beside 
him, his aides opposite, and an orderly 
on the box. Don Mariano rode for- 
ward to meet them. At the same in- 
stant there was a shot. Splinters flew 
from the wood of the carriage door. 
Then Alicia saw Don Mariano draw 
his revolver and fire in the direction of 
the coffee plantation. Following his 
aim with her eyes, she saw a running 
figure between the trees fall to an un- 
recognizable heap of rags upon the 
ground. ; 

And that was all. There was scarcely 
a moment’s delay in the projected order 
of things. The President’s carriage 
wheeled into place amid the cheers of 
the crowd. He mounted his horse and 
rode boldly out into the field—a con- 
picuous figure—and the review began. 

3ut not for Alicia. It was the first 
time she had seen death, and inflicted 
death made the circumstance particu- 
larly horrible. She who would have 
found an accident shocking enough, 
found this deliberate murder—murder, 
moreover, so coolly perpetrated by one 
with whom she had held conversation, 
unspeakably hideous. 

She could not stay. She did not 
want to see that unmoved figure on 
horseback at the right of the President, 
nor to see the sun flash on weapons 
whose purpose a moment before she 
had been able to forget. She did not 
want to hear the gay music nor the con- 
sul’s exclamations of admiration at Don 
Mariano’s prompt action and good aim. 
It was no great distance, and she made 
the consul take her home to Rosa. 

Rosa did not particularly notice her en- 
trance, but said while taking in the last 
words of her French novel: 

“Well, dear, was it worth while?” 
And then looked up as a sob greeted her 
in answer. Alicia, looking white and 
shaken, was feebly crying: 

“T’ve seen a man killed, Rosa. 
that dreadful commander-in-chief. 


It is 
another 


Oh, 
He 
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shot aman. Oh, Rosa, to take life like 
that, without an instant’s thought! to 
kill him as if he were an animal!” 

Rosa sprang up at once, all exclama- 
tions and questions, and at last drew a 
tolerably connected narrative from the 
girl. 

“Oh, Rosa,” she ended, “why do your 
patriots do such things? I saw the bul- 
let hole in the carriage and those little 
children so near. Some one hidden in 
the coffee trees fired at the President, 
and instantly Don Mariano—he must 
have caught sight of the man—drew his 
revolver and killed him. I could not 
help seeing.” She gave a gasp. 

“Patriots? it is not. It is the Cal- 
derons themselves,” cried Rosa. “When- 
ever they grow more than usually un- 
popular they get up something of this 
kind—have themselves shot at, and then 
every one says what brave men to dare 
to go about unguarded! It is an old 
trick; and this time, for fear, I suppose, 
that they would be found out in it, they 
decided to sacrifice their tool. How do 


they find men low enough to serve 


them !” 

3ut for all Alicia’s horror, this was a 
view of the case she could not fully 
take. She had seen the expression on 
the men’s faces, and how close the bul- 
let had struck. 

“The review went on, of course,” 
sneered Rosa, “and every one cried out 
that they were intrepid to go about 
among the people they pretend to gov- 
ern.” 

“Tt is still going on,” said Alicia; and 
indeed martial music was to be heard 
from the parade ground. “I could not 
have stayed. I saw the poor creature 
fall. Oh, why could they not have 
waited and arrested him?” 

“Because they prefer to kill.” 

Alicia hesitated. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “he was going 
to shoot again.” 

“He was probably not going to do 
anything but what he was told to do. 
How infamous! How like them!” 

Presently Don Luis came in, having 
heard all about the event. He treated 
the matter with a more convincing cool- 
ness than his wife. He seemed less 


certain that the attempted assassination 
had been planned by the Calderons, 
though he by no méans dismissed the 
suggestion, 

“Why should we assume any such 
thing?” he asked, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “Are there not enough men in 
the country with courage and wrongs? 
I only wonder it has not happened 
every day.” 

The incident appeared to be without 
special political significance, unless, 
perhaps, it served as a safety valve toa 
good deal of suppressed ill-feeling ; but 
to Alicia it meant a great deal. Fol- 
lowing upon her conversation with Don 
Mariano at the ball, it deepened the 
already sinister impression made upon 
her. Every time that she saw him— 
and she saw him frequently, for, as if 
to show his confidence, he appeared 
more often than ever in public—she felt 
the same shock. His very good looks, 
for with his dark, worn look, the man 
was certainly handsome, the extreme 
courtesy of his salutation only reminded 
her the more forcibly of how different a 
being was beneath this conventional ap- 
pearance. 

Aiter this everything began to settle 
down. The press assumed a more 
friendly tone, less violent words were 
heard on both sides, and even the Var- 
gases dropped the subject of tyranny. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Alicia would have found it hard to 
say whether or not she was happy; but 
one fact was perfectly evident—she was 
not bored, and this, for a young lady 
who had left New York for no better 
reason, was a good beginning. 

She liked the pleasant leisure of the 
life, she was attached to Rosa, Mr. Var- 
gas was most considerate and seemed 
to be delighted to have her in the house, 
and yet in her letters to her aunt she 
found it difficult to account for the 
strange charm that the country had for 
her. 

When she left home she had known 
that Mrs. Evans did not expect her to 
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stay until June. - Both she and Richard 
had intimated pretty plainly that one 
reason why they did not more strenu- 
ously oppose her going was that they 
believed her first idea would be to come 
home again. She was well aware that 
a certain restraint which even she her- 
self felt in her letters would be inter- 
preted as an unsuccessful effort to con- 
ceal her homesickness. 

Richard was a regular correspondent. 
The mail reached Santiago once a week, 
and with every mail came a thick packet 
from him. She really enjoved hearing 
from him, only of late her pleasure was 
spoilt by a too pressing consciousness 
that not once since her departure had 
she sent him a single line. 

Late one afternoon she was actually 
in the midst of a letter to him when she 
was interrupted by Don Luis, who sug- 
gested that she should come with him 
and his sister for a walk. There were 
several little points of. interest in the 
neighborhood which, on account of 
their very proximity, she had not yet 
seen. Alicia, always energetic, was 
eager to be off and not at all disheart- 
ened by the fact that the chaperon of 
the occasion, Don Luis’ elderly sister, 
spoke nothing but Spanish. 

They did not go into town, but Don 
Luis led them through some beautiful 
gardens in the neighborhood, showed 
Alicia the ruins of an old Spanish 
church destroyed by an earthquake and 
the site of a prehistoric gravevard 
where a great deal of gold and pottery 
had been taken out. Finally they 
found themselves in front of the bar- 
racks, which Alicia had so often 
watched from the veranda, and Don 
Luis suggested that perhaps Alicia 
would like to see the inside of it. 
Alicia, who wanted to see anything and 
everything at once, pleaded to be taken 
in. 

Almost as soon, however, as the heavy 
iron doors had swung shut behind them, 
she wished she had not come. The in- 
terior was bare and not particularly 
clean, the windows were few, and little 
more than loopholes. A great number 
of men were standing about, some in 
plain clothes and others in uniform, 
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and they all stared so unpleasantly, and 
so obviously began making remarks 
about her that she wondered Don Luis 
did not resent their conduct instead of 
being content to be drawn aside into 
conversation with an officer. She was 
relieved when he returned to her side 
and began pointing out the large guns 
She was, 
however, congratulating herself when 
the tour of inspection seemed to be over, 
but it then appeared that the vaults 
were still to be examined. Alicia was 
not enthusiastic. The idea of snakes, 
scorpions and tarantulas in dark vaults 
was alarming, but she found that with 
darkness she did not have to contend. 
As they went down the stone staircase 
the electric light was turned on and 
everything was as bright as day. 

They were scarcely well out of the 
way when a loud shout was heard above 
them, followed by shots, a scream, and 
hurried footsteps running to and fro. 
Don Luis, calling to the women to stay 
where they were, dashed up the stairs 
again. The next instant they heard the 
heavy door at the head of the stairs shut 
and locked behind him. 

Their position was not pleasant. 
They were quite alone, with no means 
of communication with each other but 
gestures, while overhead the firing be- 
came almost continuous. Nor was the 
evident alarm of Miss Vargas very re- 
assuring to Alicia. She could not un- 
derstand the other's language, but she 
knew the appearance of a woman in 
deadly terror. 

It seemed to Alicia that they were 
left thus a long time, though probably 
it was under an hour. At the end of 
this period their situation was rendered 
more unendurable by the sudden failure 
of the light. They were left now in 
total darkness. On this poor Miss 
Vargas had hysterics, and Alicia found 
some occupation in quieting her. 

At length—it must have been toward 
nine o’clock—the door above them 
opened, and Don Luis, with a fluttering 
candle in his hand, appeared at the head 
of the stairs. He was evidently under 
strong excitement, but with a show of 
detached calmness he explained that the 
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garrison had mutinied and seized the 
building, that the barracks contained all 
the heavy guns of the army and that 
though the loyal troops were then in 
process of surrounding the building 
they had nothing but their rifles and one 
rapid-fire gun with which to attack. 
The government had already cut off all 
telephone, light and water connections, 
but that the insurgents were well sup- 
plied with the two latter. He said that 
the position of the insurgents was very 
strong, would have been absolutely 
commanding had it not been for the fact 
that nearly all the ammunition for the 
guns they had taken with the barracks 
was stored in another building, which, 
though at no great distance, was cut off 
from them by the government troops. 
Their only hope lay in being able to 
communicate immediately with their al- 
lies in the town. They had counted on 
the telephone, and their plans were not 
a little put out by the promptitude with 
which this had been severed. As it 
was, the government would not allow 
any one to leave the barracks under 


any pretext whatsoever, and was evi- 
dently determined to starve the rebels 


out, a proposition which to Alicia 
looked alarmingly feasible. 

“But,” she said hastily, “there will be 
no difficulty about my getting out. They 
will let me pass. I cannot stay here.” 

Don Luis laughed bitterly. 

“You do not understand our com- 
mander. As soon as I ascertained that 
Don Mariano himself was outside, I 
sent a message under a flag of truce, ex- 
plaining your position and requesting 
that you be allowed to pass out. But 
with his usual consideration he replied 
that any one preferring the military 
prison in the town might leave the bar- 
racks, but that there was no other alter- 
native.” 

“He cannot have understood,” said 
the girl. “He could be forced to let me 
through the lines. I am an American— 
a neutral She stopped, remem- 
bering her own words, her declaration 
of hostility to the very man himself. 

“He has power and likes to make it 
felt,” said Vargas, “that is why he is 
so senselessly inconveniencing you. Oh, 


I tremble to think of the anxiety of my 
poor wife!” 

Alicia s never able to remember 
the sentences that followed, or who ut- 
tered them. She was sure only that it 
was she who said presently : 

“But why should I stay? I could es- 
cape. In the darkness no one would 
see me in all probability, and even if 
they did, why, all the better! Then I 
should appeal to the American Consul 
and the matter would be settled at once. 
They can’t do anything to me, you 
know.” 

She remembered that at first Don 
Luis pooh-poohed the idea, but he was 
persuaded with surprising ease, and 
even at the time, she noticed that the 
preparations for her escape were made 
with suspicious celerity. 

There was, unfortunately, a moon, 
shining in full tropical — splen- 
dor. A narrow window about eight 
feet above the ground opened in the 
shadow of an angle of the wall. At this 
point the coffee plantation, which Alicia 
had noticed from the Vargas house and 
through which their walk of the after- 
noon had led them, grew within a few 
fect of the barracks. There seemed an 
excellent chance of her being able to slip 
from one shadow to the other. Once 
within the plantation she had a fair 
chance to escape entirely. 

At the last moment, as if it was an 
after-thought, Don Luis gave her a re- 
volver and a letter to his wife. He 
begged her to fasten the latter inside 
her frock, and not to deliver it in the 
presence of any one, as it might be mis- 
interpreted. Alicia was no fool. If 
she had been suspicious already that she 
was, in some way she did not sce, being 
made to serve the insurgent cause, she 
was now quite convinced of it. Fora 
moment she hesitated. To carry mes- 
sages for rebels is a serious matter. 
Then she recalled her high-flown and 
perhaps theatrical talk about liberty. 
She remembered how she had called 
upon Don Mariano to notice that if ever 
an opportunity presented itself—well, 
here was her opportunity. Was she 
ready to admit that she had been 
merely talking? She was convinced, 
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too, that the Vargases were right; that 
the cause she was asked to further was 
the just one. 

She moved to the window from which 
the bars had already been removed. 
Don Luis, making light of the danger 
and emphasizing the impossibility of her 
remaining where she was—no_ one 
seemed to think of poor old Miss Var- 
gas—helped her through. 

She dropped lightly to the ground 
and darted into the coffee. 

A moment later she was dodging blue- 
coated soldiers in the gloom of the 
plantation. She realized at once how 
unreasoned her attempt had been, how 
inevitable that the very point she had 
selected would be the most carefully 
watched. Did she suppose they ex- 
pected people to walk out of the front 
door in the full glare of the moon? 
Her heart sank as she saw two men 
closing in on her. After what she 
knew of the commander-in-chief, what 
might she expect from the common sol- 
diery? She stood suddenly quite still, 
reasoning that now her only hope lay 
in achieving a hasty release, but also not 
a little because this hopeless running to 
and fro was undermining her courage. 

They came up, two voluble young 
Latins, addressing countless fluent ques- 
tions, to which she answered with her 
only Spanish sentence: 

“No habla Espanol.” 

“Ah,” they exclaimed in commisera- 
tion, and repeated pityingly to each 
other: “No habla Espajiol,” as if ig- 
norance could go no further. They 
continued, however, to ask her questions 
in that language, until at last an idea 
seemed to occur to one of them, and af- 
ter still more conversation he trotted 
away. 

Alicia looked at her remaining guard. 
A ray of moonlight fell on him between 
the trees. He looked like a friendly lit- 
tle creature. She recognized at once 
that a woman of decision would at- 
tempt to overpower him, but she could 
not bring herself to consider the matter 
seriously. Probably if she had been 
thoroughly candid with herself she 
would have admitted that the idea 
struck her as not quite well bred. On 
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the other hand, she scorned the ex- 
amples of her sex, who professed a 
dread of firearms, although the revolver 
which she had thrust into the breast of 
her linen coat presented itself to her as 
more of a menace than a protection. 
She was still revolving the matter when 
the first soldier returned and she saw 
that the worst or the best had happened, 
she did not know which, for Calderon 
was with him. He appeared to be per- 
fectly calm, yet she noticed that he ad- 
dressed her first in Spanish. Then, re- 
membering, he said: 

“Are you carrying any message or 
paper to any one?” 

“No,” said Alicia, and wondering 
how liars spoke so that she might use 
another tone. 


“Good!” He turned to his soldiers 


and appeared to send them back to their 
posts, for presently he and she were left 
alone. 

To Alicia the dismissal of her guards 
seemed to be the first step toward free- 
dom, and she was already considering 
in which direction lay the Vargases’ 


house. She was not surprised at his 
implicit belief in her statement; her 
mind was too much taken up with the 
effort it had required. She had thought 
her lie too desperate a step to consider 
whether or not it were likely to be be- 
lieved. She was not in the least afraid. 
It is almost impossible that a woman 
brought up as she had been should be 
personally afraid of a man who is out- 
wardly a gentleman. She was con- 
scious that Don Mariano brought her 
near to brutal and alarming forces; she 
found herself shaken by the sense of 
power cruelly applied, but that this 
power could be directed against her 
with equal cruelty did not occur to her. 
The ineradicable belief of an American 
woman that she is mistress of a situa- 
tion now led her to say: 

“Which path shall I follow?” mean- 
ing: Which path will lead me most di- 
rectly home? He indicated one and 
they pursued it in silence. 

“It is not necessary for you to accom- 
pany me, Don Mariano,” she said. But 
her tone did not require an answer and 
he made none. 
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Presently the lights of the town be- 
gan to shine between the trees and they 
came out of the darkness into the moon- 
light, but not opposite the Vargas gar- 
den. They were at the beginning of a 
paved street at the entrance to the town. 

Alicia stood still. 

“You have misled me,” she said. 

As she turned toward him in indig- 
nation, his eyes fell on the stock of the 
revolver, and he instantly took posses- 
sion of it. 

“You will not need this now,” he said, 
adding: “I am sufficiently armed for 
both.” 

She watched him unload it with fury, 
but thought it wiser to return to her 
first charge. 

“This is not the way to the Vargas’.” 

“We are not going to the Vargas’.” 

“Where did you suppose I was go- 
ing?” 

“To my house.” 

“How absurd !—alone, 
hour!” 

He looked at her gravely a moment 
in silence. 


and at this 


She found herself strangely 
baffled by the utter absence of anything 


personal in his manner. At the ball 
she had found him too conscious of her 
every look and gesture and emotion. 
Now he seemed scarcely aware of her 
bodily presence. He looked at her, she 
realized, merely while he considered in 
what terms he could most fittingly ad- 
dress her. 

“Let me explain to you,” he said at 
length, “the position in which you have 
put yourself. It is essential to the gov- 
ernment that no communication, writ- 
ten or verbal, pass between any one 
within the barracks and the outside 
world. For this reason I refused to al- 
low you to come out. You escaped 
without my permission and have now 
on your person a letter about which you 
would have deceived me.” She would 
have interrupted him, but he stopped 
her. “It is not in the least mysterious. 
I suspected as much, and it rustled 
when I took the revolver. Men have 
several ways of carrying concealed let- 
ters, women but one. The letter may 
be quite harmless. Of that I can pres- 
ently assure myself. I cannot so easily 


ascertain whether or not you are car- 
rving any verbal message. This being 
so, | must absolutely prevent your hold- 
ing communication with any one until 
the insurgents surrender. This could 
be done, of course, by handing you over 
to the authorities of the military 
prison , 

“You seem to forget,’ said Alicia, 
“that I have some protection. I can 
appeal to the American Consul, who 
would is 

“Would doubtless do his best to pre- 
vent me. For that very reason you may 
rest assured that he will know nothing 
whatsover about your movements. 
There are two objections to the military 
prison. One, that to detain you there 
would be an official act. The other, 
that I am sufficiently humane to wish to 
spare you the experience. In my own 
house——” 

“T should prefer the prison,” said 
Alicia, not, however, by any means ad- 
mitting in her tone that either was in- 
evitable, or indeed possible. 

“Of that Iam the better judge. But 
your comfort is not the only considera- 
tion. If the worst came to the worst, 
if, | mean, your consul should get wind 
of the matter, your detention in my 
house could be repudiated, and as a 
matter of fact no one in authority will 
know anything whatsoever about it. 
You, again, will not be so likely to make 
the matter public as if you had been 
legally imprisoned.” 

“Not so likely,” cried Alicia, “a thou- 
sand times more likely, you mean!” He 
gave her an odd look. 

“In this case, possibly, my brother 
might find himself obliged to remove 
me from command, as a punishment for 
kidnaping a beautiful young American 
lady. It is a risk I feel it my duty to 
run. Now—my time is of value—will 
you proceed? My house is only a block 
away.” 

“Suppose I call for help?” 

He considered. 

“The police would come and render 
me an assistance, which I believe I could 
do without.” 

“T could tell them the truth; they 
would repeat it 
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“They do rot speak English, Miss 
Allen, and they do not—in this case I 
should take care they did not—repeat.”’ 

Alicia did not answer. She was con- 
sidering, not very hopefully, a dash 
through the coffee plantation, whither 
she did not know. She had imagined 
that her eyes did not even waver in that 
direction, but his voice now said: 

“You must not think of running 
away. There is a great deal of barbed 
wire in the cafetal, over which you 
might easily break your neck. And 
now the letter, if you will be so kind.” 
She hesitated, not knowing how to 
evade him, vet hating to give it into his 
possession. He went on: 

“We are neither of us eager that I 
should take it.” 

With this, she drew it from her dress 
and flung it into his hands. 

“There it is,” she said; “I don’t know 
what is in it, and I give you my word 
that I am carrying no other message— 
my word of honor. I will take a 


steamer to-morrow away from this bar- 
barous country, if vou will only let me 


Zo. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, if you were an American man 
you would believe me!” 

“T have no personal attitude in the 
matter whatsoever. Sefiorita, I cannot 
let you go.” 

She turned to him suddenly with a 
spirit which heretofore her dread of his 
methods had held in check. It was as 
if she at last dared to play her last card. 

“Don Mariano, are you bribable?” 

“Probably I have my price.” 

“T am very rich.” 

“T have the same good fortune.” 

“Tf you will let me go—and indeed 
you safely may—I will kiss you.” 

He looked at her with a quick glance 
that said much. Fortunately, however, 
he had seen the world, and remembered 
into what dangerous paths the strange, 
daring, self-confident, ignorant maiden- 
hood of the American girl will lead her. 
There was a moment’s silence between 
them. Then for the first time in their 
acquaintance he smiled with acute ap- 
preciation of the situation. 


“T am afraid my price is even higher,” 
he said. 

They now proceeded in silence. She 
more convinced than ever that she had 
been thrown into the power of a man 
different from any she had so far met. 
She could scarcely believe in so radical 
an indifference. 

They reached a blank.wall some eight 
feet high and at a gate in it Don Mari- 
ano stopped and unlocked it. At a 
gesture from him she passed through. 
She found herself in a court paved with 
cobblestones. Across one side was a 
long, low building, like most of the 
houses she had seen. 

“What is this place?” 

“The back entrance to my house.” 

“T am to be kept here?” 

He bowed and unlocked the door of 
the house. 

“May I ask what vour family will 
think ?” 

“T have no family.” 

“Your servants, then?” 

“Only one will know, and she never 
thinks.” 

On one side of the main door was a 
room separated from the rest of the 
house. To this he guided her, and 
snapped an electric switch. It was 
barely furnished, and was principally re- 
markable for having no windows; near 
the ceiling was a barred opening about a 
foot in height. It was all very clean. A 
little white iron.bedstead, of familiar 
American make, stood in one corner. 
Don Mariano’s prisoners were not, it 
seemed, subjected to extreme hardships. 

“The old woman who brings you 
your meals,” said Calderon, thought- 
fully, “is a feeble old creature. It will 
at once occur to you that nothing would 
be more easy than to overpower her and 
escape. I therefore call to your atten- 
tion the fact that a sentry is stationed at 
each door of the house, and I shall give 
very simple orders that you are not to 
escape at any cost. I wish you good- 
night, senorita.”” He made her a formal, 
military bow. 

“One moment. This old 
she speaks English?” 

“Not a word.” 


woman— 
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— if I am not comfortable, if I am 
ill, i ig 

“You must send for me. Say my 
name to her, and she will understand. 
Again, good-night.” 

She did not trouble to reply. The 
next minute she heard him lock the 
door behind him. 

Standing alone in the middle of the 
floor, she looked blankly about her and 
exclaimed, aloud: 

“What in the world would Richard 
say if he could see me now!” 


CHAPTER V. 


When it actually came to the point 
of putting out the light and going to 
bed, Alicia barricaded the door with a 
chair hooked under the handle and ex- 
amined the barred aperture at the ceil- 
ing to assure herself that no one could 
get in. 

She was, in a word, distinetly nerv- 
ous. Strangely enough, although she 


had sufficient cause to be definitely and 
actively afraid, the dread of personal 


violence was not in her mind. Her 
alarm was of a vague, childish sort— 
part strangeness, part loneliness. It 
made common objects look unfamiliar 
and menacing, but it did not suggest 
any precise danger. 

In the course of time she fell asleep 
and slept soundly until the old woman 
came in, in the morning, with her coffee. 

This old person, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of language, managed to con- 
vey to Alicia her entire friendliness and 
interest. She was by far the most typ- 
ical inhabitant of Santiago that the girl 
had so far seen. She wore a clean 
blue cotton skirt and white chemise, a 
coffee-colored handkerchief was folded 
across her shoulder and pinned at her 
breast, a black velvet ribbon was around 
her neck, and her gray hair was braided 
down her back. 

As well as coffee and bread and but- 
ter, she brought Alicia a pile of Eng- 
lish, French and American magazines. 
There was something actually luxurious 
in sitting up in bed, sipping well-made 
coffee and glancing over the current 


periodicals. All the food, Alicia noted, 
was better than the Vargas’. The china 
and silver were above the ordinary. The 
old woman returned presently to make 
the bed; and when she had taken away 
the breakfast tray, Alicia realized she 
was now left alone to spend the day as 
best she could. 

She got up and dressed, feeling re- 
freshed and inspirited. Needless to say 
her first thought was of escape, not so 
much from a desire to get away, though 
this was present, as from the recognition 
that escape was the conventional aim of 
all prisoners, especially of damsels de- 
tained against their wills. That, as 
Calderon had suggested, the overpower- 
ing of old Julia would not be difficult 
was evident at once, but there was some- 
thing unutterably disagreeable in the 
idea of laying hands on the amiable old 
thing. This, more than the dread of 
the sentries outside, deterred her. At 
this point, however, the idea occurred 
to her that she was not sure, after all, 
whether there were sentries. Perhaps 
Don Mariano had merely hoped to in- 
timidate her by the threat. She owed it 
to herself to make sure. 

To this end she removed everything 
from a good-sized table that stood in the 
corner, and lifted it with something of 
a struggle to the bed. The legs came 
alarmingly near the edge, and she felt 
the utmost reluctance to committing her- 
self to it; but reminding herself how 
small a danger was this in comparison 
to those which she must presently face 
if she really intended to escape, she 
climbed bravely up, to find her eyes still 
several inches below the aperture. She 
tried the pile of magazines, but they 
were not high enough. Nothing re- 
mained but her solitary chair, and, in 
spite of the likelihood of disaster, she 
now placed this on top of the table. 
With the greatest caution she managed 
to reach the top of this vantage ground, 
and peering out between the bars was 
disgusted to find a soldier standing but 
a short distance away. 

While she was still looking about her 
she saw Calderon come quickly out of 
the house and to the door of her room, 
and before she had time to move he had 
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knocked and immediately opened the 
door. 

His eyes traveled about the room in 
search of her, and then up and up for an 
appreciable length of time before he 
finally saw her and smiled. For the 
first time she was struck by something 
pleasant, distinctly human in his expres- 
sion. He said nothing at all, but held 
out his hand to help her down. 

Inwardly infuriated at being found in 
so undignified a position, Alicia said 
coldly : 

“Thank you, I can manage better 
alone,” and at this, as if in sheer spite, 
the chair began to slip on the table and 
she found herself glad that her fate was 
no worse than to be precipitated into 
Calderon’s arms. 

The power, not only of success, but of 
mere competence in little things, is some- 
thing enormously effective with most 
women. Alicia was surprised into ad- 
miring the dexterity and strength with 
which he caught her. Immediately he 


set her on her feet with perfect gravity 
and began returning the furniture to its 


normal positions. 

“T hope you won't do that again, 
senorita,” he said. “It is scarcely safe.” 

“My whole position here——” 

“Is absolutely safe. How have you” 
—he paused a bare instant over the 
English idiom—‘been making out?” 

“What an absurd question to ask me!” 
she returned, aware that in the face of 
his determined politeness—for his man- 
ner was wonderfully finished and cour- 
teous—her own pride began to look un- 
fortunately like sulkiness. 

“You slept well?” 

She longed to be able to say that she 
had not closed her eyes, but was obliged 
to emit a martyr’s “Yes.” 

“I’m glad to hear it; I was afraid you 
might be nervous. May I sit down?” 
Alicia, who would have shrugged her 
shoulders but did not quite dare, said 
nothing, indicated her consent and he 
seated himself sideways on the table. 

“You will be interested to hear with 
whom I have been in conversation—the 
American Consul.” 

“Oh,” cried Alicia, surprised into be- 
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ing perfectly natural, “he is interesting 
himself in my case ?” 

“Interesting himself,” returned Cal- 
deron, with a gesture. “That but faintly 
expresses his activity.” 

“He knows 

“He is full of the most exciting mis- 
information.” 

She would not smile, but met his eves 
gravely. 

“If it is not too much to ask I should 
be glad to know what steps are being 
taken in my behalf?” 

“Tt is for the purpose of telling you 
that I am here.” He sat on the table, 
very slim and at his ease, raising his eyes 
to the ceiling as if to inspire his mem- 
ory. “El Senor Consul Americano vis- 
ited me at seven o'clock this morning, 
at which hour I was with the troops, 
where he eventually found me. Usually 
we are the best of friends, but to-day I 
noticed at once that he was inclined to 
be, as you say, short with me. He said 
he understood that a countrywoman of 
his was shut up in the barracks and that 
I, in the capacity of commanding officer, 
had refused to allow her egress. (He 
used the most beautiful words, seforita, 
I scarcely do him justice.) I had to ad- 
mit the truth of what he said, on which 
he told me that he had thought better 
of me than to believe that I would al- 
low an innocent girl to remain an hour 
in such a position. I replied that you 
had not only gone to the barracks at a 
critical time in the company of a cele- 
brated revolutionist, but that I myself 
had heard you express in public, views 
hostile to the government. He an- 
swered—oh, sefiorita, you would have 
blushed to hear him—that I ought to be 
too much a man of the world to 
imagine that an American woman would 
lend herself to any such movement. He 
spoke of your host, your late host, I 
mean, in terms I could not repeat. The 
upshot of the matter was that after a 
long discussion and as a special favor to 
him and the great country he represents, 
I finally agreed to let you come out.” 
He bent forward trying to make her 
smile and she only avoided doing so by 
turning her eyes from his. He went. 
on: “We parted with mutual expres- 
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sions of esteem. He told me that if 
every one in the country were as en- 
lightened and courteous as myself, he 
would not exchange his present post for 
the Court of St. James. For two hours 
he let me go about my business and 
with foreboding that the matter was not 
entirely settled, I did a great deal of 
work in the time—and, then he came to 
me in this very house, bringing startling 
intelligence. It appears, seforita, that 
you are not in the barracks. He had 
scarcely made this clear to me when 
Dojia Rosa herself appeared—a most 
charming woman is Dofia Rosa. She 
is very anxious about your safety. I re- 
gretted sincerely not being able to re- 
lieve her. We held a long consultation ; 
we must have talked more than an hour. 
Dojia Rosa, though she tried to conceal 
it, fears that you are still in the barracks 
and that they are trying to deceive the 
outside world with the intention of mak- 
ing use of you as a messenger in the 
near future. The consul, however, 
scorned such a suggestion. He said 
they would not dare run such a risk. No 
one in Santiago had laid eyes on you, it 
seems, since your visit to the barracks. 
Nevertheless, at the request of the con- 
sul I am leaving no stone unturned. 
With my written permit he is now 
searching the military prison and the 
jail. If he finds you, he has my au- 
thority to set you at liberty. I could 
not speak him fairer than that, could I? 
By the way, I did you a good turn, 
something that I am sure you will ap- 
preciate. I volunteered, if you were in 
the barracks to get your trunk to you. 
Dojfia Rosa is in a great state of mind to 
know what you will do without your 
things. So it is to be sent here to me to- 
day and I am to do my best to get it to 
you. Is there not some consolation in 
your own trunk?” 
“You actually dared to hold such a 
conversation in this very house where 
I am a prisoner? Suppose I had 
screamed—called in English for help, 
as I am always thinking of doing?” 
“That is the point I am coming to.” 
He slipped off the table and, standing 
in front of her, said seriously: ‘‘Miss 
Allen, you must not scream. You must 








do nothing to put yourself upon an of- 
ficial basis. As you are perhaps aware, 
the letter taken from you was as com- 
promising a document as can well be im- 
agined——” 

“T do not read Spanish.” 

“Ah, no; and this was in cipher—a 
cipher, fortunately, of which we have 
long had the key. As I was saying, if 
you should scream and succeed in mak- 
ing yourself heard by, let us say, the 
consul, one of two things will happen. 
Either I shall be able to pacify him and 
stave him off, in which you will be no 
better off, or else he will be obliged to 
go to my brother, the President, about 
it, and then you will be a great deal 
worse off; how badly you probably do 
not understand. I should be forced at 
once to put that letter into the Presi- 
dent’s hands as the excuse for my ac- 
tion. Now, sefiorita, there is nothing 
that you or any one could say that would 
explain away that letter. My brother is, 
what shall I say? has the welfare of the 
country even more at heart than I have. 
If you think my measures unjustified I 
do not know what you would say of his. 
I know of nothing at which he would 
so much as hesitate, and as for your 
well-being ! There are other rea- 
sons why I should be sorry to see your 
prison change from my house to his. 
In short, you must not do anything to 
put yourself in his direct power.” 

“J do not understand you,” said 
Alicia, actually trembling with disgust. 
Their eyes met—hers defiant, his steady. 

“One thing I believe you do under- 
stand,” he said, “that in this house you 
are quite safe and comparatively com- 
fortable. You will not be released at 
present, and any change in the form of 
your imprisonment will be for the 
worse. I beg of you to force no change. 
Ah, there is your breakfast.” With this 
he rose and left her. 

It was but natural that, as the after- 
noon wore on, time began to drag sadly. 
There was nothing that could possibly 
break the monotony of her position ex- 
cept another visit from her jailer. “He 
could not have the impertinence to force 
himse!f upon me twice in the same day,” 
she said, and doubtless it was dread 
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that led her to strain her ears at every 
footstep. 

It was an impertinence of which he 
was not guilty. Alicia might have set- 
tled to the perusal of her magazines in 
perfect safety. As it was, her distracted 
attention rendered the evening even 
longer than it need have been. 

Not until the next morning at the 
same hour did he reappear, and then 
he laid two letters on the table. 

“Your mail, Miss Allen,” he said. 

She looked up pleased, but puzzled. 
The Vargas’ had a box at the post office, 
of which Don Luis took care that no 
one but himself had the key. She had 
been not a little fretted at the loss of her 
week’s letters. “Oh,” she cried, “you 
got them from Rosa?” 

“T got them from the postmaster.” 

She looked confused. 

“There is nothing complicated. Some- 
time ago I told him to hold all letters 
addressed to you until I came for them. 
Well, to-day I came.” 

“But they are addressed to Don Luis’ 
care!” 

“Yes, that made it all the easier. We 
are accustomed to keeping our eye on 
Don Luis’ correspondence.” 

“You do not know how contemptibly 
such a system strikes an American.” 

He smiled. 

“And vet,” he said, “you will admit it 
has its advantages.” 

She took them up in silence. One was 
from her aunt, the other in the heavy, 
solemn handwriting of Richard. It re- 
proached her like an unreceipted bill. 
She made an agreement instantly with 
herself to spend some of her leisure in 
answering this packet. 

“T have been meaning to ask you,” 
Calderon went on, “when you had orig- 
inally intended to sail for home?” 

Alicia debated whether or not he had 
any right to ask such a question, and 
then was graciously pleased to answer: 
“Not until next month.” 

“Ah, very good.” He appeared to 
think. “The present situation can not 
continue more than a week at the ut- 
most s 





“Oh, indeed! You look for success 
or failure within that time ?” 
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“No, I look for success.” 

“You are very confident.” 

“T have every reason to be. The day 
that I release you, for of course you un- 
derstand that the day that the barracks 
surrenders you are set at liberty—you 
must be out of the country.” 

“T will think it over,” returned Alicia, 
with a temperate air of meditation. “I 
may prefer to go back to the Vargases. 
You seem to forget, Gen. Calderon, 
that when you release me, your power 
over me ceases.” | 

“Not exactly. Of course when you 
reach home you will do whatever you 
and your friends think best, even if this 
be to place the whole thing before the 
State Department. How the incident of 
the Vargas letter will be regarded even 
by your compatriots—however, that is 
not my affair. But it is my affair that 
you should not again be seen in this 
country, and for that I shall take care to 
arrange. We will not have any imme- 
diate trouble with your diligent consul, 
nor yet do I propose that you should be 
asked where you have spent the days 
since you escaped from the barracks. 
No, please do not interrupt me until you 
understand. If you will not be influ- 
enced by consideration for yourself in 
the matter, perhaps you will be for the 
Vargases. Of course you brand him as 
a traitor as soon as you open your 
mouth. Remember that I retain the let- 
ter in his handwriting, and shall pro- 
duce it as my own justification the mo- 
ment you speak.” 

“T do not know what was in the 
letter.” 

“Enough to hang Don Luis.” 

“I do not know what is happening, 
or what to hope for, or what to fear,” 

said Alicia, with sudden anger. “It 
seems to be part of your system to keep 
me in ignorance of everything I want 
to know.” 

“Now that is most unjust,” said Cal- 
deron, gently. “Did I not tell you 
everything that happened in my inter- 
view with the consul and Dojfia Rosa?” 

“Only because you thought it would 
annoy and frighten me and make me 
feel how helpless I was, and how clever 
a jailer you were.” 
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Calderon looked grave. 

“T hoped it would amuse you, seno- 
rita,” he said, politely. “I am quite 
ready to tell you anything you wish to 
know. The situation has not changed 
—cannot change until they make up 
their minds to surrender. They have 
supplies for five or six days more, and 
in the meantime they are trying their 
best to establish communications with 
the outside. They have tried several 
methods since they became persuaded 
that your letter miscarried. A second 
messenger, with a verbal message, for 
no writing was found on him, fell into 
our hands. They have tried signaling 
from the roof, but the signalers were 
particularly easy to pick off, our sharp- 
shooters are very good. Besides tliose 
who received the message always were 
caught. There is nothing further for 
them to do. They know that as well as 
Ido. What they do not know, however, 
is that I have one siege gun, heavy 
enough to batter down their doors 
whenever I make up my mind to. You 
are fond of accusing me of brutality, 
sefiorita. Is not that humane—to wait? 
The instant the barracks surrenders, you 
must leave the country. The Vargases, 
or rather Don Luis, will easily believe 
that you have already done so, that you 
escaped to the coast the day before yes- 
terday. You will do so within a day or 
two, I hope. In the meantime, it would 
be well to write your family a line noti- 
fying them to look for your early 
return. If you will write the letter, | 
will have it posted at once.” 

To all this Alicia had nothing to say. 
It seemed sensible enough, particularly 
what he said about incriminating Don 
Luis, so she obediently took up a pen 
and wrote a short note to her aunt, tell- 
ing her that she thought on the whole 
she had seen enough of the country and 
would be ready to come home sooner 
than she had supposed—the next week, 
or the week after. Then she took another 
sheet, observing that Calderon had 
picked up a magazine while he was wait- 
ing, and began: 


“My Dear RicHarp: Are you very re- 
sentful at my not having answered one of 


your letters? I am six in your debt. For- 
give me because this single one brings you 
word of my return . 


So far she had proceeded when the 
cool voice of Don Mariano interrupted 
her: 

“You know, of course, that I must 
read anything that you write before it 
can be posted. This one is finished?” 
He stretched out his hand. 

“Of course I knew no such thing,” 
said Alicia. “I forgot that reading other 
people’s letters was part of your system 
of government.” She tossed him her 
letter to her aunt. “Pray take it,” she 
said. “I hope you will find it interest- 
ing.” She attempted to go on with the 
other, but it now wore a different look. 
A long silence followed. She tried 
hopelessly to think of sentences that 
would appease Richard, and yet be 
meaningless to the eyes of Don Mari- 
ano. At last she threw down her pen 
in disgust, and arose, 

“It is quite impossible to write under 
such circumstances,” she said. “If you 
must read you had better write them.” 

“With all the pleasure in the world,” 
said Calderon, rising with alacrity. Her 
little bursts of temper always seemed to 
leave him peculiarly suave and at his 
ease. “TI pride myself upon my abilities 
as a letter writer. Let me see; what has 
been said—( Will you write if I dic- 
tate?) —‘My dear Richard——’ Rich- 
ard is your brother ?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, I see. Your fiancé!’ 

“Certainly not. My cousin.” 

“Oh, I understand. May I see how 
you have begun, so that I may get an 
idea ?” 

“You won't get much of an idea from 
that,” said Alicia, amused in spite of 
herself to see how this barbarous alien 
would approach Richard in all his dig- 
nity. 


“ee 


Are you very resentful’—h’m—h’m 
‘six in your debt’—‘brings you word of 


my return.’ Now if I were you I 
should not assume that your return 
would compensate him for six letters, 
and letters of such a size. Oh, I am un- 
der no misapprehension. It will com- 
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pensate him, of course, but I should take 
another tone. I should say: 

“Dear Richard: Your six 
swered letters are before me 

“They are not,” said Alicia, “they 
could not be. I tore the first four up, 
and lost the fifth.” 

“In your mind’s eye, Miss Allen. 
Richard must have imagination: 
are before me and seem to say that you 
will never write again to your ungrate- 
ful cousin. I will not give you the op- 
portunity to punish me so _ heavily’ ” 
(Alicia snorted contemptuously at this 
idea, if a heroine may be permitted to 
do anything so unromantic), “ ‘for I am 
coming home next week, or perhaps the 
week after. So, my dear Richard, ends 
the expedition of which you so cordially 
disapproved’ D 

“Why, what makes you think he dis- 
approved ?” 

“Richards are the same the world 
over. They always disapprove, espe- 
cially of going away. Shall we add: 


unan- 


9’? 


‘Can it be your disapproval has had 
something to do with spoiling my en- 


joyment ?’ ” 

“Certainly not,” said Alicia, “Rich- 
ard’s head would be completely turned 
by any such suggestion. I shall sign it 
here.” 

She signed and handed it to him, to 
find that he was smiling at her. 

“And you have talked of my bru- 
tality,” he said. 

But Alicia was already regretting her 
momentary friendliness, and said coldly : 

“T do not talk of it or of anything else 
with you, Gen. Calderon, when I can 
avoid doing so.” 

His brow contracted slightly; he 
picked up the letters and said, formally : 

“Is there anything further that I can 
do for you?” 

“Yes,” said Alicia, rising, too, her 
voice not wholly under her control. “Of 
course I may be obliged to send for you 
in the capacity of interpreter, but until 
I do——” 

“T understand,” he answered, almost 
kindly. “I will not come again. Good- 
by, sefiorita.” 

She just bent her head. 

She did not need the quick click of the 


turning lock to tell her that she had been 
hasty and unwise. For the sake of at- 
taining one little victory, in order to be 
in the position, even as a captive, to dis- 
miss, she had sacrificed her only chance 
of obtaining information. She knew 
without being told that Calderon would 
not come back without being sent for. 
At the moment to send for him appeared 
an absolute impossibility. And yet im- 
mediately she had need of him. Every- 
where she turned she foresaw horrors. 
If the revolution was successful, the 
Calderons would be killed or driven out 
of the country, and in that case, since no 
one knew of her whereabouts, who could 
tell how long she might languish undis- 
covered? Or else, perhaps the house 
would be stormed and she rescued in 
full publicity, and here was an adven- 
ture to cling to her for the rest of her 
life—to be hinted at whenever her name 
was mentioned. 

On the other hand, if the revolution 
failed, the leaders would fall into the 
hands of the government, and her late 
host, her friend’s husband, the man at 
whose table she had sat, would, by her 
own agency, be subjected to what un- 
known horrors! Again and again the 
picture of the review came before her, 
and she saw the crumpled heap that an 
instant before had attempted the Presi- 
dent’s life. Would Vargas fall like that, 
or was something worse in store for 
him? 

She tried feebly to combine the dif- 
ferent impressions of Calderon that the 
last week had supplied. At first it had 
been simple enough. He had startled 
her by showing her how sinister a bar- 
barism could be cloaked by a polished 
exterior. This was startling, but not 
confusing. Now, however, she was 
obliged to think further. He had treated 
her with a certain consideration. She 
realized that with all his hardness he 
was capable of a sort of temperance. 
And yet it was this very temperance that 
in her heart she complained of. She 
found herself baffled by what, for lack 
of a better name, she called his imper- 
sonality. An American man under the 
same circumstances would have suc- 
ceeded in conveying to her that, while 
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too noble to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, he was keenly aware that it had 
advantages, that he was only regretting 
that they could not have met under hap- 
pier auspices. Not that she wished, or 
would have tolerated, the slightest ap- 
proach to love-making from Calderon, 
but she would have liked some recogni- 
tion of her individuality. She did not 
in the least understand that to him there 
was no pleasant, trifling intermediary 
space between. courtesy and courtship. 
All her life she had been petted and 
spoilt by every one with whom she came 
in contact. And now she missed some- 
thing—something, perhaps, which she 
could repel. She knew he was behay- 
ing exactly as a man of honor should 
(given that a man of honor could get 
into such a position), but she, too, had 
honorable qualities which she would 
have been proud to exercise. What did 
he think about her, what was his atti- 
tude? That she was just a human be- 
ing, whom, for state reasons, it was 
necessary to detain? This simple and 
obvious conclusion did not seem to her 
to cover the facts. 

Nothing can be more ignominious 
than to listen longingly for the foot- 
step of your captor. Yet such at the 
end of twenty-four hours was Alicia’s 
state of mind. 

She had nothing whatsoever to do— 
in this she found the explanation. She 
looked at her watch at the hour and at 
the half hour, and could not believe that 
only thirty minutes had passed. She 
tried to amuse herself with plans for es- 
cape, but knew that they were never to 
be put in practice, and her mind slipped 
away to the more pressing consideration 
of unexpected happenings that might 
force Don Mariano to break his word 
and return. Needless to say that the 
idea of sending for him repeatedly pre- 
sented itself, but she dismissed it 
quickly; yet not so quickly but what a 
dozen plausible pretexts occurred to her. 
A day as long as a lifetime went past 
and she looked forward to—how many 
more? By the evening of the first day 
she was ready either to be dragged to 
justice or rescued, so long as this limit- 
less monotony was put an end to. 























CHAPTER VI. 


ii was not surprising that by the 
morning of the fourth day her mind 
turned more and more toward the possi- 
bility of escape. At first doubtfully, 
then with more and more determination, 

Did Don Mariano suppose she was 
utterly spiritless, she asked herself, that 
he was willing to leave her day after - 
day without thinking it necessary to look 
to her security? Did he suppose escape 
was out of the question? Did he fancy 
that all women were like chickens—that 
you drew a chalk line about them, and 
they would not try to step over? Why, 
if she cared to try, doubtless it could be 
managed! Perhaps he trusted to her 
friendlessness and supposed she would 
not know what to do if she did succeed. 
She knew very well what she would do. 
She would slip unseen to Rosa’s home, 
tell her all, and be guided by her judg- 
ment. 

And then full-fledged, a simple expe- 
dient for escape leaped into her mind. 
If laying violent hands on Julia were 
repulsive to her, this obviated such a 
proceeding. It was simplicity itself. 

The old woman brought in her dinner 
at half-past six, but did not return for 
the tray until almost eight. By this 
time night had of course fallen. 

This evening when she returned she 
found the room in darkness; she turned 
on the electricity. No one was visible. 
The four bare walls appeared to inclose 
no hiding place. Julia cast one hasty 
glance under the bed. No one was 
there. Then, uttering piercing yells, she 
fled as it had been intended she should, 
leaving the door open behind her. 

Immediately Alicia emerged from her 
position between the spring bed and the 
mattress. She wasted no time, and the 
process left the bed a wreck of its 
former self. She knew her time was 
short, that even now Julia was sum- 
moning the assistance of any one who 
happened to be in the house. So she ran 
quickly across the paved court and 
touched the arm of the sentry. In her 
open hands she was carrying all the 
money she had, including even that 
which she had reserved for her trip 
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home. It was in shining American gold 
pieces. She spoke no Spanish, but her 
gesture was eloquent enough. The man 
understood, for though he shook his 
head, his eyes rested longingly on the 
coins. She let them slip from one hand 
to the other, and held them out again 
with no better result. 

Then the hope occurred to her that 
perhaps he would be more attracted to 
jewelry than to hard cash. Old Julia’s 
voice could still be heard in the house. 
Alicia undid a fine gold chain set with 
pearls which she always wore about her 
throat, and offered it to the soldier. 
There was a moment’s pause. He evi- 
dently wavered. She pressed it on him, 
and saw with joy that he had yielded. 
One hand went out to take it, while the 
other flew to the lock. 

For an instant Alicia seemed to know 
again what it was to be free, then a cool 
voice behind her broke in: 

“What faith you have in the efficacy 
of bribes.” 

Calderon was advancing across the 
court, and Alicia recognized a leisure- 
liness in his movements for which she 
hated him. It was as if he wished to 
emphasize the fact that the occasion was 
not important, that there had never been 
any real likelihood of her escaping 
that there was no hurry. She resented 
his insolence even while the first bitter- 
ness of disappointment was upon her. 
She gave him no answer. She could 
think of nothing sufficiently biting, but 
her manner suggested an infinite self- 
control. 

They now moved again toward her 
late prison. He looked about the room 
with interest. The mattress half tossed 
upon the floor suggested plainly enough 
the place of her concealment. She saw 
that he took in her whole scheme. 

He shut the door and leaned his 
shoulder against it. 

“Miss Allen,” he said, “I should like 
to call your attention to these facts: 
You have attempted to escape, and have 
met with what, under the circumstances, 
was a remarkable degree of good luck, 
more than you would ever have again. 
What have you accomplished? Poor 
old Julia is having hysterics in the 
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kitchen for fear I sha!l hold her respon- 
sible ° 

She turned on him quickly: 

“Believe me, I regret both the nerv- 
ousness of Julia’s temperament and the 
violence of yours, but 

“T merely call your attention to the 
results of your day’s work—Julia in 
hysterics, and this poor chap outside 
ruined.” 

“Ruined! Why?” 

“You suppose he will again enjoy my 
good opinion ?” 

Alicia took the small revenge that 
came to her. “Oh,” she said, politely, 
“not enjoying your good opinion is 
ruin?” 

“It is no small calamity in the army 
which I command.” 

“IT sympathize with him most earn- 
estly. By the way, he did not take a 
bribe.” 

“No, I was merciful enough to speak 
in time to prevent him.” 

“He did not take it, and you cannot 
be sure that he would have taken it.” 

“He will never again be in a position 
where it matters whether he takes bribes 
or not. The man is ruined, and you are 
not at liberty.” 

To be foiled and mocked, at the same 
time, is more than human forbearance 
can stand. Alicia lost her temper. 

“T will not be held responsible,” she 
said, “for your own hateful, narrow, in- 
human condemnation of him.” 

“But of course you are responsible. 
You are responsible for having offered 
this poor creature a bribe which he 
could not be expected to refuse and 
which to accept was ruin.” 

“Exactly. Then if you see so clearly 
that he could not be expected to stand 
the test you should the more easily for- 
give him.” 

“Forgive him! You speak like a 
nursery governess. I find, thanks to 
you, that this man is unfit for his duty. 
I therefore discard him. He is free to 
find something to which he is better 
adapted. There is as much question of 
forgiving him as of forgiving a defect- 
ive gun. 

“Very logical, no doubt. 








He would, 
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though, in all probability be stronger 
than a man who had never _ been 
tempted.” 

“IT am a soldier, Miss Allen, not a 
philanthropist.” 

“Very well,” said Alicia, crossly. 
“Pray direct your army to please your- 
self. I don’t know why you think it 
necessary to scold me because your own 
men are not up to the standard you 
desire.” 

“Then let me tell you why. It angers 
me that, having sacrified the honor of 
an ignorant man to your own restless- 
ness you accuse me of cruelty because 
the whole incident cannot be wiped out. 
It is the habit of your sex, sefiorita, to 
seize the thing they desire at any cost 
and trust to their own powers afterward 
to set everything right. If there has 
been any selfishness or hardness dis- 
played to-night, it has been yours. Only 
one kindness has been done, and that 
was by me, when I spoke before money 
had actually changed hands.” 

“It must be delightful,” said Alicia, 


“so thoroughly to approve of one’s own 


conduct. As we are not entirely agreed 
in the matter perhaps you will let me 
wish you good-night.” 

She had found it so satisfactory to 
dismiss him before that she naturally 
hoped for the same pleasure again. But 
now, unfortunately, as she met his some- 
what masterful glance, she realized that 
even in this exercise of power she was 
not free, that she was asking a favor 
and that her satisfaction was derived 
merely from asking it ungraciously. 
The suggestion was emphasized by the 
very slight smile with which he favored 
her before he took his departure. 

It was scarcely to be expected that 
she should sleep after such a beginning 
to the night. Perhaps she would have 
been wiser not to try. In any case, she 
would have met with little success. She 
tossed and flung herself about until day- 
light. As the first streak of light began 
to shine in at the aperture in the wall she 
fell into a doze and awoke half an hour 
later to one single absorbing fact—pain. 

Worry, nervousness, excitement, phys- 
ical exhaustion and some tears had 
brought on an acute attack of neuralgia. 


She lay quite still, scarcely breathing. 
Julia came in, but her voluble solicitude 
drew no response. Indeed, Alicia was 
incapable of taking in any outside im- 
pression, and the old woman might have 
run out now leaving the door unlocked 
or even open without the girl’s being 
able to take advantage of her careless- 
ness. 

This particular indiscretion, however, 
Julia did not commit. She contented 
herself with seeking Calderon, who was 
about to ride forth for his day’s work 
at the barracks, and informing him with 
many protestations that the “blanchita” 
was dying. The consequence was that 
an instant later he was standing at her 
bedside. 

Even through a fog of pain she was 
probably aware that the clank of a 
sabre did not attach to Julia’s person, 
but she did not open her eyes until her 
hand was taken and in many soothing 
and commiserating phrases she was ex- 
horted to say what was the matter with 
her. Then she lifted her lids, and sum- 
moning all her faculties explained that 
it was only neuralgia, and that she 
would be all right if she could sleep. 

She heard directions given to Julia, 
and presently something was held to 
her lips, and from sheer lack of will she 
drank it. She was aware that life be- 
came a little easier, that awnings were 
stretched to keep out the hot band of 
sunlight on the opposite wall, a buzzing 
breeze cooled the air, a breeze that she 
was too much absorbed to connect with 
an electric fan. Julia was moving about 
the room carrying out the instructions of 
the blue and silver figure who still stood 
beside her. Then the pain began to 
grow not less but more bearable and 
then she fell asleep. 

An hour later she awoke, dazed, slow 
in mind, but free from pain; she awoke 
to find her hand still held—or was it 
possible that her own fingers closed the 
more securely?—by the same strong, 
thin hand. He was standing in exactly 
the same attitude; he had not moved a 
muscle. 

She opened her eyes, looked at him 
and said: 

“Why did you shoot that man?” 
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Then more fully recalled to life by his 
puzzled look, she withdrew her hand, 
and asked: “How long have I been 
asleep ?” 

“About an hour.” 

“And you have been standing there 
ever since?” 

“Why, sabres are not very good 
things in a sick-room,” he answered, and 
as if in proof of his statement he pulled 
a chair toward him, and at the move- 
ment there was not a little clanking. 

For a moment she said nothing. She 
was going over the facts with returning 
consciousness. Pain, a wonderful lev- 
eler of convention, had now gone and 
she was prepared to be horrified at her 
own conduct. She slowly and very 
deeply blushed, a blush that had the look 
of resentment, as she said: 

“You promised that you would not 
again come unless I expressly sent for 
you.” 

He sprang up and asked with a di- 
rectness almost fierce: 

“You mean you wish me to go?” 

“Yes, of course.” 


He gave her no time to consider, but 


strode to the door. Nevertheless, even 
while he crossed the room, she realized 
that in her weak and friendless state 
she was not, after all, so very eager to 
see the last of him. 

It was with his hand on the door that 
he suddenly stopped. 

“T will not go,” he said. “You are 
not fit to be left alone. It is not right.” 
He paused, evidently expecting her to 
protest, but as she felt it quite impossi- 
ble to speak without bursting into tears, 
she continued silent, and he went on: 

“T have tried so far to behave as you 
seemed to wish—to do what you liked, 
but what is the use? Nothing pleases 
you, nothing I do is right.” 

At this she managed to say: 

“My position is not easy.” 

“Nor mine,” he returned, quickly. 
“Do you suppose that I do not know or 
care what you are going through? Am 
I blind or an idiot not to know to what 
you have been brought up? Grant my 
contention for a moment that I was 
compelled to imprison you, do you sup- 


pose that it is nothing to me; or that I 
forget as I ride about that accursed 
armory that you are here forlorn and 
frightened? What, not frightened? 
Then only because you are the most 
spirited woman in the world. I ask you 
what am I to do? Should I go away 
and leave you, knowing as I do that you 
are capable of dying rather than send 
for me? Or should I come back to see 
that you are taken care of, at the 
risk of distressing and alarming you 
and making you hate me more? Every- 
thing I do is wrong in your eyes, there- 
fore had I not better do what is right in 
my own?” 

There was a pause, then Alicia said, 
feebly : 

“T know that you have shown me a 
certain consideration, for which I am 
grateful. To-day you have been kind. 
I wish to thank you.” She was aware 
of the utter inefficiency of a manner she 
had intended to be merely free from too 
much empressement. 

“There!” he cried, “was anything 
ever more reluctant? I have done ab- 
solutely nothing; in mere humanity I 
could not well have done less, yet you 
hate me so much that you cannot bear 
to be under so slight an obligation.” 

“I do not hate you,” said the girl, 
wearily. “I cannot judge you because I 
don’t in the least understand you.” 

“Nor I you,” he returned, eagerly, 
and added with compunction at her pale 
looks: ‘Ah, povracita! I only distress 
you when you are not strong enough to 
bear it. I am so sorry for you. What! 
Is even that offensive? Then tell me 
only what you wish me to do. Can you 
not trust me so far?” 

“As far as your treatment of me— 
myself, goes,” said Alicia, a trifle grudg- 
ingly, “I do trust you. I know you have 
been kind to me, but I cannot forget 
what you said at the ball, nor all the 
things I hear of you, nor the man I 
saw you shoot like a dog. Why did you 
kill him ?” 

“What do you mean? The man who 
shot at my brother and his children ?” 

“They told me you had hired him to 
shoot, so that you would all seem 
braver and be more popular, and that 
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when you saw this was suspected you 
killed him.” 

“Ah,” said Calderon, with some tem- 
per, and then more calmly: “You have 
been well prepared to hate me, and yet 
—I am of a different race, but I am not 
on that account a monster. Why do you 
not judge of me as you see me? Can 
you not grant me some virtues? Be at 
least just to me. A day, two days, ten 
days, and I shall see you no more a 

“You must go now,” she interrupted, 
but with some gentleness. 

“T know, I know. I should have been 
with my troops an hour ago. I am go- 
ing.” He paused. “If you trust me, 
why not behave as if you did? Why 
must we act these lies? You are lonely 
—I know you are—how lonely, my poor 
child! If you are glad to see me—and 
you are glad—why must we pretend that 
you are not?) Why need I pretend that 
a beautiful woman thrown in my path 
like this leaves me unmoved? I will do 
exactly as you say; I will not come back 
if you say not, but I will not pretend 
that I do not want to come; no, nor be- 
Keve that you would not sometimes be 
glad to see me.” 

Ever since she was seventeen men 
had been making love to Alicia, and 
though she had loved none of them she 
had derived varying degrees of amuse- 
ment or excitement from their emotion. 
But this was something different. Of 
Calderon’s emotion she knew nothing, 
or scarcely anything, so shaken was she 
by her own. She dared not look up, 
for fear of meeting his eyes. An ago- 
nized silence ensued. 

He laid his hand on the door: ‘May 

come back ?” he said. 

A barely audible ‘“Yes” reached him. 

“It-will not be disagreeable to you?” 

She summoned all her firmness. She 
desired above all things to bring the con- 
versation out of this dangerous, delight- 
ful country of fogs and concealments, 
and to this end said with perfect hon- 
esty : 

“T shall be glad to see you.” 

“Ah,” he said, “you are the bravest 
woman in the world, and you shall never 
regret it.” And with this he left her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Left her alone, but not lonely. 

The first time a woman is really 
touched and stirred, the rest of time 
seems scarcely long enough to think it 
out in. Alicia was not at all aware that 
she was in any danger of falling in love 
with Calderon. She thought the con- 
fusion that reigned in her being was to 
be explained by the sudden reversal of 
her opinion of him. She thought her 
strange pleasure was due to being able 
to think so much better of a human be- 
ing; to the sudden lifting of the sinister 
impression which had weighed so heav- 
ily upon her. Indeed to be quite ac- 
curate she did not think at all, but if 
she had been urged would thus have 
explained the tense exhilaration of her 
spirits. 

She did not think, and did not want 
to think. Every now and again a vague 
and helpless wonder assailed her as to 
how she was to receive him when he re- 
turned. Often before she had wondered 
how it would be wise or kind or right 
to receive a man—Richard or his peers— 
but as a matter of fact she had always 
known all the time how she actually 
meant to behave when the moment 
came. But this was different; then she 
had trusted to the caprice of the mo- 
ment; now she really wanted to do the 
right thing, but was hampered first by 
not knowing what it was, and second by 
not feeling at all sure she would achieve 
it, if she did know. 

She had scarcely finished dressing 
when the old woman came in with her 
arms full of flowers, flowers such as 
Alicia had rarely seen. Not that their 
varieties were unknown, they were but 
roses and gardenias, but in such profu- 
sion and perfection as she had never 
known. How different from __ set 
bunches of violets, or from cabbage-like 
American Beauty roses, with their stalks 
sticking through a cardboard box. How 
often at home she had received such 
tributes without a tremor. 

Now she experienced several tremors. 
It seemed a most fitting and excellent 
epilogue to their interview, an emphasis 
of all that had happened. And then 
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she was alarmed to find how much there 
was to emphasize, how much importance 
she already attached to it. With the 
flowers there was a note. 


“After all, there are some advantages in 
being chief of an army. Do you remember 
the little garden on the hill? One of my 
aides is even now subsidizing the gardener or 
owner thereof and superintending the cutting 
of the best flowers. Presently he will have 
my orders to take them—to old Julia, of 
course. I am sitting under an orange tree, 
trusting that it is not as hot where you are. 
I am writing on my knee, in the hope that I 
present the appearance of a general busy 
with his dispatches. Alas, alas, sefiorita, 
there is great activity in the military 
world! A settlement is at hand, at which I 
am supposed to rejoice, having been instru- 
mental in bringing it about. In two days or 
three at most you will be at liberty. Do 
you know that, after all, this morning, I went 
away without asking how you were? Would 
it be a great deal to pray you to send me a 
word in answer by the messenger who brings 
this? I should like to know that you are no 
longer suffering. M. C.” 


Under the charm as she was, all the 
more under since his note, two days it 
seemed to her was too much to spend 
under his roof. Her position was intol- 
erable. She wrote: 


I cannot bear it. 
They are won- 


“Two days is too much. 
Thank you for the flowers. 
derful. I love them, but I want a greater 
favor. Set me at liberty to-night. Accom- 
plish it, you, who are commander-in-chief 
of an army. I am quite well again. 

i 


” 


To this within an hour she had a 
reply : 


“You shall be free to-night, though remem- 
ber that left to myself I should have been 
for peaceful methods.” 


She stood turning the note over in 
hands that actually shook. She was to 
be free, but how? And what methods, 
not peaceful, were to be used? 

Suddenly the sound of heavy firing 
came as if in answer to her question. 

And now began such an afternoon for 
her as might have atoned for the sins of 
a lifetime. It now needed no further 
explanation to understand in full the 
meaning of Calderon’s letter. The 
time the insurgents had counted on be- 


ing able to hold out was still two days 
short of completion. For this Calderon 
had been willing to wait, had it not been 
for her own impatience. He had been 
eager for a peaceful surrender, in spite 
of his consciousness of power. It was 
she, who, in spite of her talk of mercy, 
had driven him to use force. 

She felt as if she directed every gun, 
and as if each shot were fatal. The 
afternoon wore on and she became pos- 
sessed with one single desire—that Cal- 
deron should return and tell her what 
had happened, tell her that she was not 
a murderess. 

“Fle said he would come,” she said 
aloud, and knew that while that firing 
continued his thoughts were not of her. 

Again it occurred to her that he might 
very well never return at all. She had 
granted him even in her most inimical 
moments the virtue of courage. He 
would not spare himself now. What 
more natural than that he should be 
killed. 

About seven she heard the lock turn 
and sprang up, for the guns had ceased 
a few moments before, to encounter— 
Julia with her dinner. 

When she was alone she pushed the 
tray from her, and leaning her elbows on 
the table covered her face with her 
hands. She was not crying, but was 
struggling to regain her spirit and poise. 
She did not notice that the door had not 
shut after Julia until it had admitted 
another. He was standing at her side 
before she suspected his presence, and 
when she saw him, the start his proxim- 
ity caused her was too much for her 
nerves. She burst into tears. 

He took her hand, but she snatched it 
away. 

“Oh,” she said, crossly, “how I hate 
to be startled! As if I did not have 
enough to bear!” 

“And that is all you have to say to 
me?” he said. 

If she had been so weak as to look for- 
ward to their meeting as important, she 
did not like this intimation that he ex- 
pected her to. She recovered her com- 
posure and was able to say: 

“It is you, I think, who must have 
something to say to me.” 
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He did not answer. Looking up she 
saw he looked worn and tired, and not 
a little dusty and disheveled. He un- 
buckled his sword with a certain lack 
of energy and then, there being no other 
place to sit, sat down on the floor with 
his shoulders against the wall. 

“Your dinner will be cold,” he said, 
glancing at the tray. 

“T cannot eat,” returned Alicia. 

“I beg you will eat,” he said, politely, 
yet with a suggestion in his tone that to 
be forced to contend over such minor 
points was inexpressibly wearisome to 
him. “It may be some time before 
you eat again. Perhaps, too, you will 
give me a little. I have had nothing 
since sunrise.” 

It needed only this little excuse to pity 
in order to disarm Alicia completely. 
She poured out a cup of soup. 

“That is very wrong of you—not to 
eat. I thought soldiers had to learn to 
take care of themselves,” she said, re- 
provingly. “You look tired to death.” 

He drank the soup in silence, meekly 
accepting both the reproof and the little 
slices of bread which she handed down 
to him. 

At length, his eyes meeting hers, he 
said: 

“Well, it is all over. 
to-night.” 

“That is very good news,” said the 
girl, but without enthusiasm. She 
knew her tone was cool, but how, she 
said to herself, could she be elated at 
her freedom when she did not know 
what price had been paid for it? 

He glanced at her sharply. 

“I am more than repaid by your grati- 
tude,” he remarked, disagreeably. 

“Ts it entirely your doing?” asked 
Alicia, nettled at his tone, and intending 
to recall to his mind the work of the rest 
of the army. 

“No,” he said, “it is all yours. I was 
going to starve them out. It would 
have been a matter of a few days at 
most. My brother has been in favor 
of harsher methods all along, and when 
I found you agreed with him It 
was just as well I dare say. Very lit- 
tle powder and shot were expended.” 

“What; no one was killed?” 


You will be free 


” 


“The 
slight.” 
“Ah,” said Alicia. “You knew I did 
not wish men to be killed for my sake.” 

“No?” 

In an instant she regained all her old 
impression of him. He was cool and 
unscrupulous, and his tone bit like steel. 
He went on: 

“You wanted to be free to-night, and 
you knew I thought that there was but 
one way.” 

“T wanted nothing that would cost 
human life,” she said, decisively. 

“No? Liberty has always cost that 
at least. But if you want also the pleas- 
ure of a free conscience, pray set the 
deaths to my account, for with me they 
do not weigh so heavily.” He leaned 
his head back against the wall, and 
looked at her from under his raised eye- 
brows, as Vargas had first described 
him. She did not wonder that there 
were men who hated him. 

“What has happened to Don Luis?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing, as yet. He is in the mili- 
tary prison, with the others.” 

“What will happen to them?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

She leaned toward him, 
make him look at her again. 

“Don Mariano,” she said, “you will 
not let them kill Don Luis ?” 

“T do not think I shall again interfere 
with the existing order in the hope of 
satisfying your wishes. There is not, 
as vou Yankees say, enough in it.” 

“Tt is the first time,” said Alicia, 
“that you have been insolent to me.” 

“T deserve the more credit, then, for 
it is not the first time that you have 
been unjust and ungrateful.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You wished very much to be free 
to-night. It was not your fault that you 
wished it so much, but mine—the fault 
of things as they are. Nevertheless, if 
you were right to wish it, you might 
have had the courage to stick by your 
wish, even if it did cost the lives of a 
few soldiers and traitors.” He got up 
and stood an instant as if in thought. 
“Voya, pensa,” he said. “How soon 
can we get off? Be ready at about ten 


losses on both sides were 


trying to 
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if you will be so kind, and I will come 
for you.” 
“You will take me to Rosa?” 
He looked at her blankly. “Why, no, 
of course not,” he said. ‘I shall take 


you to the coast. A steamer sails at sun- 
rise.” 

“A steamer that will take me home. 
Ah, but it is a long trip to the coast, 
I can be ready 


why wait until ten? 
now, this instant.” 

“We must wait until after dark and 
the streets are deserted. I have, besides, 
several things to do. I must see my 
brother, and go to the hospital, and—as 
near ten as possible. I will send you a 
pair of saddlebags. They must hold 
what you want for the journey. Later I 
can send your trunk after you. It would 
be well, would it not, to cable your rela- 
tions? I will send one at once, if you 
will write it. My handwriting must not 
be on it, of course.” She sat down obe- 
diently, and paused, pencil in hand. 
Seeing this, he dictated: “ ‘Arrive Santa 
Maria’ (the name of your steamer ), ‘the 
twentieth.’ Do not sign it.” He took 
the paper and folded it carefully. See- 
ing that he was about to leave her, she 
said, quickly : 

“You cannot go without telling me 
what has happened ?” 

At once it was evident that she was 
to get no spirited recital. He looked 
bored to death at having to delay for 
such a reason, and prepared to put her 
in possession of facts as quickly and as 
meagerly as possible. 

“Their hope, since you and all their 
messengers failed, has been that their 
allies on the outside would act without 
any preconcerted signal, but thanks to 
vour letter we have been able to identify 
a number of these allies and to secure 
enough evidence to imprison them, or, 
failing this, have kept them under such 
strict surveillance that any action was 
impossible. The whole thing has been 
extraordinarily badly managed. They 
could scarcely have succeeded under 
such bunglers. It has only remained for 
me to say whether I would starve them 
out or attack them. 1 thought the 
former plan best though tedious, for it 
would have saved a great deal of ill 
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feeling. Nothing is so harmless as an 
unsuccessful revolution in which no 
blood has been shed. But when I re- 
ceived your note I changed my mind. 
I ordered the only gun we had in place, 
and two hours later I was in the bar- 
racks myself. Whatever men were 
killed were killed at the door. It was a 
foregone conclusion. They could not 
keep us out. It was almost sure death 
for the first five or six men who tried 
to go in, but the others were all safe 
enough.” He ended in a drawl of 
weariness. 

“You were not among the first five, 
I am delighted to see,” said Alicia, yield- 
ing to an irresistible impulse to be dis- 
agreeable, and the next moment re- 
gretted it, for she knew that he had been 
among those first few and that he would 
not take the trouble to say so. 

“You will be interested to know,” he 
went on, as if she had not spoken, “that 
your partisans attempted to blow up the 
barracks, not while they were in it— 
nothing so rash, but when, having sur- 
rendered at our discretion, they should 
have been safely removed to the prison. 
It would simplify matters, they thought, 
if we were all blown up in the build- 
ing. Happily the danger occurred to 
me, and their arrangements were dis- 
covered before the fuse burnt out. You 
may imagine, however, how much 
clemency is likely to be shown to them. 
Is there anything else you wish to know ? 
Ah, yes, another point. The American 
Consul is now sitting in the prison wait- 
ing for an interview with Vargas in or- 
der to find out where you are. At 
twelve to-night it will be accorded to 
him. By that time, if by any chance he 
should succeed in finding out anything 
at all, you will be on the water. To- 
morrow he will receive a cable saying 
that you landed safely in New York to- 
day. No, I know you won't land for 
another week. But as far as Santiago 
is concerned your time since your escape 
from the barracks will be accounted 
for.” 

“One thing more. 
her husband is alive?” 
“T sent her a note at once.” 

“Ah, that was kind of you.” 


Rosa knows that 
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“T am fortunate in your approval,” he 
said, and left her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was after eleven when he knocked 
at her door. She had long been ready, 
and came out with the packed saddle- 
bags in her hand. 

He was the first time in their ac- 
quaintance in plain clothes, just as if, 
she thought, he were like any other 
good-looking gentleman of the type she 
had always known. She had no idea 
that to appear thus was an offense in the 
army which he commanded and _ that 
he did so only in order to avoid recog- 
nition in case they should meet any one 
upon the journey. 

He took the saddlebags from her, 
crossed the court, looked out to assure 
himself that no one was in sight, and 
then motioned to her to follow him. Not 
a word had been exchanged between 
them. 

It was a clear, cool evening, the moon 
had not yet risen, but southern stars are 
capable of giving a great deal of light. 
The town was absolutely quiet. 

They walked silently down the same 
street up which a few days before they 
had come together, but once outside the 
town they took another turning and 
after a little came to a tree where two 
horses already saddled were tied. Cal- 
deron put her up in silence, flung him- 
self on and proceeded. 

They had been going for some min- 
utes before the fact struck Alicia with 
full intensity that in all probability they 
would never see each other again. It 
was with a different motive from the one 
he attributed to her that she asked: 

“How long will it take us ?” 

He was slightly ahead of her. and 
drew back, as he answered: 

“About three hours, I am afraid. We 
strike the coast at a nearer point than 
the railway does, but the roads are in 
a bad condition. We must make what- 
ever time we can here. Later we shall 
not be able to go faster than a walk.” 

Alicia wondered what worse she could 
expect. The road was evidently an old 


Spanish highway, so broad that a dozen 
carriages could have driven abreast 
upon it. It wound down among the 
hills like a dim river. It presented, as 
a matter of fact, something the appear- 
ance of a bed of a river, for originally 
it had been made of large square blocks 
and these had been displaced by the tor- 
rential rains of many wet seasons so 
that now in its whole wide extent there 
was but a narrow winding path in 
which horses could find safe footing. 

Calderon rode on ahead, bent only on 
making time. In his hands this process 
became almost a science. His horse 
slowed only where it was necessary and 
lost not an instant in getting into his 
stride again. His eyes never seemed to 
waver nor ever deceive him as to the 
best bit of road; he never missed a picce 
of ground suitable for a canter. She 
watched his slim, strong figure in front 
of her, and wondered whether it was 
while at school in England that he had 
learned that .firm, easy seat on a horse. 

Now and again where the going 
would have allowed it she expected him 
to pull back beside her, but this he never 
did. Frequently he turned in his saddle 
to see that she was keeping up, but he 
did not draw rein. The pace was not 
fast, but very steady. She began to 
think that their last hours together were 
to be spent in unbroken silence. 

They had been unceasingly descend- 
ing from the highlands of the interior 
toward the sea, and presently the de- 
scent became steeper, the stones smaller 
and so numerous that there was now no 
choice of way. He was obliged to walk 
his horse, and the horses of themselves 
came abreast. He turned to her po- 
litely : 

“You will be exhausted, I fear. It is 
a hard trip for a lady, but we have not 
much time. I must be back again be- 
fore daylight.” 

The air seemed so full of something 
dangerous and critical, it was to her so 
plain, like a palpable thing between 
them, that more was happening than his 
manner would admit, that she could 
scarcely command a suitable answer. 
She said, tonelessly : 

“We were late in starting.” 
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“T was detained by my brother. I re- 
gretted keeping you waiting. He 
wished to talk to me. I did not think 
it prudent to show impatience to be off.” 

“He does not know that I Of 
course not. But suppose he sends for 
you in your absence ?” 

“He will be told that I am asleep and 
not to be disturbed by any one on any 
pretext. But he is not likely to send 
for me. We did not part cordially.” 

“Why not? After your success?” 

“When I went to him I found poor 
Dofia Rosa had been pleading her hus- 
band’s cause, pleading for his life, and 
in the process she had unfortunately re- 
vealed what I had so far omitted to 
mention and that is the scheme to blow 
up the barracks after surrender. This 
information did not predispose my 
brother to mercy. Indeed, after having 
spent three hours with him, | ie 

“What will he do to them?” 

“They are to have a legal trial.” 

“But what good will that do them?” 
cried Alicia. “They are traitors, of 
course. Every one knows that.” 

“On the contrary. Vargas maintains 
that he was caught in the barracks 


against his will and points in proof of 
his innocence to the fact that he had 
brought his sister and his guest with 


him. He says very plausibly that he 
would not have brought two women if 
he had been concerned to strengthen the 
insurgent cause. All of which is very 
convincing if it were not for the letter 
which he gave you to deliver to his 
wife.” 

“Who knows of that letter?” 

“So far, you and I, seforita.” 

“And no one else?” 

“No one else.” 

“Destroy it.” 

“Nombre de Dios,’ cried Calderon, 
“and why should I destroy evidence 
against an enemy; why should I shelter 
a traitor—a man, moreover, whom I par- 
ticularly dislike and despise.” 

“He has been very kind to me,’”’ said 
Alicia, irrelevantly. “I have stayed in 
his house.” 

“You have stayed in mine. 
to be at all considered ?” 

“It is not a question of your life. If 


Am I not 
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your life were in danger I should try 
to save it.” 

Calderon laughed. 

“You would be very kind, sefiorita, 
but if my life were in danger from Var- 
gas you would not have time to save 
me; I should be dead before you had 
time to draw breath.” 

Their horses were close together, and 
Alicia turned to him with the manner of 
a person who is about to mention that 
which hitherto has been only tacitly ac- 
knowledged. 

“Don Mariano,” she said, “I know 
you do net like nor understand my 
countrywomen, that only to-day I of- 
fended you, not wholly unintentionally, 
that we are not at all friends, and yet 
nevertheless I feel——”’ she paused, not 
because her idea was uncertain but be- 
cause she could not on the instant com- 
mand words suitable to expressing her 
belief that in the end he would obey her 
wishes. She half hoped that he would 
come to her assistance, but he remained 
inquiringly silent, and she finally ended 
with: “I feel you would do something to 
oblige me.” 

“T am vain enough to think I have 
already done much.” 

“Well, then it is not so inexcusable of 
me to ask you to do still more.” 

“You find I was so well rewarded 
the last time that I must be eager to 
try again?” 

“What reward did you expect?” 

“T expected your gratitude—not a 
great deal to ask—a little kindness, a 
slight change from your past brusque- 
ness. I did what I had not merely im- 
agined would please you, but what you 
had directly asked, or shall I say re- 
quired of me. What was the result? 
My obedience to your wishes was but a 
new crime, a fresh opportunity for you 
to expose my wickedness. No, sefiorita, 
believe me, not again.” 

“This time,” said Alicia, tremulously, 
“T would not be ungrateful. I should 
have no way of showing it, for I sup- 
pose I shall never see you again, but I 
should always remember as long as I 
lived.” 

“And why, senorita, should I want to 
be remembered ?” Calderon asked, with 
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some irritation. ‘While there was time, 
I wanted a definite thing, that you 
should be a trifle more courteous to me, 
but now Am | a schoolgirl to take 
pleasure in being remembered? You 
ask me to save Don Luis, to risk my 
reputation, possibly my life, for the sake 
of a man I heartily hate, and the reward 
is to be—that you will remember me? 
Muchissimus gracias, but we are some 
centuries beyond that sort of thing. Be- 
sides,” he answered, glancing down at 
her with one of his queer, quick looks, 
“the reward is mine already. You will 
not under any circumstances forget 
me.” 

“But do you not care at all in what 
manner I remember you?” 

He held up his hand. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘I would give my 
right hand to know how you will be 
thinking of me. But, then, that is a 
thing you cannot tell me, and cannot 
control. A month, a year among your 
old surroundings may do_ stranger 
things to your recollection of me than 
you suppose, may very easily, whatever 
you say now, change me into a monster 


again.” 

“I could not under any circumstances 
think of you as a monster if you spared 
Don Luis.” 

“T have not said I minded your think- 


’ 


ing of me as a monster.’ 

She did not answer. Absurd as she 
felt it to be she was deeply hurt to find 
that at the final issue he would yield 
nothing, that, after all, she had no power 
over him. She felt as if he must know 
that she was more friendly in spirit than 
ever before. He ought to have seen that, 
lonely and nervous as she was, trav- 
eling in the dead of night by his side 
through a sleeping or unpeopled coun- 
try, she was quite ready that a more 
pleasant relation should be forced upon 
her. Was she going to bicker, when 
they might as well have been the only 
couple alive in the whole world so ab- 
solutely were they alone? This she said 
to herself was real hardness, as if his 
other offenses had been inconsiderable 
in comparison. She was too inexperi- 
enced, not in being loved, but in loving, 
to understand in the least the fierce 


aloofness of his attitude. She believed 
it to be exactly what it appeared, utter 
indifference. With any other man she 
would have been wiser, would have sus- 
pected that, after all that had passed, he 
could not feel, as he rode beside her 
through the still southern night, as 
coolly antagonistic as his manner con- 
veyed. As it was, she only felt solitary 
and unhappy, and reproachful. 

They went on thus a long time. She 
could hardly have said for how long she 
had been listening in silence to the beat 
of the horses’ hoofs on the stones, when 
he suddenly leaned forward and, laying 
his hand on her horse’s neck, said in a 
voice too carefully controlled to be calm: 

“Do you remember once offering me a 
bribe?” 

She was not likely to forget the most 
humiliating episode of her life—so she 
reckoned the short scene outside the 
coffee plantation. Now she grew hot, 
not so much at the recollection, but at 
the mete sound of words referring to it. 

She said “Yes” defiantly, and raised 
her eyes to his to show that she was not 
afraid to look at him; then bitterly re- 
gretied that she had. 

“Offer it to me again now.” 

“The price of Don Luis’ life?” 

“Not a hair of his head shall be 
touched.” 

She was distressed to find how her 
voice shook, as she answered: 

“Tt seems to me that it is either right 
or wrong to save him. If it is wrong 
you should not let yourself be bribed. 
If it is right you should not need to be.” 

“Right and wrong be hanged! Un- 
der the laws of any country he is a 
traitor, and deserves hanging. In sav- 
ing his very worthless life I should un- 
dergo a certain amount of personal risk. 
It is merely a question of whether I 
choose to do this or not. I do not choose 
to do it unless I am offered something in 
return, unless, in a word, you will kiss 
me.” 

“Oh, how can I!” said Alicia, almost 
with a wail. 

“Once you offered easily enough.” 

“Tt was different then.” 

“What, you hated me less?” 

“T did not know you as well.” 
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She was quite serious, but he laughed 
shortly at the ambiguousness of this 
statement and was silent. And if be- 
fore their silence had been explicit and 
dangerous, it now had a significance that 
no words could outdo, So unmistakably 
were they both engaged upon the same 
subject that not a single outward sign or 
token was necessary. 

He perhaps was making the mistake 
of supposing that she was in process 
of making up her mind. As a matter 
of fact, she had known at once that she 
was going to consent, yet every instant 
seemed to render it more impossible for 
her to break the silence and tell him 
so. This, strange to say, was where she 
found the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of the situation. Twice she opened 
her mouth to tell him, and twice found 
that she had closed it again without 
having spoken. As for him, he looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but hav- 
ing come to a tolerably good bit of road 
put his horse to a canter. 

Presently they came out on a shoul- 
der of a little hill, and looking down 
saw the sea almost at their feet. The 
night was still, and the sea was as calm 
as a great blue mirror. The waning 
moon, yellow and distorted, was push- 
ing through a low bank of clouds. As 
far as the eye could see the beach ran a 
white stripe along the sea with its 
ragged fringe of palms behind it. The 
rest of their road lay through this same 
belt of palms and heavy vegetation. 
Here was their last view of open coun- 
try. Alicia drew rein and gazed sea- 
ward. A little steamer was lying at 
anchor almost between her and the 
moon. The small bay was not a regu- 
lar port. One long, wooden dock ran 
far into the water, and at this smaller 
boats were in the habit of taking on a 
cargo of fruit. 

“That is your boat,” said Calderon. 
“She has been loading all day, and as 
soon as it is light will weigh anchor.” 

Alicia had nothing to answer. She 
was taken up with a vision of herself 
waking the next morning out of sight 
of land. Then there would be a few 
days more and then New York and 
Aunt Fanny and Richard. How would 


she ever be able to believe that she had 
lived through such scenes as this; how 
explain to herself the strange, dreamlike 
emotion of the incident here ending? 
She sat very still with her head turned 
seaward, knowing that he was watching 
her. At last she said: 

“What risk would you run?” 

“The risk of angering the President.” 

“Ts that so dangerous for you?” 

“Sufficiently, but there is a worse one 
before me.” 

“What ?” 

“You imagine no risk for the man 
whom you have kissed?” 

Her eyes made a question unneces- 
sary, and he added: 

“What else would ever seem worth 
doing ?” 

“Tt is a risk vou need not run. Save 
Don Luis without—without a bribe.” 

“T have named my price.” 

Again she knew the moment had 
come and again found herself incapa- 
ble of speech, until he leaned toward 
her, his hand on her saddle, and asked: 

“Well, is he to live, or not?” 

For answer she bent her head and 
kissed him. She had meant to brush 
his cheek, instead she met his lips. 

A moment later he said softly: 

“See, sefiorita, how easy it is to save 
a man’s life—or break his heart.” 

“T have saved his life.” 

“Don Luis shall live—should have 
immortality if I could give it to him. 
And that is all you are interested in?” 

“T must not be interested in anything 
else,” said Alicia, and put her horse in 
motion. Calderon followed her, and 
they passed through the darkness of the 
belt of palms, then across a space of 
low, sandy hills covered with sea grass 
and stunted bushes and came to a stand- 
still on the white beach. 

Calderon lost no time. He lit a cig- 
arette, holding the match an instant in 
the air before he extinguished it. 

“The captain of the steamer knows 
nothing,” he said. ‘‘He has received a 
special order from their agent to send a 
boat ashore here to-night for a passen- 
ger, an American lady alarmed by the 
revolution. To-morrow both the Ameri- 
can Consul and Dojia Rosa will receive 
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cables announcing your arrival in New 
York by last week’s boat from here. 
You could have caught the boat by go- 
ing directly to the port from the bar- 
racks. I do not think it will occur to 
them to inquire further whether or not 
you actually did go. The week since 
you escaped from the barracks will be 
practically wiped out.” 

“T shall of course tell my relations at 
home everything, and I cannct tell what 
they will do.” 

“You must do as you think best.” 

He got off and began unstrapping the 
saddlebags from his horse. Alicia sat 
watching his quick, capable hands. 
When she looked seaward she saw that 
a boat had put out from the steamer. 
The moon had risen entirely out of the 
clouds now and shed a strange dead 
light on the dark gray-blue water. A 
little breeze was rising, and the surface 
of the sea was lined with fine ripples 
which broke gently hissing at the horses’ 
feet. 

Calderon laid the bags on the sand 
and coming back stood beside her. The 
boat was nearing shore rapidly. Her 
eyes were on it and his on her. 

“Will you dismount,” he said. She 
slid to the ground without his assist- 
ance. He threw both bridles over his 
arm. “And now I must leave you,” he 
said. 

A true American, she held out her 
hand and said, simply : 

“Good-by.” 

“Hasta luego, sciiorita.” 

“You know I do not understand 
Spanish.” 

‘What, you do not understand that ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why, think, sefiorita, of the thing I 
am most likely to say. Still you do not 
know? Well, then, beware of the day 
when you find out. Oh, yes, you will 
know sometime.” He kissed her hand, 
and before she was aware of his inten- 
tion was absolutely gone. 

Not exactly thus had she imagined 
their parting. She had told herself that 
it was to be of course quite final, yet for 
that very reason she had expected it to 
be a little more explicit than this. She 


had not been conscious of expecting 
anything at all, but she now found her- 
self acutely disappointed, at what she 
could not definitely have said. This was 
better, of course, more sensible, more 
prudent. Here was nothing which, 
when she came to her senses, she could 
ever regret; everything was over and 
yet a word or two more would have 
done no harm. Without asking any- 
thing from her he might have let her 
see Her eyes were still on the 
palms when the sound of a keel grating 
on the sand recalled her. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Sometimes it seems as if Fate gave 
rest after periods of emotion, just as 
Nature gives sleep after pain. 

For seven days Alicia lay on her berth 
in the deck-cabin of the little steamer, 
trying to struggle back to being the 
same person she had been before, fear- 
ing lest her new capacity for suffering 
and for happiness should attract the at- 
tention of those who had seen her set 
sail a short two months before. 

By staying in her cabin she avoided 
all questions, though the rumor was go- 
ing about that she had had experiences 
with the rebels. The old black stew- 
ardess and the only other lady passen- 
ger—an elderly person traveling for her 
health—were not skillful enough, dur- 
ing the few visits they paid her, to elicit 
any further information. It was under- 
stood that she was not a good sailor and 
did not want to be disturbed. 

She lay with her hands under her 
head, looking out of the little window, 
and saw the sun come up out of the 
wonderful blue water; saw now and 
then a palm-tufted island, or a blue.cape 
loom up on the horizon, and best of all, 
saw nightly the same wan, misshapen 
moon which had lit her embarkation, 
rise later and later, until finally the 
morning before they reached New York 
the merest wisp of a crescent appeared 
but shortly before the sun. She looked 
at it gravely, and said aloud: 

“T shall never see its like again.” 
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All the ship was awake, for they had 
just sighted the lights of the New Jer- 
sey coast. Alicia, wrapped in a heavy 
cloak, for the May morning was dawn- 
ing cool, looked upon her native land 
with mixed feelings. 

If she had at once been plunged into 
her old life, among people doing the 
same old things, judging by the same 
old standards, who knows what changes 
might have been worked in the state of 
her heart and mind toward Calderon. 
As it was, these seven days had been but 
a poignant repetition of the week that 
preceded them. She had thought of 
him, felt and remembered nothing else. 
Alone and unhappy she had allowed 
herself the full luxury of recollection. 
In these seven days, more perhaps than 
in the week of her imprisonment, lay 
for her the great danger. 

On the dock were Aunt Fanny, and 
according to agreement, Richard. Alas, 
alas, what false hopes had she held out 
to him! Fall in love with the first of 
her countrymen whom she beheld on 
landing! Fall in love with kind, fat 
Richard! . 

“Well, dear,” said her aunt, enfolding 
her in an embrace, while Richard stood 
by, looking wistful, with his eyes as 
large as saucers. They were evidently 
determined to make her return pleas- 
ant. ‘How unexpectedly you came! 
We had scarcely got your letter saying 
that you were thinking of coming when 
we got your cable saying you were sail- 
ing at once.” 

The scene in the little bare room when 
she had written the cable came back to 
‘Alicia, and she answered, vaguely: 

“Yes, I thought it was well to take 
a steamer when I could get one. In 
those countries it is sometimes a little 
uncertain.” 

Surprisingly seldom is deceit care- 
fully planned and concerted, a course 
of action determined on before hand— 
especially with such people as Alicia. 
She was resolved to tell her aunt every- 
thing, and supposed at the moment that 
she was merely letting the first and not 
very propitious opportunity go by. Af- 
ter all, she could not very well enter into 
details before Richard. She naturally 


waited until she and her aunt should be 
alone. 

Richard now spoke. 

“Well, I am glad to see you safely 
home. There was something in the pa- 
pers a day or so ago about a revolution 
down there ig 

“A revolution!” cried Mrs. Evans. 
“I saw nothing about it. You must be 
mistaken, Richard. My husband and I 
always read the papers so carefully,” 
and a discussion arose between them 
about what the paper had said, and 
when, in which Alicia saw no necessity 
of joining. When it was over, however, 
she found herself still further com- 
mitted to ignorance of any revolution 
having taken place, just because she 
had not already spoken of one. 

Richard went on. 

“I don’t suppose it amounted to any- 
thing at all. I remember I had a letter 
from you written about the same time,” 
he directed a significant glance, and 
Alicia perceived the letter had met with 
his approval. ‘You did not mention 
any revolution. A man I know told me 
that the papers keep correspondents in 
those countries especially to send up 
stories of revolutions, and if they do not 
send up good lively stuff every now and 
then they get fired. Here is the in- 
spector for your keys. What! you have 
no keys? What in thunder are those 
things ?” 

Calderon’s saddlebags were critically 
examined, while Alicia explained with 
whatever quickness she possessed that 
trunks were so apt to miscarry, to be 
put off at wrong stations and miss the 
steamer that she had borrowed these 
saddlebags in order to bring by hand 
whatever was absolutely necessary for 
the steamer, and that as her trunk had 
missed it, the Vargases would send it 
to her the following week. 

She was surprised to find how easily 
this contented every one, and they soon 
began to move toward the street where 
her aunt’s carriage was waiting for 
them. 

“You have not said anything about 
how you liked the dagos, Alicia,” said 
Richard. ‘‘You came home sooner than 
you meant to. I told you you would. 
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Come, be honest; it was not all as you 
expected, was it?” 

“A good deal more, in some ways, 
Richard,” Alicia began, but Aunt 
Fanny, who thought Richard’s remark 
so obvious as to be better unsaid, re- 
marked, kindly: 

“Why, Richard, we must not taunt 
her with being anxious to get back to 
her home. There is the carriage, dear. 
No hand luggage, either. You will 
find a number of pleasant invitations 
for you at the house. The Greys want 
you to spend Sunday, and the Mor- 
rises 

“And my mother hopes that you will 
come to her in August at Newport,” put 
in Richard. 

“I think I have been away from home 
enough for this year, Richard. Thank 
Aunt Caroline and tell her I am going 
to stay quietly at Greenvalley with Aunt 
Fanny for the whole summer. Have 
you moved out of town yet, Aunt 


Fanny ?” 

“No, my dear, not until the last of 
the week—my old rule, the twenty-ninth 
That will give you time 


of the month. 
to re-pack and rest.” 

“Shall you be at home to-morrow ?” 
asked Richard as he helped her into 
the coupé. 

“No, Thursday afternoon,” she an- 
swered, thinking that this would permit 
only one interview before she went out 
of town. 

She and her aunt drove uptown very 
pleasantly, the elder lady so determined 
to be agreeable that she was more con- 
cerned to recount the little happenings 
of Alicia’s absence than to draw the girl 
out about her journey. Alicia followed 
her lead, and was content to ask rather 
than to tell. 

It was not Aunt Fanny, however, 
who was most to be dreaded. Richard, 
with keener interest and more active 
mind, was infinitely more dangerous. 

He came on Thursday afternoon and 
handed her an evening paper. 

“T thought you would be interested 
to see this,” he said, indicating a para- 
graph. 

I. was dated New Orleans, and read: 


“Steamers arriving from Santiago bring 
word that the late revolutionary attempt in 
that country has ended in the complete vic- 
tory of the government party. One of the 
most encouraging features of the situation is 
the clemency with which the ringleaders 
have been treated.” 


Interested! The type fairly danced 
before her delighted eyes. He had kept 
his word. To this extent at least she 
had been in his thoughts. 

She read the little paragraph three 
times, and then suddenly recalling the 
presence of Richard and finding that 
she had no idea how long she had been 
thus absorbed, said hastily: 

“Oh, yes, now I see where you mean,” 
and promptly read it again. How for- 
tunate, she thought, that Vargas was 
not mentioned by name. Then, indeed, 
questions would have come thick and 
fast. 

“T suppose,” said Richard, “that they 
call a revolution what we should call a 
street riot.” 

She remembered with disgust the time 
when her own attitude had been equally 
ignorant, and answered as lightly as she 
could: 

“Something like that, I suppose. It 
is hard for a foreigner to know much 
about the political conditions. They 
have not much sympathy with our point 
of view and have great powers of con- 
cealment.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose you were 
very much interested in their politics, 
anyhow. What sort of people are 
they? Spanish, ain’t they?” 

“Of course they are. How can you 
be so ignorant? What else could they 
be but pure Spanish, some of the oldest 
and best families in Spain?” 

Richard looked a trifle sulky at this 
tirade. 

“Well, I did not know,” he said. 
“Your letters were not a mine of in- 
formation; you only wrote once, and 
though that was a nice letter, it did not 
tell me a whole lot of things I wanted 
to know. Did you ever see the Pres- 
ident, and what was he like? What was 
his name?” 

Sometimes it is difficult to pronounce 
a name as if it were merely a name, and 
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not a term of endearment. Alicia said, 
with what she hoped was simplicity : 

“Calderon.” 

They argued a moment over the pro- 
nunciation, Richard finding it difficult 
to throw the accent entirely on the last 
syllable with its full, heavy ‘“O.” 

“Did he ask you to be Mrs. President, 
as we all warned you he would?” he 
presently asked, jocosely. 

“No. Doubtless only because he has 
a wife and large family already. I 
may tell you in confidence, Richard, that 
I received not one offer of marriage 
curing my entire trip.” 

“Would you like to receive one on 
returning home?” 

“Unless, of course, you think I could 
count a young mining expert on the 
steamer going down who told me that 
no American should live in such a 
country without a good, capable Amer- 
ican wife, and that he was very lonely. 
That was a hint, don’t you think so?” 

“T am not much of a believer in 
hints.” 

“Oh, Richard, if only you were!” 

“T want to know plainly whether you 


have come back as you said you would, 


” 


more inclined to say ‘yes.’ 

“T have come back with my mind 
quite clear about it. This must be final. 
] can never marry you.” 

“Your aunt said 

“Dear Richard, is it Aunt Fanny that 
you want to marry, because otherwise 
what have her utterances to do with the 
case?” 

“T thought, of course, when you said 
vou would think it over x 

“Oh, how can you! You begged and 
besought me to think it over, because, 
you said, it would be a comfort to you 
and would not commit me to anything. 
Now it seems you believed all the time 
it tas committing me.” 

“T think you are fond of me in a 
way.” 

“In a sort of way.” 

“Perhaps you would grow fonder,” 
he suggested hopefully. 

Along these lines the matter was ar- 
gued out between them for the third 
time, leaving Alicia more irritated, and 
Richard no less determined than ever. 
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The next day they went out of town. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans always spent the 
entire summer at their place on the 
Hudson, a large, well-kept and incred- 
ibly hot old country seat, which had been 
in the family for years and with which, 
consequently, no fault could be found. 
Alicia, whose nature was not over rural, 
had always made a practice of spending 
as much of the months of July and 
August away from this spot as_ she 
could conveniently arrange, the alterna- 
tions between burning sunshine and 
hideous thunderstorms being very little 
to her taste. 

But one of the characteristics of her 
present state of mind was a belief that 
only change of scene was needed to 
give her perfect calm of spirit. She 
now thought longingly of Greenvalley, 
and believed with confidence that a 
whole summer among its lawns and 
greenhouses would be exactly the peace 
she desired. 

She was not a little discouraged, 
therefore, to find that after she had been 
settled a week she was just as restless 
as ever. 

Parties of her friends, male and fe- 
male, were asked to come and enliven 
her, but, alas, for some reason they did 
not enliven. She wished them away 
again, that her own trains of thought 
might be followed without interruption. 

Her uncle and aunt secretly agreed 
that she was regretting Richard, who, 
without believing her last refusal final, 
was adopting a new policy and priding 
himself vastly on having the courage to 
try a little wholesome neglect. 

To Alicia this was the greatest relief. 

She almost found it in her heart to 
be grateful to him. He was the only 
person who seemed at all interested in 
discussing her trip with her, and this, 
since it interfered with her own private 
recollections, she was particularly glad 
to be spared. 

Unfortunately this recollection, on 
which she had intended to exist for all 
time, now began to fail her. By much 
use it lost the first wild freshness and 
became in her mind an artificial thing, 
of no reality, withered by too much 
handling. It was now her recollection 
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she recollected. She had lost the power 
of going back to the actual facts. Yet 
at the same time her need of the support 
which memory had so far given was all 
the more acute. Try as she would, 
however, she could not any longer real- 
ize that she had lived through such 
events. The instant she began to dis- 
trust her own accuracy in small details, 
matters of a look, an emotion, every- 
thing at once fell to the ground. Was 
she sure she had any right to remem- 
ber? What had been said? The sen- 
tences themselves she could recall, but 
the look and tone that had made them 
so important she could no longer be 
sure of. Perhaps she had been quite 
wrong. Perhaps his feeling had been 
all a matter of her imagination. 

She was surprised, and to a certain 
degree shocked, to find that at the end 
of a month she was further away than 
ever from telling her aunt the story of 
her visit. Indeed it was now to all in- 
tents and purposes impossible to do so. 
The experienced know that to let slip 
repeatedly the chance to tell is in itself 
deception. Alicia was not wise and did 
not realize this until too late. She sat 
in silence while her uncle exclaimed: 

“Well, well, I could have told you you 
would not want to stay three months, 
You thought vou were going to have 
great adventures, and you would not 
have believed me if I had told you you 
were much more likely to find them at 
home than down there.” 

Such remarks were another stone in 
the wall of silence, and after a little she 
abandoned all idea of confession. 

One incident varied the monotony of 
the month of July. She had subscribed 
to a New Orleans newspaper, finding 
that the press of that city kept in close 
touch with the South and Central 
American countries. One single item 
rewarded her: 


“General Real, formerly consul from San- 
tiago in New York, sailed yesterday from 
this port to assume his new position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of San- 
tiago.” 


What, she asked herself with a sink- 
ing heart, had become of the former 


commander? Had he fallen into some 
of the dangers from which he had res- 
cued others, was he dead, or had he re- 
signed in order to return to his racing 
stable in France? From Rosa she had 
heard nothing since her departure, al- 
though she had written twice. The 
reason was not hard to guess. Rosa 
was probably bitterly ashamed of the 
treatment the girl had received at Don 
Luis’ hands. Alicia had counted after 
Vargas’ release upon getting a jubilant 
letter full of the praises of the man to 
whom he owed his life. Nothing of the 
kind arrived. 

Now she wrote again, appealing for 
an answer, mentioning on another page 
the paragraph in the New Orleans 
paper. 

She waited eagerly for the three 
weeks to pass before an answer could 
possibly reach her. 

In the meantime, during the early 
part of August, she had a telegram from 
Mrs. Brooks at Newport, asking her to 
come on at once for a week. She was 
in the habit of spending two or three 
weeks with her dear Lily in the course 
of every summer. This lady was a 
widow, at whom the world marveled, so 
circumspect was her conduct in the cir- 
cle of her not over-prudent friends. 
Her tongue was allowed such latitude 
that there was scarcely anything that 
she would not say, but what was con- 
fusing was that her behavior was so 
unimpeachable that anything in the least 
unconventional she could never be in- 
duced to do. It was really a marvel of 
skill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans were both at- 
tached to her and permitted themselves 
to be amused by remarks and anecdotes 
from her which would have put any 
one else out of court. 

Alicia, bringing her telegram for in- 
spection, was asked if she would like to 
accept. Why, yes, she thought, on the 
whole, she would. Consent was readily 
given. 

When she left the room her elders 
exchanged a smile. 

“T am glad to see,” Aunt Fanny re- 
marked, “‘that if Richard won’t come to 
her she is not above going to him.” 





AN 
CHAPTER X. 


To arrive in Newport in August is 
something like arriving at the theatre 
in the second act of a roaring farce. It 
seems almost hopeless to try to catch up. 

New fashions, not only in dress, but 
in amusements and even in people, have 
arisen since the winter. From Boston 
and Philadelphia and Washington come 
many notables, whence appear also the 
diplomats, without whom no Newport 
party is possible. Here the stars who 
are to culminate during the following 
winter first appear above the horizon. 
Then there are people who, having been 
all their lives neglected, now suddenly 
owing to a good game of bridge, a ra- 
cing yacht, a desirable guest, develop in 
the twinkling of an eye into the greatest 
of favorites. No wonder newcomers 
feel “out of it.” Even those who six 
months before were members of the 
little circle must be quick if they do not 
wish to be left behind. 

This, however, was not likely to hap- 
pen to Alicia. Even among her friends 
pretty, pleasant heiresses were not met 
with every day. She had, moreover, 
been brought up with these people and 
found in Mrs. Brooks an efficient help. 

When the girl landed from the Gen- 
eral—may the name of that historic 
steamboat never be changed—she at 
once detected among the carriages and 
carts and hacks and automobiles on the 
dock Mrs. Brooks’ smart little basket- 
work trap, and in a surprisingly short 
time the two ladies were threading their 
way through the narrow streets of the 
town, while Mrs. Brooks began to bring 
her guest up to the point of develop- 
ment to which society had attained. 

“T left a bridge party where I was 
winning to come to meet you, dear. 
Was not that affection? Not that any 
one does meet their guests any more or 
pay the least attention to them. And 
one treats one’s host and hostess as if 
they kept a boarding house. I asked 
a man the other day who had been 
spending two weeks with the Greys 
what sort of a cook they had, and he said 
he really could not tell. He had only 
taken two meals in the house, and 
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those were both breakfasts. They are 
not playing bridge quite as much—at 
least not as generally. Those who 
really like it are worse than ever. They 
could not be? Oh, my dear, wait and 
see. I always love to see the women 
come in to dinner, grasping their great 
fat wallets. They say that nice little 
attaché—or perhaps he is chargé now— 
from Brazil—or is it Peru?—lost two 
thousand the other night. Was not it 
awful? I was not there myself.” 

“The diplomats are all here, I 
pose ?” 

“Oh, yes. I always like them so 
much; don’t you? Even the Per- 
sian, or else he is an Armenian, but he 
is delightful. Have you heard, talking 
about foreigners, about the dreadful 
time poor Jane Harley is having? 
People laugh so, and yet it is almost a 
tragedy. She and her husband have 
not spoken for years, and now he is 
very ill, dying, I understand, in the 
Engadine, or some such place, and 
wants her to go out to him. She is 
afraid that if she does not go, he will 
leave every penny he can to his sister, 
but on the other hand she has a very 
attractive and abominably rich young 
man here, and she is afraid that if she 
turns her back for an instant some one 
else will snatch him from her, and sev- 
eral are willing to. You see, either 
way she endangers her future. And 
then, of course, there is always the risk 
that by going she might lose both, for 
her husband might die while she was 
on the water and her young man be 
faithless, and there she would be -” 

“How can you, Lily?” 

“It is funny, admit it is. Still people 
do talk horridly. -The young man is 
very attractive, and all the women 
would like to take him away. And so 
rich! No one knows how he made it. 
Some say he held up stages over the 
Andes, when they were bringing gold 
from the mines, and some say that he 
was once president of somewhere or 
other, and bolted with the funds, but 
the ‘dips’ are civil to him, so I suppose 
he is all right. And, oh, my dear, he 
does not like American girls. Really 
that is one reason why I telegraphed for 


sup- 
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you. Nancy Morris, you know what a 
dreadful little creature she is, and only 
eighteen. Her mother ought to keep 
in order. Well, he was talking to her 
one day when she was in her bathing 
dress—I myself don't talk with men 
under those circumstances—and he said 
something she did not like, and she 
pulled him into the water with all his 
clothes on. Afterward—wasn’t it char- 
acteristic of Newport ?—every one said 
they must be engaged.” 

“Even an American would not have 
stood that, I should think.” 

“Well, he thought it was simply 
hideous. I told him that all American 
girls were not like that. He admitted 
there were exceptions, but hinted that 
he had not seen any since he arrived in 
Newport, and we got talking about it, 
and finally I mentioned you, and said 
that you were a lady, and he grew so 
interested and at last begged me to send 
for you—said he would like to meet 
your type of American girl. Not that 
Mrs. Harley will let him speak to you. 
She is very strict with him. She has 
to work pretty hard. I think he finds 


her a bore at times, only foreigners are 


so polite. Oh, by the way, you must 
look after your Cousin Richard. She 
is beginning to think him ‘such a dear 
boy.’ You must not permit that. There 
are some married women who are good 
for a young man, but Jane Harley is 
not one of them. Had I an infant son 
I should seek for him a period of sub- 
jugation to some older women, but not 
our friend.” 

“Oh, Richard,” said Alicia in a tone 
between relief at being rid of him and 
natural distaste to seeing herself sup- 
planted. 

They had now turned into Bellevue 
Avenue, and as it was late in the after- 
noon this thoroughfare was crowded. 
Numbers of smart victorias were plun- 
ging along at a pace that seemed rapid 
until one saw an automobile slide past 
them as if they were standing still. 
There was something almost pathetic in 
the fact that as these red, green or white 
monsters whizzed by, not a single horse 
on the island seemed to so much as no- 
tice them. 


Mrs. Brooks’ house was on the water 
—a large, low white wooden house, 
which had been built by her father. 
Smooth lawns, hydrangeas, geraniums, 
awnings—one almost got the impres- 
sion of simplicity in contrast to the huge 
marble and gramite piles which arose on 
each side of her. 

They drew up before the steps, and 
Mrs. Brooks, assisted by a footman, de- 
scended and trailed up the stairs, talk- 
ing. 

“What is that, Beckam? Mrs. Grey 
telephoned to know whether I would 
dine and play bridge. Did you say that 
Miss Allen was with me? Oh, she 
wants her, too? No, we can't. Tele- 
phone and ask Mr. and Mrs. Grey to 
come here instead. Now we need an- 
other man. Beckam, telephone to Mr. 
Bidgely. Now, Alicia, hush. Don’t 
contradict my orders. You can be as 
disagreeable to him as you like and let 
him know I would ask him against your 
wishes.” 

She had reached the hall table by this 
time and was turning over the cards 
and letters that had come during her 
absence. 

“H’m! let me see. Will I lunch to- 
morrow ” She became absorbed for a 
moment, and then threw Alicia the pile 
of cards. ‘Look those over,” she said, 
“and let me know if any one interesting 
has been here,” and then she returned 
to her note. 

Alicia turned them over slowly and 
without much interest. They repre- 
sented for the most part formal visits, 
Mr. and Mrs. This or That; here and 
there a girl’s card, for Mrs. Brooks was 
a great favorite among younger women ; 
then a diplomat’s card all covered with 
titles, and then—and  then—Alicia 
blinked her eyes, for the next card bore 
the name of Mariano Calderon! 

Fortunately Mrs. Brooks was. still 
deep in her correspondence with an oc- 
casional “Oh!” or “What a hand the 
creature writes!” so that Alicia had a 
moment in which to recover herself. 

Thrusting the card under Lily’s nose 
she presently asked in a voice tolerably 
unconstrained : 

“Who is this man?” 
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“Oh,” cried Mrs. Brooks, dropping 
her letter with an exclamation. ‘‘Has 
that entrancing person been here? Oh, 
you tiresome girl, why did I go to meet 
you, or why didn’t you come by the 
early train, as you first said? Then I 
should have been at home, and who 
knows when he will get leave to come 
again?” 

“Who is he?” 

‘“Jane’s Central American.” 

“Entirely hers?” 

‘My dear, I'd give my eyeteeth to 
know whether there is anything in it at 
all. Foreigners are so different and 
look well driving about in a victoria 
when our men look just—idle. What 
is it, Beckham? Oh, Mr. Bidgely is 
very much obliged, but he is dining with 
Mrs. Harley this evening. There, dear, 
you see it was high time you came to 
icok after your property. Why don’t 
vou effect an exchange ?—that would be 
so amusing—Richard for the Central 
American. I am afraid she would not 
consent, and he is not the kind who gets 

on as well with girls as with married 
women. I must not keep you standing 
here talking about people you have 
never seen. You must lie down and 
rest for an hour or so, and then we will 
dine at half-past eight and dress for our 
party after dinner.” 

“Come with me while I take off my 
hings,” said Alicia, who had not quite 

xhausted the topic of these people she 
‘ad never seen, and while the maid was 
usily unpacking, hurrying hither and 
hither about the room, she managed to 
ring up the subject again. 

“Surely Mr. Calderon is a new ar- 
rival. He was not here this winter?” 

“He arrived about a month ago, or a 
little more. He has the most wonderful 
horses. That was the first thing. Then 
it seems he has lived a great deal in 
Paris, and all the men in the French 
embassy know him, and one or two of 
the Englishmen. Anyhow, for one 
reason or another, you know how these 
things happen, he became a craze. No 

party was given without him. Then 
he gave a wonderful party on his yacht 
—did I tell you he had a yacht ?— 
music and supper, and only just the 


right people. Don’t you ever read the 
‘Social Events’ in the daily papers?” 

Alicia, who had _ been = searching 
other papers for the mention of this 
same name, was obliged to admit that 
she did not, and presently was left to 
rest—to rest, that is, as much as a 
young woman can rest who has just re- 
ceived the most exciting possible intel- 
ligence. 

She lay down and closed her eyes. 
She told herself she did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry of what she 
had heard. The fact remained, how- 
ever, that she was radiantly glad. Per- 
haps, she thought, it is not true that he 
is attentive to another woman, yet there 
was no reason for doubting it. Even 
supposing that her impression of his 
feeling for her had been correct at the 
time, was that likely to sustain a man 
through the head-turning process of a 
success among such women as Lily 
Brooks and Mrs. Harley? On the other 
hand, she had no real guarantee that he 
had not been married or engaged 
throughout her entire acquaintance with 
him. 

Nevertheless, say what she would, 
this was undoubted—that in a few hours 
she would see him. At this her heart 
stood still, contemplating the possibility 
of his not approaching her at all. Not 
likely and yet how could she flatter her- 
self that she was an object of interest to 
him, since he had been six weeks in the 
country without so much as inquiring 
concerning her. Or could she delude 
herself into thinking that there had been 
design in his suggestion that Mrs. 
3rooks should send for her, and that his 
visit that afternoon had been partly for 
her? 

At this point the industrious Beckam 
knocked on the door to say that Mrs. 
Harley had just telephoned to know if 
Miss Allen would dine with her that 
evening at eight-thirty, and that she 
would take her on to the Basils’ ball. 

Alas, how weak is woman! Alicia, 
without an instant’s debate, answered: 
“Yes, at least ask Mrs. Brooks whether 
she has any objection. If not, say I 
shall be delighted to come.” 

In so easy a manner are invitations 
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given and received in modern New- 
port. 

No one would have fancied she had 
made a long journey during the day, 
when at half-past eight she ran down- 
stairs, her eyes shining, her wonderful 
white and silver dress emphasizing the 
blonde radiance of her skin. Even 
Mrs. Brooks exclaimed: 

“Oh, poor Richard. 
fall is at hand!” 

Richard, when Alicia entered Mrs. 
Harley’s drawing-room, was precisely 
the only person to receive her. He 
arose with a manner elaborately casual, 
saying: 

“How are you, Alicia? I thought 
you were the girl who was going to stay 
quietly at Greenvalley all the summer. 
Sorry I could not dine with you at Mrs. 
Brooks’ this evening.” So far his 
diplomacy carried him, but now melted 
by her loveliness he added, more 
warmly: “Take pity on me here. Be 
nice to me this evening. I do not like 
our fellow-guest. We are only four.” 

“Who is the fourth?” Her tone was 
beautifully indifferent. 


I see his down- 


“A Central American chap, a fellow 


called Calderon. Everybody is making 
a huge fuss over him, as if he were not 
supercilious enough already. I must 
say he rubs me up the wrong way. I 
think American men ought to be good 
enough for American women. He 
takes particular pains to be insolent to 
me, as if he had taken an instinctive 
dislike to me. Well, if he has, I re- 
turn it.” 

“But what more natural, Richard? 
Is there not rivalry between you? 
Doubtless he fears that our fair hostess 
may prefer her own countryman.” She 
stopped, remembering that she had no 
idea whether or not her suggestion was 
not the bitter truth. 

In the pause their hostess entered. 
She was a beauty, and, above all things, 
a woman of fashion, perhaps the only 
woman in her little circle whose unaided 
friendship could by itself bestow social 
position. She was a woman all sweet- 
ness and languor, too sweet to breathe 
malice, too languid to raise her eyelids. 

“So glad you came, dear,” she mur- 


mured almost inaudibly. “We have 
been off all the afternoon on Mr. Cal- 
deron’s yacht. That is why I am late. 
Richard was in a dreadful state when 
he found Mrs. Brooks had asked him to 
dinner—wanted me to let him off, but 
I would not. Oh, was he pretending 
that he did not care? Well, he did. He 
made such a fuss, that finally it was 
Mr. Calderon’s brilliant idea that I 
should ask you here to pacify him. It 
is so nice to see you again.” 

“Tt is not very difficult to see through 
Calderon’s charity,” said Richard in a 
growl, and added, gallantly to Alicia: 
“Well, I'am only too glad to be kept 
out of the way by having to entertain 
Miss Allen.” And foolish as it was, 
Alicia felt her heart sink at this con- 
fident explanation of Calderon’s motive 
in wanting a fourth person at dinner. 

A moment later the curtains opened, 
the man announced “Mr. Calderon,” 
and he entered. Alicia took in his ap- 
pearance in one swift, agonized glance, 
his immaculate evening dress and calm 
bearing. Surely no countenance was 
ever further from expressing emotion. 
He greeted his hostess and Richard. 
Then he was introduced to Alicia. She 
felt herself receiving him with an em- 
barrassment which she hoped was vis- 
ible to no one but himself. He dealt 
with the situation with courage. 

“Ah,” he said, “I have already had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Allen. I 
think you were at a ball in Santiago, 
my native country, last winter.” 

Fortunately, Alicia’s reply was lost in 
Mrs. Harley’s exclamations of surprise. 
She had quite forgotten that Alicia had 
been in Central America in the preced- 
ing winter, and was Santiago Mr. Cal- 
deron’s country? How stupid of her, 
she always thought it was Guatemala. 
And they had met before and danced 
together? What a coincidence! 

No, Calderon put in, he had not 
had the honor of dancing with Miss 
Allen. This was an excellent point. It 
sounded as if their acquaintance had 
been an introduction in a ballroom, and 
nothing more. Richard, who had 
pricked up his ears at the mention of a 
previous meeting, lost interest. 
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Alicia now rallied her spirit and said: 

“T think that when I last met you 
you held an important command in the 
army of Santiago, did you not?” 

“Yes, I was commander-in-chief at 
the time.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, but he 
replied by a look conventionally grate- 
ful for her excellent memory, and she 
had not the courage to ask him point- 
blank why he was so no longer. 

Dinner was now announced, and Mrs. 
Harley slid her hand within Calderon’s 
arm, telling Richard to take his cousin. 
Each couple commented on the other as 
they moved toward the dining-room. 

Mrs. Harley said, with a gesture to- 
ward those in front of her: 

“An engagement, of course. 
approve of cousins marrying? 

Richard murmured: 

“No wonder you did not care for Cen- 
tral America, if that is a specimen of its 
inhabitants.” 

At table the same division of the 
party continued. Mrs. Harley, her el- 
bows upon the table, her head turned 
frankly toward Calderon so that the 
other two were completely ignored, 
said, with her usual sweet languor: 

“T should so much like to see your 
wonderful country. Roses as big as 
soup plates, I suppose, and palms and 
snakes and alligators. Why would it 
not be better than Aiken or Palm Beach 
for the winter? If I make up a party 
and come down there next February, 
will you put us up, Mr. Calderon? I 
think you would be a charming host.” 

At this his eves met Alicia’s, or rather 
their eyes flashed across each other, and 
he said, addressing the girl directly: 

“Will you be of the party, Miss Al- 
len?” It sounded like the merest for- 
mality, but her smile was surprisingly 
vivid as she answered : 

“You southern hosts. are almost too 
hospitable. You actually detain your 
guests against their will.” 

“How delightful, after our manners,” 
said Mrs. Harley, still addressing Cal- 
deron and without the slightest notion 
she had not perceived the drift of the 
conversation. “Here one is asked for a 


Do you 


9 


week and at the end of that time turned 
out.” 

“A week is a long time,” said Alicia, 

“Not in my experience,” said Cal- 
deron, without too conspicuous expres- 
sion. 

“You know I am perfectly serious 
about wanting to come down,” Mrs. 
Harley continued. “I am sure I should 
enjoy it immensely, should I not, Mr. 
Calderon ?” 

“Ask Miss Allen.” 

At this she perforce turned to the 
girl, but Richard interrupted: 

“There is no use in asking her any- 
thing about Central America. I have 
never been able to get anything out of 
her about the country. I am sure she 
could describe things, but she won't. 
Not even while she was there 

“You did not want guidebook letters, 
did you, Richard?” 

“T wanted some,’ returned Richard, 
with emphasis. “Oh, yes, you wrote to 
me once, a very nice letter, the only nicé 
letter I ever had from you.” 

Irresistibly Alicia’s eves sought Cal- 
deron’s, but he was looking at Richard 
with polite attention, and now remarked 
with a courtesy that seemed merely 
conventional : 

“T should have said Miss Allen’s let- 
ters would always be charming.” 

“You would not if you had ever 
had any from her,” replied Richard, 
grumpily. 

“It is a great bore to write letters ex- 
cept to people one is fond of,” observed 
Mrs. Harley, with some _ secondary 
meaning on her own account. 

“A great deal of trouble is caused in 
this world by letters,” said Alicia. 

“And a great deal of happiness, se- 
fiorita,” returned Calderon, and Alicia 
colored to the eyes at this familiar title. 
Mrs. Harley went off into raptures over 
the Spanish language, but Richard had 
seen the blush and vaguely hated Cal- 
deron. 

“Oh, say something more in Span- 
ish,” she cried. “What a language! 
What vowels! What would not sound 
charming in it! How does one say, for 
instance ig 

“There is one phrase I have often 


, 
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wondered about,” said Alicia, wonder- 
ing at her own courage, but determined 
to know. ‘What does hasta luego 
mean ?” 

“Oh, I know that,” said their hostess. 
“It means just au revoir, doesn’t it?” 

Calderon looked fully at Alicia. 

“Tt means,” he said, “ ‘until I see you 
again,’ but it might mean a great deal 
more than that. I can imagine circum- 
stances in which it might mean that 
nothing but death shall keep me from 
you, for until I see you again I do not 
live.” 

“A very convenient 
Richard, crossly. 

“Oh, what a language to make love 
in,” exclaimed Mrs. Harley. 

“Ts not any language a wonderful one 
to make love in—when you are in love?” 
said Calderon, and Alicia, glancing up, 
saw how completely Mrs. Harley had 
taken this remark to herself. A chill 
came over her. How undignified I am, 
she thought, to allow myself to be 
thrilled by these hints and suggestions. 
Perhaps throughout they have had as 
much meaning for her as for me. She 
turned to Richard and took up reproach- 
fully his comments upon her powers as 
a correspondent. 

Nevertheless she heard a good deal 
of what was going on between the other 
two. She heard Mrs. Harley with 
astonishing pertinacity return to the 
subject of her next winter’s trip. She 
heard her met with a politeness which 
did not in the least further the scheme. 
Then she heard a quick dialogue. 

“T think you might be more enthusi- 
astic.” 

“My dear lady, I should be unspeak- 
ably enthusiastic if | could by any pos- 
sibility be in Santiago myself next win- 
ter.” 

“You can if you wish to, I suppose.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“And pray why not?” 

“Tam persona non grata to the Pres- 
ident.” 

“Your own brother! How absurd! 
What makes you think so?” 

“A trifle. He has officially exiled 
me.” 

After this it was more than human 


phrase,” said 


fortitude could endure that Alicia 
should continue her already languishing 
conversation with Richard. 

Exiled, and for her! His very reti- 
cence proved it. Was this the risk he 
had told her he would run in saving 
Vargas? And if so, had her kiss in the 
least repaid him for the actual catas- 
trophe? Impossible. She could not so 
far flatter herself. Then how must he 
hate her. For an instant Vargas’ life 
seemed to her a trifle compared to such 
a sacrifice. How could he forgive her 
for having brought this upon him? Did 
not every man loye his country, even 
though he might choose to wander from 
it? Had not his soldiers, the whole 
machinery of the army, been very dear 
to him? It was a dreadful thing, and 
yet, and yet how strange a bond between 
them! She looked at him as he sat so 
calmly conversing with another woman. 
He was nevertheless a man who for her 
sake had been driven from his native 
land. 

Richard stopped short in a sentence, 
with real temper. 

“You are not listening to a word I 
say,” he said, angrily. “I believe you 
are going to be just like all the other 
women about this fellow, but you might 
have the dignity to wait until he is at 
least talking to vou before : 

She recovered herself with an effort. 

“Don’t be so fierce, Richard. Nat- 
urally I am interested to hear of San- 
tiago. I want to ask Don Mariano 
about 

“Who?” roared Richard. 

“Mr. Calderon.” 

“What did you call him?” 

“T called him Don Mariano. He 
was always so spoken of down there.” 

“T thought you did not know him 
down there.” 

“T heard him a great deal talked of. 
He was commander of the army.” And 
then, lest Richard should pursue his in- 
quiries further, she said, boldly, as a 
pause came between the two others: 

“You have given me no news of my 
friends, the Vargases, Mr. Calderon.” 

“T can give you the best. I saw them 
shortly before I left the country and 
they were well and happy.” 
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“T heard—I was afraid,” Alicia hesi- 
tated, “that Don Luis was not on the 
most cordial terms with the President.” 

“You were misinformed. He is now 
in the cabinet.” 

“In the cabinet !” 

“The President’s right-hand man.” 
“But I thought 

“Don Luis’ political opinions have 
undergone a reformation.” 

“Tie must owe much, everything, to 
you,” said Alicia, with more emotion 
than prudence. “They should be deeply 
grateful.” 

“There is no occasion for gratitude. 
For whatever little I was able to do for 
them I have been most amply, most gen- 
erously, rewarded.” 

“Oh, if you feel compensated 

“Tf it were to be done again, I should 
ask nothing better than to go through 
the same experience.” 

Here Mrs. Harley, not too well 
pleased that his attention could be so 
easily and completely distracted from 
herself, arose from table, somewhat cut- 
ting short her enjoyment of a peach. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the drawing-room Mrs. Harley 
settled herself on a sofa, showing a good 
deal of shapely, silk-clad leg, and re- 
marked while she sipped her coffee: 

“T must not leave those two smoking 
too long. They dislike each other so 
much! It is quite exciting to have them 
at the house at the same time. Mr. 
Calderon thinks Richard desperately ag- 
gressive, and Richard—my dear, when 
you are Mrs. Bidgely I hope you will 
teach him to be a little broader-minded.” 

“That would be quite an undertak- 
ing,” returned Alicia. She knew Mrs. 
Harley was just as well aware as she 
was that she was not going to marry her 
cousin. This lady continued: 

“What did you think of the other, 
Mr. Calderon? Oh, I forgot, you said 
you had met him before. I suppose he 
is a great person in his own country.” 

“Yes, he seemed to be. He is a 
brother of the President’s.”’ 

“And lived like a prince, I imagine. 


; 
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He entertains most charmingly here. 
Did you ever go to his house there?” 

“He gave no entertainments while I 
was there—at least none that I heard 
of.” 

“My dear little girl, what a wasted 
opportunity! Fancy being in the coun- 
try of that charming man and not mak- 
ing up to him. I am afraid you will 
hardly make up for lost time, no matter 
how hard you try. The girls here are 
really ridiculous—all the women, in- 
deed, but the girls are the worst. I am 
not easily shocked, but the way they 
run after him! Of course he is’ ro- 
mantic-looking, and has millions, but 
that is no reason for jumping down his 
throat. The other evening, on_ his 
yacht, I assure you not one of the 
women in the party would go ashore on 
the first trip of the launch; they wanted 
to wait for the last trip so as to go with 
him. Poor man, he makes it so evident 
that he is not very much attracted by 
the American girl, but they are not dis- 
couraged! You see,” a smile accom- 
panied this observation, “he is obliged 
to take refuge with old married women 
like myself. Even dear Lily Brooks, 
with her affectation of a motherly man- 
ner—oh, I forgot you were staying 
there. That reminds me, I am so glad 
you were not too civil to him at dinner, 
for I fancy Lily—you know how fond 
I am of her, but she has not very much 
tact—sent for you as a sort of sample 
of what an American girl should be, a 
sort of ‘sent on appproval’ idea. He 
hinted something of the kind. A little 
too Turkish a notion for my taste.” 

“Well, let us hope he approved,” said 
Alicia, who found her spirits proof 
against even - Mrs. Harley’s assaults. 
She was convinced that her hostess 
would never have taken so much trouble 
to be disagreeable if she were not herself 
perturbed in mind. And as if in proof 
of this she next remarked with concen- 
trated sweetness of manner: 

“Tf I were you, dear, I should not an- 
tagonize that good Richard for the sake 
of such a will-o’-the-wisp.” 

“Is Mr. Calderon a will-o’-the-wisp ?” 
asked Alicia, civilly. 

“T meant his approval.” 
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The girl was, however, more influ- 
enced than she appeared by this con- 
versation, for presently, when the men 
came out of the dining-room, she al- 
lowed Richard to maneuver her into a 
corner and sat talking to him until it 
was time to go to the ball. 

They drove almost in silence. No 
one relation between any two of the 
four people in the carriage was entirely 
devoid of strain of one kind or another. 
The distance was short; they soon 
turned in between the tall granite col- 
umns and iron-wrought gates of the en- 
trance. The grounds were lit by Japa- 
nese lanterns, a stream of carriages and 
automobiles was already wending its 
way out. 

The ballroom itself was not large, as 
ballrooms are counted in New York, but 
beyond it was a huge inclosed piazza, 
where dancing, under circumstances not 
quite so favorable, was also in progress. 
Beyond this again was a narrow wind- 
ing conservatory, where couples could 
conceal themselves from their legitimate 
partners for the next dance. There 
was to be no cotillion, and the little old- 
fashioned white and gold cards and 
pencils had been handed to each of the 
guests at the ballroom door. 

Alicia had scarcely put her foot on the 
parquet, while Richard claimed the first, 
fifth, eighth, and so on, when Calderon’s 
figure suddenly appeared, without any 
effect of pushing, without rudeness or 
apparent effort, directly between them, 
and somehow it was his name, and not 
Richard’s, which was written down for 
the fifth and sixth. This accomplished, 
he disappeared, and she did not see him 
for some time, until a casual trip about 
the piazza revealed him in close con- 
versation with Lily Brooks. 

Alicia regretted he was not in the 
ballroom. She would not have been 
sorry that he should see that in a small 
way she was almost as important a per- 
son in her country as he in his. This 
was a different occasion from the ball 
in Santiago. There she had had to 
make some effort to attain the popu- 
larity she deserved; here she did not 
lift her finger. 

There is with some women a strange 


and easy charm which they are best able 
to exert on all men when wholly ab- 
sorbed in one. Of this power Alicia 
now found herself possessed. When 
toward the middle of the evening Cal- 
deron came for his dances, Richard was 
by no means the only man in the room 
who watched her departure with solemn 
eves. 

They danced in silence. She was 
prepared to find him a worthy partner. 
Yet, though she loved dancing, nothing 
seemed more natural than that, after a 
single circuit of the room, he led her 
away to the conservatory, to a corner 
which she could not but suspect he had 
been at some pains to select earlier in 
the evening. It was in an angle of the 
building where they could look out 
across the level lawn to the sea—a sea 
chill and colorless even in summer, 
compared to the waters they had known. 
Outside there was the whispering of 
waves among the rocks, and inside the 
low murmur of many conversations. 

“Don Mariano,” said Alicia at once, 
“T am so sorry that you are an exile.” 

“T ran the risk, senorita, for a great 
price.” 

“T fear that for this nothing could 
repay you.” 

“You are quite mistaken. I am al- 
ready amply repaid for everything, and 
—I still hope for more.” 

“You know, of course, that when I— 
when I asked you to save Don Luis I 
had no idea, I did not imagine—indeed, 
I do not understand now what can have 
happened.” 

“Why, not very much has happened, 
sefiorita. You know that in Santiago 
the President has the right of forbid- 
ding the country to any one he selects. 
He exercised this right in my case. We 
disagreed on the subject of Vargas. 
There was no direct evidence against 
the man. My brother thought, and I 
dare say he was right, that he ought to 
be got out of the way, evidence or not. 
Clemency and justice are words which 
a man in my brother’s position must not 
too much regard. I have often been in 
accord with him on such matters. This 
time I insisted that Vargas should have 
a perfectly legal trial. On account of 
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my position Ll was able to insist on this, 
in spite of the President’s opposition. 
The natural conclusion which he drew 
from this unusual punctilio on my part 
was that I was personally interested in 
the safety of Vargas; in other words, 
that I was involved with the revolu- 
tionary party. He spent some time and 
trouble trying to get evidence against 
me. As the police system is under my 
jurisdiction, I was very soon aware of 
his movements, and one day I could not 
resist the temptation of sending in all 
the reports obtained on my account 
signed with my own name. He really 
behaved admirably, for he is a quick- 
tempered man, but the next day I re- 
ceived a communication that in future 
my presence in the country would not 
be required. He paid me the compli- 
ment of believing me the most dan- 
gerous element against him, and having 
rid himself of me decided to make Var- 
gas his own man. This was easier than 
I had supposed it would be. I do not 
know how it was accomplished, but Don 
Luis is an important man in the gov- 
ernment.” 

“Oh,” said Alicia, with real self-re- 
proach, “I did not know what I was 
asking of you.” 

“Did you know what you were giv- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” she said, “or at least I know 
now; | gave you trouble and danger. 
and at last homelessness.” 

“Yes, all these. Once I should have 
regretted them, but now I care only for 
one sort of exile—if you should send 
me from you.” 

Alicia was silent through sheer in- 
ability to control her voice sufficiently 
to reply, but perhaps her air had the 
appearance of coldness, for he went on: 

“Ah, senorita, I have been through- 
out at a disadvantage. I have not be- 
haved as one of your own countrymen 
would have behaved. I have had scru- 
ples where they would have had none, 
and I have lacked them where they 
would most have hesitated. They would 
never have imprisoned you at all, I sup- 
pose, but neither would they have had 
the courage to let you go without a 
word, as I did. But you understood? 


GUEST 5! 


You knew why I let you go almost in 
silence, in order to come and find you 
in your own country among your own 
people?” 

“No,” said Alicia, “I did not under- 
stand—I never understood you.” 

“And yet it was so simple, so simple, 
from the moment you slipped down 
from your pile of tables and chairs into 
my arms. Was I a stick or stone, that 
I could harbor you, young and spirited, 
within my very walls and not love you? 
But was I[ a villain to force my love on 
you while I held you prisoner? I 
thought you understood, otherwise— 
what have these months among different 
standards done? Do you think of me as 
a monster? As a man unscrupulous and 
cruel ?” 

“What makes you think,” said Alicia 
with a faint return of her old gayety, 
“that I have been thinking of you at 
all?” 

“Ah,” he answered, “you have 
thought of me, oftencr than of many 
men, oftener than of, shall we say, 
Richard. But how? Am I a horror to 
you, a man in whose power you would 
fear to be?” 

“Circumstances are not likely to put 
me a second time in your power, are 
they ?” 

“It is a power to which you might 
safely confide yourself for the rest of 
your life. Ah, senorita, I am so ig- 
norant that I do not know how in this 
country of yours men ask women to 
marry them! Will you tell me how, 
senorita ?” 

“Tt is not very difficult,” said Alicia. 
“You go to the girl and say: ‘I love 
you; be my wife.’ And then if she says 
‘yes, you go to her parents or guard- 
ians.” 

“And if she refuses ?” 

“T don’t think we need go into that,” 
said Alicia. 


, 


There are some arts in which foreign- 
ers certainly outdo us, and the art of 
putting a lady in her carriage is one 
of them. 

So Alicia thought as about four 
o'clock in the morning Calderon shut 
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the door of Mrs. Brooks’ coupé upon 
the two ladies. Alicia leaned forward, 
and their eyes met again. She was to 
see him at twelve o'clock the next day 
at Mrs. Brooks’ house. 

The girl had almost forgotten this 
lady’s presence, when, as the carriage 
plunged away from the door, her hands 
were seized and Lily exclaimed: 

“Oh, what do you think! Such an 
excitement! He’s going to be married. 
Mr. Calderon, I mean. Did you meet 
him? Oh, yes, I remember, I saw you 
dancing with him. He told me the 
whole thing, except the lady’s name; 
asked me if I would pave the way for 
him with the parents, as if it would need 
any paving. What a man it is! It 
seems he has done this whole thing— 
yachts, horses, everything—in order to 
have some friends and acquaintances to 
refer to in this country. He was in 
love with the girl when he came. But 
he says we are all so vague about Cen- 


tral America that if he had not had a 
position among our own country people 
to offer, we would have set him down 
as an ‘obscure dago.’ Could anything 
be more delicious, or more flattering to 
a woman than such behavior! Won't 
Jane be angry! He evidently has not 
told her a single word. He must have 
been terribly sly, for I myself not only 
do not know who she is, but I could 
not even make a guess. I hope it is not 
the Morris girl. Alicia, are you not at 
all interested ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m interested.” 

“Did not you like him?” 

“Oh, ves, I liked him.” 

“Aren’t you curious ?” 

“No. You see I know who she is.” 

“You know! Alicia, who is it ?” 

“It’s me,” said Alicia, in a meek little 
voice, and fortunately the ungrammat- 
ical syllable was somewhat muffled in 
the folds of Mrs. Brooks’ ample sortie 
du bal. 


tT 


OFF 


FINISTERRE 


()“* boat has a crimson sail, 
And a white gull flies astern, 
And the wind of the evening shall not fail 
Till the beckoning bar lights burn. 


Sing me a song, my dear, 


To the rhyme of the rippling seas, 
And the mounting moon shall hang to hear 
From the paths of the Pleiades. 


Where the red reefs rollick and ring, 
And the loverless land lights shine, 


There’s never a song for your lips to sing, 


And never a kiss for mine. 


HERMAN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 





LADY MOLLY CALVERLY 


By H. B. Marriott Watson 


CROSS the way from 11 Har- 
grave Street stood an attenuated 
house which seemed to have been 

crushed flat between its stouter neigh- 
bors. 

Into the windows of the third floor 
of the desirable residence Lady Molly 
Calverly had been staring for half an 
hour in the hope of finding out who 
lived in the house, and what went on 
there. She had completed her toilet 
and leaned on the sofa of her bedroom, 
a French novel discarded on the sill, 
and the latest book of verses from the 
library sprawling on the floor. This lat- 
ter had been filched surreptitiously from 
her Sister Evelyn’s room in the hope of 
discovering what Evelyn really thought 
about; whereas, the paper-back had 
come in her boxes from school the day 
before, the present of her dear friend 
Lydia Scarlett. 

Molly’s watch had proved unavailing. 
She had noticed a young man enter the 
house opposite, and through the first 
floor windows had traced him ascend- 
ing the staircase, presumably after hav- 
ing deposited his walking stick in the 
hall. He was a handsome figure of a 
man, but she had not been so fortunate 
as to see his face either this day or the 
day before. What was most aggra- 
vating was that the young man vanished 
between the first and second floors, and 
all within the narrow house returned to 
its elemental stillness. 

“Perhaps he lives on the first floor. 
Perhaps it’s a lodging house,” said 
Molly; but, ignorant as she was of pro- 
portion in life, she had still some doubts 
if in the eclectic neighborhood of Har- 
grave Street lodgings were likely to be 
found; and so she added to herself 


meditatively, as she sucked in her un- 
der lip: 

“But it can’t be that. The house 
would cost too much—quite a hundred 
pounds.” This seemed an amazing fine 
sum to Molly, if not to her father, whose 
rent in Hargrave Street more nearly ap- 
proached four times that. 

Wearied by a vain pursuit, Molly 
threw herself on the sofa and carefully 
selected from a pocket a box of sweets, 
which she proceeded to eat with aston- 
ishing celerity. Her hard young teeth 
cracked through the lumps of toffee, and 
her fine animal jaws munched the sticky 
mass, as a cow might chew the cud of 
heavenly meditation. 

Meanwhile her eyes roved about the 
room in search of discoveries. There 
was in them a cold, self-centered curi- 
osity which seemed to defy morality 
and knowledge alike. It was the stare 
of one perfectly content with her own 
outlook, oblivious of other points of 
view, and contemptuous of foreign opin- 
ion; but it was also the stare of an un- 
appeasable inquisitiveness. Molly was, 
in effect, a vivid note of interrogation, 
although her natural furtiveness en- 
abled her to conceal the fact. It did not 
usually advertise. itself in her face, but 
as she ate and stared it was now reck- 
lessly apparent. 

This had been Evelyn’s room before 
Molly had returned from school, and 
she was anxious to see what traces of 
Evelyn remained. A few sentimental 
engravings of young ladies and children 
in empire dress engaged in various pas- 
times hung upon the walls, and here and 
there was an original and indifferent 
drawing in water-colors, Evelyn’s own 
work, which she had generously left as 
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a legacy to her successor. On realizing 
this Molly arose, and swiftly and deftly 
removed the pictures and threw them 
into a corner of the room behind the 
dressing table. 

“Muck,” she said, laconically, and 
stared lovingly at the sentimental en- 
gravings. ‘Now, that’s what I should 
like to be like,” was her comment, as 
her gaze ran with approbation on two 
graceful but unhuman figures with doll- 
like faces engaged in a minuet. “If 
only I were like them!” and she glanced 
down at her muslin frock with critical 
eyes. But Lady Molly was too practical 
to dwell long among regrets, and, more- 
over, she was comforted by the growth 
of an insidious idea in her mind that she 
maght possibly be better than the doll- 
like figures. 

She finished her last chocolate, and, 
preparatory to descending the stairs, re- 
garded herself in the mirror. A com- 
placent look came into her face as she 
noted the bulging knot of brown hair 
in the nape of her neck. It had not re- 
posed there until the previous day, and 
it marked her enfranchisement. Taking 


courage and spirit anew from the sight, 


she marched to the door, but ran back 
again to the glass, made a nice adjust- 
ment of her skirt, patted her cheek with 
powder, and then rubbed it off nervously 
and violently till the flesh glowed and 
sparkled with life and color; and finally 
faded reluctantly from the glass, with a 
backward admiring glance at her dimin- 
ishing reflection. 

Lady Molly descended the stairway 
sedately, and listened. There was no 
sound in the house beyond the flutter 
of life habitual to it, and Molly sighed. 

“T declare,” said she, “I’d sooner be 
back at school, except for the way I’ve 
done my hair,” she added, reflectively. 
Opening a door at the foot of the stair- 
case she entered the library, and wan- 
dered idly from shelf to shelf, seeking 
for an attractive title. 

“*En-cyclo-pedia Britannica,” she 
slowly pronounced. “Oh, Lord, what 
rot! I wonder where they keep Rhoda 
Broughton. ‘Descent of Man.” She 
took it from its place, turned the pages 
and hastily put it back. “What awful 


stuff! I thought it was a novel,” and 
here, as if weary of this attempt at 
choice, and abandoning selection for 
chance, she drew out a fat volume and 
threw it open. It had come from the 
shelf alongside of Darwin, and was full 
of strange pictures and diagrams. Her 
eyes arrested by these, Molly began to 
read. 

It was a warm afternoon, and the sun 
shone brightly into the room, but the 
large bays of the library were in 
shadow. It was on the topmost ledze 
of the ladder in one of these that Molly 
sat and turned the pages of this old, un- 
intelligible book. But presently, while 
endeavoring to discern which end was 
the “right side up” of a plate, she was 
aware that some one else had entered the 
library. Indeed, two people had come 
in, and at the first sound of the voices 
Molly let her book collapse from her 
thoughts and listened. 

“T thought it better to explain at 
once,” began a hurried voice, which she 
identified as her sister, Evelyn’s. 

“Tf there’s any explaining, perhaps it 
is better to get it over,” said the second 
voice, which was a man’s, and which 
also Molly recognized without difficulty. 

“Tivvy!” said she, and bent her ears 
with even greater interest. 

“You see,” pursued Evelyn, with 
what her sister perceived was trepida- 
tion, “I thought it right I wanted 
to say I think you ought to know 

‘fi @ 

“Well, it doesn’t appear as if we were 
going to get it over in a hurry, Evelyn,” 
said the man, cheerfully. 

“What I meant was—I hope you 
won't think it unkind of me, or that I 
am heartless, because I am not, Roger. 
But people make mistakes, and we 
ought to be glad to find them out ere it 
is too late, so that—so that a lot of 
misery may be avoided.” 

She ended weakly, and for a moment 
there was silence. Molly almost let her 
book fall in her eagerness, as she leaned 
forward. 

“T think perhaps I have fathomed 
it,” said the man’s voice at last, and it 
seemed as cheerful as before, ‘and | 
certainly wouldn’t dream of thinking 
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you unkind. At any rate, it has been 
very pleasant—fer a time.” 

“And it isn’t as if we had ever been 
really engaged,” broke in Evelyn, 
quickly, “you must see that, Roger. 
There was only—only a sort of under- 
standing. And—and I’m so sorry.” 

“Exactly,” he answered, after an- 
other slight pause, “only a sort of un- 
derstanding. Understandings, as we 
know, Evelan, are nothing to speak of, 
while engagements are—well, some- 
thing. Ours had never, so to speak, 
materialized—it depended on—on con- 
ditions, I suppose. Upon mv word, | 
do not know what it depended on.” 

“Will vou forgive me for hurting 
you?” asked the invisible Evelyn. 

“Why, with all my heart, my girl,” 
responded the man, promptly. “I will 
not deny it hurts, but I can safely deny 
that I am spiteful.” He paused again, 
and then said in a shorter voice: “I 
suppose it’s Holdway ?” 

“Do you suppose,” burst forth his 
companion, hotly, “that it must be some 
one? Why can you not give me credit 
for common honesty? Directly I found 
out I had misunderstood my feelings I 
came to you. You owe me thanks, 
reallv, Roger, for that.” 

“Yes, I suppose I owe you thanks, 
as you say, and I beg to tender them. 
But on the whole, I’m glad it’s not—I’m 
glad it’s no one else. It somehow 
makes it easier.” 

Lady Molly's fat scientific book with 
the strange plates rolled suddenly off 
her lap with a great clamor to the 
floor. The sound created consternation 
in the adjoining bay, and was imme- 
diately followed by the swish of reced- 
ing skirts, and the noise of a door fall- 
ing to. Upon that, ere Molly recovered 
herself, the man emerged from behind 
the bay, and stood peering through his 
eyeglass. He was of middle height, 
clean shaven, and with a quiet, humor- 
ous eye, and was apparently about 
thirty-five years of age. Molly looked 
at him in some dismay, and he looked 
at Molly. 

“T’'m awfully sorry, Tivvy,” said she. 

Tivvy came forward, picked up the 
book and examined it. 


“A holiday task?” he inquired, po- 
litely, fixing the embarrassed girl with 
his shining eyeglass. 

“No; I’ve left school—of course not,” 
returned Molly, shortly. 

“Then, I imagine for pleasure,” said 
Tivvy, turning over more pages. He 
pulled up at an astonishing complex il- 
lustration and regarded it thoughtfully. 
“Diagram of the medio of the aorta,” 
he read. “This must be very interest- 
ing, Molly. To think that I have lived 
all these years and never happened upon 
it before. If you make any more dis- 
coveries like it, you must promise to let 
me know.” 

Molly shuffled on her perch. She dis- 
liked to be “chaffed” more than she dis- 
liked anything, but somehow the irri- 
tation she would otherwise have felt 
was soothed by her knowledge of what 
had happened. 

“T sav, Tivvy,” she said, abruptly, 
“I’m awfully sorry.” 

“Tt was certainly careless of you,” 
said Tivvy, “but, after all, I don’t think 
it’s much worse, except for 5 

“Oh, you know—I mean about Eve- 
lyn,” said Molly, interrupting. 

“Oh, about Evelyn!” he remarked, 
slowly. ‘Then you listened.” 

“T couldn’t help it,’ retorted Molly, 
hotly. “She spoke so loud, and so did 
you; and, besides, I was here before 
you.” 

“That's true,” 
you might have 
before.” 

“T never thought of it. I didn’t know 
what you were going to talk of; and I 
nearly fell off the ladder trying to keep 
still.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if 
you had not tried to keep still, and even 
if you had fallen off the ladder,” re- 
marked Tivvy, with an air of de- 
liberation. 

‘*She’s a beast,” said Molly, deserting 
the subject. 

“T don’t think we will discuss Evelyn, 
Molly, if you don’t mind,” said the man, 
mildly. 

“And don’t you believe her. It is 
Holdway. I’ve asked the children,” 
continued Molly, triumphantly. 


assented Tivvy. “But 
dropped the book 
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Tivvy winced. 

“It was good of you to make sure,” 
he said, “particularly as you have had 
so short a time to look about you. I 
think if perhaps you could find the 
proper place for this—this interesting 
work of fiction a 

Molly took it from him, replaced it, 
and descended rapidly. She was full 
of excitement and anger. Evelyn, as 
she had gathered from her mother, had 
been in favor of another term at school; 
and, besides, the attitude of twenty- 
three to seventeen is usually distressing. 

“T'll jolly well dish Evelyn for you, 
Tivvy,” she declared, eagerly. 

“J—I am by no means clear that I 
should like her dished,” said poor 
Tivvy, “though naturally I appreciate 
the spirit which inspires your offer.” 

“We all of us always looked upon you 
as engaged. It’s rot for Evelyn to talk 
as she did,” went on Molly. ‘“She’s a 
sneak, and wants to hook on to old 
Holdway because of his money.” 

Once again did the man wince. 

“T must make a note of the name of 
that book,” he said. ‘What was it 


again, Molly?” 
“Of course 
Evelyn,” pursued the girl, scrutinizing 


you are rather old for 


him. ‘But I'd sooner you had her than 
any one else.” 

“Thanks,” ejaculated Tivvy, smiling 
faintly. ‘I would have looked after her 
as a father.” 

“It’s better to be old and good, Tivvy, 
than to be young and wicked.” 

“T feel that—I am conscious of that 
hourly,” said he, mildly. 

“Well, I'll take it out of Evelyn,” 
threatened her sister. ‘“‘See if I don’t! 
She’s cheated me of a very nice rela- 
tion, and I don’t care if I do say it to 
your face.” 

“T can do nothing but bow my thanks 
and my appreciation,” said Tivvy, do- 
ing so. 

“And Delia and I had so looked for- 
ward to the wedding and being brides- 
maids,” ended the girl, regretfully. 

“T am sorry,” said Tivvy, hesitat- 
ingly, “but if, as you suggest, some one 
else—Holdway—perhaps __ bridesmaids 
will P 


“No,” 
shan’t. 
venge you. 
that.” 

Full of this determination Lady Molly 
took the opportunity to desert furtively 
that afternoon and pay a visit to her 
friend Lydia, who, exceeding her years 
by one, and being of quite a different 
character, naturally appeared to her as 
the most wise and thorough woman of 
the world whom she had known. ‘Molly 
would have despised her mother’s ad- 
vice, where she would have welcomed 
and accepted Lydia’s. She escaped with 
difficulty, owing to the fact that on the 
threshold, as she was stealing forth, 
she encountered the governess, Miss 
Lyne, and the family, in descending 
grades from Delia of fifteen to Marjorie 
of six, 

“Where are you going?” asked Ce- 
cily, the nine year old girl. ‘“‘She’s no 
right to go, even if she has got her hair 
up, has she, Miss Lyne? You can’t go 
alone, Molly,” she called. 

“Little children should not meddie 
with what doesn’t concern them,” said 
Molly, with dignity. “I’m going shop- 
ping with a friend. I've got some shop- 
ping to do.” 

“Take me shopping, Molly, I want 
to go shopping. I’ve got some shopping 
to do, to-oo,” screamed Marjorie on the 
breeze after her, but the sounds choked, 
the door must have shut, and the rest of 
that sobbing plaint was delivered within 
unsympathizing and gloomy walls. 

Lydia Scarlett had full, red lips and a 
ripe figure. Being an heiress under a 
guardian, who took his duties very 
lightly, she was already practically mis- 
tress of her own actions, if not yet of 
her fortune. She lived in Bayswater 
with her guardian, who was self-cen- 
tered, and a widower, and whose sister 
was insufficiently strong to dictate to a 
self-willed young woman. Lydia’s ad- 
vice was brief and blunt as she sprawled 
on the sofa in voluptuous fashion. 

“Display your points,” was how she 
summed it up, and looked with affection 
on some of her own. 

Molly had a doubtful expression. 

“T haven’t very many,” she said, wist- 


said Molly, abruptly, ‘she 
I'll be even with her, and re- 
You can put your shirt on 











fully, but Lydia did not contradict her 
in the way she had hoped. 

“Oh, you have a good complexion, 
dear—too high, perhaps,” said Miss 
Scarlett, whose pale cheeks contrasted 
with her red lips. ‘‘And your eyes are 
fair, although too light—but ” she 
let her glance go deliberately down the 
slim young figure, “you're a bit behind- 
hand.” 

“Well, I’d sooner be that,” 
Molly, hotly, “than be and then 
stopped. She could not treat Lydia as 
she would her Sister Evelyn; for the at- 
traction and magnetism of — school- 
girl superiority were still strong upon 
her. 

“Go on,” 





began 





commanded Miss Scarlett, 
sweetly; and, as there was no answer: 
“T know quite well what you were go- 
ing to say. I dare say you would, more 
fool you. Men don't like women’s 
women, my dear, as you'll find out. 
They’ve got their own ideas, and,” here 
she once more let her glance stray over 
herself, ‘‘they’re not likely to be yours.” 

“Well,” said Molly, with a little 
laugh, for Lydia at that moment struck 
her as being “too conceited for any- 
thing,” “I want one man’s to be mine.”’ 

Lydia looked very important. The 
timid laugh had mollified her. 

“Take it from me,” she said, “you 
have to make yours the man’s.” 

This, out of the wisdom of somewhat 
ripe eighteen, required elucidation, but 
Molly was a quick pupil, and was also 
no ignoramus. So that she did not need 
more than a broad hint in order to de- 
velop her plan. Holdway gave her the 
opportunity she desired by arriving on 
the following afternoon. 

Sir George Holdway, a broad-shoul- 
dered, square-faced man of middle 
height, with an easy laugh and a fa- 
miliar manner, had waited with some 
impatience for Lady Templeton or her 
daughter, in the hope that it would be 
the latter and not the former who would 
enter. Instead of either he was as- 
tounded by the sudden apparition 
through the doorway into the adjoining 
room of a girl with red geraniums in 
her hair, and a most marvelous flowing 
gown of satin clothing her slim form. 
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He started up, and the girl also started 
aback. 

“Sir George!” she exclaimed, as in 
dismay, and Sir George smiled. 

“T did not recognize you, Lady 
Mary,” he said, “not in that dress.” 

“It is my empire dress,” she said, 
modestly, and turned about. “Do you 
think it is pretty?” 

“Pretty, by Jove!” 
George, admiringly. 

The girdle was loose about the slen- 
der bust, and the light sparkled on the 
satin, making a vivid picture. 

“I’m glad,” said Molly, demurely. 
“You see, I get no chance to wear 
things like this. Mamma doesn’t like it, 
and Evelyn won't let me.” 

“What a shame!” said the young 
man, eying her. 

“T put it on surreptitiously,” con- 
fessed Molly, “and I came in to give 
some one a surprise.” 

“By Jove, so you did,” ejaculated Sir 
George, in good humor. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were here. I 
thought mamma was,” explained Molly, 
simply. 

“By Jove, no, I’m glad 
Sir George. 

“T’m glad vou like it, however,” went 
on Molly. “It makes one feel more 
grown up. Do you think I look very 
voung, Sir George?” 

“You're just young enough,” said Sir 
George, gallantly. : 

Molly seated herself on the edge of a 
chair, and put out her feet, so that the 
scarlet shoes were in full view. 

“You see,” she said, confidentially, 
“they won't let me have long enough 
gowns.” 

“T don’t like long gowns,” protested 
Sir George. 

“But you said you liked this?” she 
exclaimed, raising reproachful eyes to 
him. 

“Oh, by Jove, ves,” exclaimed Sir 
George, hastily, “it’s stunning.” 

“T had the greatest difficulty in getting 
them to let me do my hair up,” said 
Molly. “I think Evelyn wants to keep 
me back.” 

“What a shame!” was again all that 
Sir George could think of to say. 


exclaimed Sir 





” began 
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“T’m not a_ schoolgirl,’ continued 
Molly, crossing her legs boldly, “and 
many girls used to be married at seven- 
teen, didn’t they? I think it’s absurd to 
make rules, just as if they could apply to 
every one. You mustn’t come out till 
you're eighteen! I know my mind now, 
as much as ever | shall.” 

“T should think so,” said Sir George, 
who was using his eyes rather than his 
ears. 

“You see,” explained Molly, “girls 
know a good deal more than you think. 
They could give points to the girls who 
used to be married at seventeen.” 

“Married at seventeen,” echoed Sir 
George, to whom the words had come 
home. 

“Lots of them were,” said Molly, de- 
murely, “our grandmothers, you know.” 

“Of course, our grandmothers,” as- 
sented Sir George. ‘By Jove,” he 
added, “I don’t wonder.” 

Molly let the fan with which she was 
supplied fall in her lap, and composed 
herself comfortably in the chair. 

“Is there anything going on in 
town?” she asked, languidly. 

Sir George started. 

“Oh—oh—the usual things,* he re- 
plied. 

“Balls—operas—theatres Melly 
sighed. “I suppose you enjoy them very 
much ?” 

“Not much; rather a bore some- 
times,” declared Sir George. 

“But such beautiful people, such 
lovely dresses, such amusing compan- 
ions!” said Molly, languishing. 

“By Jove, one needn't go to balls and 
so on for that,” said Sir George, 
heartily. ‘I don’t know that I don't 
prefer 

sut Molly was unhappily prevented 
from learning what he preferred, as 
Evelyn entered at that moment, in her 
outdoor dress, seeming much flurried, 
and stared in amazement at what she 
saw. Sir George arose quickly, but 
awkwardly. 

“T—I had hoped to find Lady Tem- 
pleton in,” he said. 

“My mother is in,” said Evelyn, 
abruptly, and cast a sharp glance at 
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Molly, who was still seated demurely 
wagging her fan. 

“Molly, how can you make yourself 
so ridiculous!’ she went on, sharply. 
“You had better go and change at 
once.” 

“Oh, come, Lady Evelyn,” protested 
the young man, mildly. 

Molly arose, and behind her fan 
flashed a look at the visitor which was 
full of liquid light. She moved to the 
door, and Sir George went after her to 
open it. 

“Thank you, so much,” she said, 
swectly, and then, catching her foot in 
her trailing gown, pitched forward into 
his arms. Sir George gave an awkward 
laugh, held the slight form momentarily 
against him, and then aided her to re- 
cover her balance. ‘Thanks, ever so 
much,” said Molly, rosy of face, and 
disappeared. 

“Molly is very willful,” said Evelyn 
to Sir George, with a deprecating smile, 
as if to apologize for her sister. “I 
really think she ought go back to 
school.” But Sir George made no 
reply. 

Molly’s delinquency was subsequently 
brought under the notice of her mother, 
who reproved her gently and ineffec- 
tually. 

“Dear, you are too old for that kind 
of thing,” she declared, as she was ac- 
customed to say on hearing her daugh- 
ter indulge in slang. But Molly mad 
no excuses and no protest. She encoun- 
tered Tivvy in the library where he was 
engaged in cataloguing her father’s 
books between the arduous labors of his 
rare briefs, but she made no reference 
to Evelyn. 

Tivvy fixed his glass in his eye and 


contemplated her. ‘“You’ve grown, 
Molly,” he said. ‘‘Let me see, you came 
home on Monday. I believe you've 


grown since then.” 

“Have I?” asked Molly, eagerly. 

Tivvy examined her. 

“Yes,” he said, deliberately. “You've 
grown more grown up.” 

That was good hearing, because it 
promised longer frocks and_ earlier 
emancipation. The hair had gone up, 
but the frocks had not gone down—at 
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all events sufficiently to please Molly. 
This accounted for her resumption of 
an ancient pastime common to the young 
Calverlys, male and female, which con- 
sisted in sliding down the bannisters. 
It was odd that Sir George should have 
entered while this sport was in full 
swing. He stood in rapt attention while 
Marjory came down, and, disregarding 
the officious services of the footman, ap- 
proached to watch Delia descend. 
Thereupon there was a pause. Molly 
locked at him defiantly. 

“Next, please,” said Sir George, but 
even Frank was abashed by the unex- 
pected appearance of a stranger. 

“T suppose you think this is childish 
amusement,” said Molly, with hauteur. 

“By Jove, no,” exclaimed Sir George, 
with haste. 

“Tt isn’t any more foolish than skating 
or golf,” she went on, somewhat molli- 
fied by his admission. ' 

“Of course not—jolly foolish game 
colf,” said Sir George. 

Molly regarded him suspiciously, but 
saw no irony in his eye, which was 
amiable and even apologetic. 

“I was chaperoning the children,” she 
explained. 

“Oh, Molly, what a ” but Frank’s 
remark was cut short by a push from 
his sister. 





“One has sometimes to amuse the 
children,” said Molly, loftily. 
“Naturally,” agreed Sir George. 


“Awfully good of you, I’m sure.” 

“She does it better than any of us 
but me,” interjected Marjory’s — shrill 
voice, 

“T don’t, you little ” began Molly, 
but stopped herself, and smiled blandly 
on Sir George. “Of course I can do it,” 
she observed, “‘there’s really a good deal 
of skill necessary. The balance is the 
main thing.” 

“Won’t you m 
“Will you . 

“Oh, if you like,” said Molly, indiffer- 
ently, and proceeded to the first land- 
ing. She tucked her skirt under her, 
and sat gracefully on the rail. “You 








said Sir George. 





must only look from that side of the 


bannisters,” she said, “or I shall not 
do it.” 
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“Right,” said Sir George, promptly. 
“But,” as Molly observed to Delia after- 
ward, “I know he did, the beast.” 

Gracefully, like some swan gliding 
on the face of the waters, yet ever gath- 
ering momentum, Molly skimmed the 
air and was propelled like a dainty mis- 
sile from the edge of the balustrade into 
the wide hall. It was a well-known 
flight for all the children, and served as 
the exciting culmination of the per- 
formance, much as the last plunge over 
the precipice enthralls the ski-rider or 
the tobogganist. But on this occasion 
the performance was not destined to the 
usual aéry flight, for Sir George had 
moved and the lithe body of Lady Molly 
plumped full into his arms with some 
force. 

The impact of that strenuous and 
healthy frame sufficed to take the wind 
from the baronet, but, though red of 
face, he held on to his prize, and smiled 
broadly. 

“What the dickens began 
Molly, indignantly; but, suddenly re- 
membering as only her sex can remem- 
ber in a crisis, struggled faintly to be 
free and murmured thanks. 

“Tt was very good of you,” she said, 
“but it was not necessary, I was quite 
safe.” 

“T liked it,” said 
George, puffing. 

“I’m glad you're so easily pleased,” 
said Molly, raising her eyebrows in ex- 
pressive but calm surprise. 

“Catch me, too. Oh, do catch me, 
too,” shricked Marjory, poising herself 
on the bannisters; but Sir George was 
still faint in the pit of his stomach and 
hastily retired. 

“You will find Evelyn in the drawing- 
room,” said Molly, with nonchalance. 

“But aren't you—aren't 
Sir George. 

“Evelyn tells me that I must take tea 
with the children in the nursery,” said 
Molly, looking down demurely like a 
num. 

“By Jove!” said Sir George, which, 
after all, meant more with him than with 
most people. 

Miss Lydia Scarlett was pleased to 





the fatuous Sir 
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approve of the progress of events, al- 
though she did not understand why 
Molly should take all this trouble. 

“But when you get a little older, my 
dear,” she told her friend, “this experi- 
ence will be valuable. It’s not bad to 
begin with.” 

Particularly was Miss Scarlett satis- 
fied with the episode of the balustrade, 
of which Molly in cold blood had begun 
to feel somewhat ashamed. Yet the ap- 
probation of her own sex is more sooth- 
ing to a woman than the admiration of 
the other, and Molly was inspirited and 
encouraged to resume her operations. 
It became less difficult as Sir George 
took it into his head not to keep ortho- 
dox hours in his visits, and on several 
occasions Evelyn was out. 

On the last occasion, however, Evelyn 
was not out, but had returned from 
Bond Street, very cross and very tired. 
She had consequently retired to her own 
room to compose and rest herself. No 
one could possibly be expected at such 
an hour. It was dusk and the lights had 
not been lit, but the lamp over the way 
flared weakly into the drawing-room in 
which Sir George had been seated alone 
for some time. He did not expect Lady 
Templeton when the door opened, and, 
sure enough it was not Lady Temple- 
ton who entered, but her second daugh- 
ter, dressed very simply in a virgin robe 
of white, a single gold brooch at her 
throat. 

“Mamma asked me to tell you that 
she will be here presently,” she ex- 
plained, in her pretty appealing way. 
“Evelyn has a headache.” 

“Oh, I say, I’m sorry,” murmured Sir 
George. 

“Yes,” said Molly, thoughtfully, 
“naturally you would be, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Of course, by Jove,” declared Sir 
George, and moved a little nearer on the 
sofa on which she had seated herself. 
The fire in the grate burned brightly, 
but there was little light else in the big 
room. 

“T think Evelyn would make a very 
beautiful mistress of a house,” said 
Molly, ruminating. “Don’t you? She 
is so handsome, and so clever, and so— 


well grande dame, you know. So dif- 
ferent from most girls, don’t you think 
so? 

“T admire Lady Evelyn very much,” 
said Sir George. 

“Really? Well, of course you do,” 
said Molly, archly, laughing. ‘‘Do you 
know, I think it would be very fine to 
be rich?—really rich, you know.” 

“Rather a bore, sometimes,” hazarded 
Sir George, observing the fading figure 
in the dusk. 

“Don't you like it?” 
surprise. 

“Well,” said Sir George, “you see, 
I’ve never been anything else, and so I 
can’t say.” 

“And I’ve never been anything but 
poor,” said Molly, with a sigh. “You 
know papa is poor,” she added, gravely. 

“Ripping fine place at Templeton,” 
said Sir George, awkwardly. 

“And I should like Evelyn to be happy 
and married and get away from—from 
poverty and noise and children she dis- 
likes—and ” Molly’s fluency failed, 
for Sir George had taken hold of her 
hand in the dark. 

“Why do you want her to be mar- 
ried?” asked his voice. 

“Because,” said Molly, letting her 
hand lie where it was, “she would be 
happy, and so should I.” 

“Well,” said Sir George, with some 
defiance, as it seemed, “there are plenty 
of fellows who would be glad to marry 
Lady Evelyn. She won’t die an old 
maid.” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Molly, archly, 
“we all know that.” 

“Would you like to have plenty of 
money, Lady Molly?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly, and the hand he held was held 
tightly. 

“Of course,” she answered, strug- 
gling for the possession of her prop- 
erty. “Sir George, you're hurting my 
hand, and if Evelyn 4 


said Molly in 











He said something which sounded 
like “bother Evelyn,” but, of course, 
Molly could not be sure. 

“You are always flinging Evelyn at 
me,” he said, roughly. 

“Good gracious me, I cannot think 
how you can say such a rude thing,” 




















said Molly, haughtily. “We have done 
nothing of the kind. It is you yourself 
who ed 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said Sir 
George, penitently. “I’m speaking of 
you—you.” 

“T should like my own hand, please, 
Sir George,” said Molly, firmly. 

“Answer me one question first,” de- 
manded the eager baronet. ‘You would 
like to be rich?” 

“How can you ask such foolish ques- 
tions? Of course I should,” said Molly. 
“Please let my hand go.” 

“Then will you?” pleaded Sir George, 
with fatuous confusion. 

“How absurd! I can’t be,” returned 
Molly, “you've crushed my little finger.” 

“Yes, you can, dear,” said Sir 
George, in loverlike tones. “Molly, will 
you marry me?” 

“Good gracious,” said Molly, spring- 
ing to her feet and recapturing her 
hand, crushed, hot, but entire, “I 
thought you wanted Evelyn.” 

“No, not Evelyn, but you, Molly, 
you,” cried the impassioned lover. 
Molly evaded him. 

“It would be very nice,” she said, 
regretfully, “if I liked you.”. 

“But you do, surely you do,” pleaded 
Sir George. 

Molly shook her head. 

“T think there ought to be lights,” 
she said, in a practical voice. ‘‘This 
isn’t a scene where it should be dark.”’ 

“Molly! cried Sir George, advan- 
cing, but Molly had escaped behind a 
chair, and in another moment the elec- 
tric light flooded the room. 

Sir George said “damn” very quietly 
and distinctly. 

“I’m very sorry, Sir George. I like 
you very much,” said Molly, sweetly; 
and, as if in celebration of the illumina- 
tion, Lady Templeton entered at that 
moment. She saw an angry face and a 
demure one, but, being Lady Temple- 
ton, did not notice them. 

“Mamma,” said Molly, breathlessly 
and importantly, “Sir George has asked 
me to be his wife, and I have regret- 
fully declined.” 

Lady Templeton sat down heavily in 
her chair. 
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“Good 


heavens, child,” she ex- 
claimed, and stared. 
“Tl think I had better say good-by, 


” 


Lady Templeton,” said Sir George, be- 
tween bluffness and shame, and _ he 
blundered out of the house. 

“That settles Evelyn’s hash,” said 
Lady Molly as she went up the stairs in 
triumph. She took no notice of Mar- 
jory, or Frank, and condescendingly 
patted Delia on the shoulder. 

“My dear girl,’ she called her, and 
expressed a languid opinion as to the 
superiority of blue ribbon over pink for 
Delia’s hair. “They can’t keep me 
from being out now,” she thought to 
herself with glee, ‘and that’s another 
for Evelyn,” she concluded. 

Lady Molly Calverly was correct in 
part of her deductions. Sir George’s 
visits ceased. But in another she was 
deeply disappointed. There was, as 
yet, no talk of any début. Indeed, it 
seemed to threaten to slide itself away 
into the farther distance. This Molly 
attributed to Evelyn. 

“If Evelyn married it might be dif- 
ferent. You might be hurried on, 
dear,” said her mother in her foolish 
way. 

If Evelyn married! Why it seemed, 
then, that she had wrought her own de- 
struction. This was the irony of fate 
indeed! But still she had “dished” Evy- 
elyn. 

“T really could not help his pro- 
posing, Evelyn, could I?” asked Molly, 
innocently. “And he has such warm, 
horrid hands.” 

“You are very vulgar,” said Evelyn 
in her cold way, and said no more. 
How could she? She only removed 
herself in her stately manner from the 
room. 

Fresh from this pleasant encounter 
Molly met Tivvy; it would perhaps be 
truer to say that she sought him. The 
Honorable Roger Martin was halfway 
up the ladder when a voice called him 
from below. He descended, placed a 
big, calf-bound volume carefully on the 
shelf arid dusted his sleeve. 

“T’ve done it, Tivvy, I’ve done ‘it,” 
cried Molly delightedly. 

“If I might ask what it is you've 
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done,” said Tivvy, “perhaps we might 
get on further. You haven’t broken 
another . 

“Oh, you duffer, I told you I would,” 
said Molly disrespectfully. ‘“Holdway’s 
off. He’s proposed to me,” she burst 
out. 

The Honorable Roger Martin fitted 
his eyeglass very deliberately. 

“Proposed to you,” he repeated. 

“Yes, just think, he sat squeezing my 
hand, the old beast!” 

“Old!” said = Tivvy, 
“well, old, you know?” 

“He’s thirty,” declared Molly. 

“And I’m thirty-five,” sighed Tivvy. 

“Anyhow,” said Molly, “he’s gone 
and you can have Evelyn again now, if 
you want to.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” said Tiv- 
vy. “Have you told Evelyn she can 
have me?” 

Molly stared. 

“Oh, what rot!” she said, indiffer- 





thoughtfully ; 





ently. “Don’t chaff. If you want her, 
there she is, and the sooner she goes the 
better, because I'll be allowed ‘out’ 
then.” 


“Ah!” exclaimed Tivvy, still thought- 
fully. “If I could only manage it for 
you. But do you know, Molly, I have 
come to the conclusion I am too old. 
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You are right, my dear. I’m only for 
a dowager. I feel my gray hairs. You 
can see it in my eyeglass. It reflects 
my age and my infirmities, and there 
stands confessed the image of my fu- 
ture wife.” 

“Pooh, there’s nothing there,’ said 
Molly, gazing at his monocle. “I can 
only see my own face bulging out in a 
funny way.” 

“Only your own face!” murmured 
Tivvy. “I’m sorry it bulges out. 
There!” The glass skipped from his 
eye and he smiled on her gravely. 

“Then you won't have Evelyn?” said 
Molly, disappointed. 

“My dear Molly,” said the Honor- 
able Roger mildly, but firmly, “I shall 
just sit here all day and night until 
Evelyn comes and proposes to me.” 

“Oh, you're talking nonsense now,” 
said Molly, shrugging her shoulders. 

“T am thinking sense, child,” said he. 

Molly shrugged her shoulders again 
and marched to the door. 

“He would have kissed me if I would 
have let him,” she said, defiantly, as she 
opened the door. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Tivvy, and put 
his eyeglass in its place again to look at 
her. But she was gone; and it was not 
for some five minutes that Mr. Martin 
resumed his occupation. 


a 
HOPE 


RE the first ship put to sea 
Thou stood’st upon the shore; 
Our fathers turned to thee 
Before they bravely tore 
Away the bonds they wore 
And rose up, proud and free. 


Before the babe’s first cry 
The mother turns to thee; 

Before the maid's first sigh, 
The boy’s first victory, 


Thou smilest. 


Oh! to see 


Thy smile still, as we die. 





S. E. Kiser, 














THE FAIRY-TALE HOUR 








By Harold MacGrath 


HE twilight draws the darker shade, 
Yon silver-flashing rill 

Turns golden as it nears the glade, 
And purple blurs the hill. 

The children romp about my knee 
Or mount the rocker’s rail, 

And in a voice they put this plea: 
“Please tell a fairy-tale!” 


’Tis Cinderella’s little shoe, 
The pumpkin turned to gold, 

The prince that for her hand did sue— 
How many times retold! 

“The Sleeping Beauty” sleeps again, 
“Prince Charming” breaks the spell; 

“The Seven Ravens,” turned from men, 
Ends happily and well. 


Good-night, good-night, my Golden Hair! 
Good-night, my Ebon Strands! 

Good-night, my little Do-and-Dare— 
Ah, helpless, chubby hands! 

And off they troop to Sleepy Town, 
Where nurse puts them to bed: 

A star breaks heaven’s sombre frown, 
And silence lifts its head. 


Nay, bring no lights; this velvet gloom 
Robs half of my despair: 

It hides from me this lovéd room, 
And yonder vacant chair. 

So long ago, yet but a span, 
I heard her voice’s chime 

As to the children she began— 

“Now, once upon a time.” 














AN ABSENT-MINDED LOVE 


AFFAIR 


By Emery Pottle 


ISS ETHEL MARBURY sat on 
the veranda of Wave Crest 
House and fretted her spirit. 

The morning was a finely-cut jewel— 
a cameo set with diamonds and emeralds 
and turquoises. 

Beyond the neat sandy walks of the 
hotel girding pert beds of red gerani- 
ums, beyond the green-gray stretches of 
the piers, lay the sea—coquetting, call- 
ing, shimmering, retreating, advancing. 

Miss Marbury herself was finely cut, 
fresh and cleanly cool in a blue blouse 
and short skirt of a darker blue. She 
marked the call of the sea with an acute 
ear. Outwardly of a befitting calm, the 
occasional flicker in her blue eyes, as an 
especially alluring wave swelled and 
broke and foamed on the shingle, be- 
trayed an impatience close upon irrita- 
tion. The sketching block, the books 
beside her, the plethoric lunch basket, 
the gay golf cape, betokened a day’s 
junketing—her fretted spirit betokenec 
a junketing deferred. 

For the twelfth time—by count—Miss 
Marbury consulted her watch. 

“Ten o'clock. We were to start at a 
quarter to nine.” She thrust out a boot 
and, as no one was looking, smartly 
kicked the bulgy side of the lunch 
basket. 

“He’s forgotten—I know it,” sighed 
she, plaintively. “And on this of all 
heavenly mornings! And it’s my last 
one here. He can’t help it—I suppose 
he can’t, but Well, I must go in 
and get rid of these things.” Hearing 
footsteps in the corridor she promptly 
became deeply immersed in a Tauch- 
nitz. 











“My dear—not gone? Not going? 
Why ?” questioned a_ fat voice, 
with the slightest tendency to a wheeze. 

Miss Marbury looked up _ indiffer- 
ently. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Madison—I— 
ah—believe we were to have gone, 
but 4 

“My child, don’t tell me that he 
has 

A tremulous smile fluttered in the dis- 
appointed eyes of Miss Marbury. 

“Mrs. Madison, I am really 
that—he has.” 

Mrs. Madison sat compactly down 
with an air of outraged resignation. 

“That man will bring me in shame to 
my grave yet. That I should have borne 
such a depraved son into the world! My 
dear, I beg—I pray—that if you can 
forgive—no, it’s too much to ask—but, 
believe me, he doesn’t realize—it’s not 
on purpose—he gets it from his father, 
Mr. Colby. My child, what I’ve en- 
dured from that man!—lI shouldn't go 
a step with Mason, Ethel—not a step, 
when he returns to the world. But, my 
dear, do be as charitable as you can— 
he’s so awfully fond—there, I won't say 
another word. Why, I remember Mr. 
Colby—the most absent-minded  crea- 
ture! I had to watch every move he 
made! You'll hardly believe me when 
I tell you that Mr. Colby was so absent- 
minded that after we were married— 
which was on a Tuesday—I ought to 
say that he used to come courting me 
seven miles every Friday night in a 
‘buggy’—the Friday night after we were 
married, my dear, that man went out 
and drove to Franklin where I had 











afraid 
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lived, to pay his usual visit! Quite for- 
got that he had wedded me, and that I 
was sharing his board and lodging.” 

Ethel Marbury, against her will, 
laughed in sympathy with the smiling 
double chin opposite her. 

“There now, Ethel! Do forgive him! 
I know just where he is—up on the 
bluff absorbed in his nasty science books 
—another thing he took from his father. 
And I’m going to get him i 

Miss Marbury protested feebly : 

“Dear Mrs. Madison, I beg: 

“Oh, yes, I am. And you just wait 
here ten minutes, and you'll see the most 
ashamed, contrite man you've ever 
clapped an eye on.” 

She determinedly seized a red parasol 
and without further ado departed—a 
tightly constructed, bulbous figure in 
blue and white flowered silk that en- 
cased her with a stiffness defying in- 
dentation and impeded every step she 
took. 

As she had surmised, her son, Mason 
Colby, lay serenely upon the bluff gaz- 
ing unseeingly off into the glint and 
glamour of the ocean with mild, intro- 
spective eyes turned inward to pene- 
trate the mysteries of his brain. His 
slender, loose figure in every line ac- 
centuated the lambent innocence that 
played, halo-like, about his fine head. 

Red of face and breathing in apo- 
plectic vexation, Mrs. Madison ap- 
proached. 

“T’'m”—puff—“per”—puff—“‘fectly— 
ashamed of you—Mason!” 

“Why, mother?” he queried, placidly. 
“What on earth is the trouble?” 

“Well—if I were—a man—and 
called—myself—one”—her breath came 
more capaciously now—“and I'd invited 
—a girl to go for an excursion “ 

The puzzled, pleasantly indulgent 
lines in Colby’s gentle face stiffened to 
horrified distress. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, springing 
to his feet. He grasped his mother 
wildly by the arm. “Where is she? 
What time is it? Am I too late? Will 
she still go? Do you think “i 

“Let go of me—instantly, Mason. 
Ouch! If you—stop shaking my arm 
—she’s on the hotel veranda, and a 





” 

















A distraught figure dashed away from 
Mrs. Madison, leaving a trail of the lat- 
est publications on botanical subjects, 
and a snowstorm of written note-book 
pages. 

“Humph!” chuckled that lady, as she 
creakingly collected his belongings and 


.sank exhausted under a scrubby oak. 


Miss Marbury had put the parapher- 
nalia of the excursion out of sight on 
the departure of Mrs. Madison. With 
exaggerated ease she disposed herself 
to await the forgetful scientist. A quick 
dash of running feet again sent her ob- 
liviously to her yellow Tauchnitz. 

A perspiringly apologetic face ap- 
peared at her side, and a pair of short- 
sighted brown eyes pleaded to her. She 
read on for a moment, then sweetly: 

“Good-morning, Mason.” 

“Ethel—I—I.” 

Again the Tauchnitz. 

“Ethel ?” 

“Ves al 

“T’m a selfish brute. I—lI feel like a 
bad little boy—because I—forgot.” He 
blushed in waves of red. 

Miss Marbury laid down her novel 
elaborately and paused to consider. 

“Forgot? Oh—er—yes. We were 
going somewhere, weren’t we? To 
some island or something? In _ your 
boat ?”” She regarded his amazed con- 
trition with delighted indifference. ‘‘Do 
you really want to go? My book is 
so clever and jolly that, fancy, I al- 
most What time were we to go? 
These Tauchnitz books are a_ god- 
send to us poor, bored, seaside wan- 
derers, aren’t they?” She smothered a 
yawn, and, rising aimlessly, sat on the 
porch railing, clicking her heels irrita- 
tingly. ‘My last day here, I’m thank- 
ful to say—I don’t think I'll ever try 
the ocean again—the mountains are so 
much more—did you speak, Mason?” 

It cannot be said that Mason did 
speak. He made a clucking, inarticulate 
noise in his throat that faintly suggested 
the fragmentary condition of his reason. 
Astounded pain, abject bewilderment, 
clouded his eager self-abasement. 

“But I thought,” he said, slowly, 
“that you wanted to go to Captain’s Is- 
land with—me. We planned it all last 
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night together—and I—— Why, you 
said you liked the sea—and I—got up 
early and made all the arrangements 
long before it was time for starting, and 
then—I—I went up to the bluff to look 
over some new books, and—and—Ethel, 
I—it slipped my mind—I’m terribly 
ashamed, I’m so absent-minded.” He 
leaned against the railing, and looked at 
her with his mournful, astonished, mis- 
erable brown eyes till Miss Marbury’s 
heart thawed and melted and trickled 
warmly. 

“Why, Mason, I didn’t know vou 
really cared about going. One makes so 
many plans—the night before—and for- 
gets them, you know. Still, if you do 
want to go”—she stood up with languid 
interest—‘‘we might—but do you want 
to go? Really, don’t do it on my ac- 
count.” 

He answered in a quiet, hurt voice: 

“T want to do what will make you 
happiest, Ethel.” 

The fresh salt breeze fanned Miss 
Marbury’s face, the little waves joyously 
frothed and tumbled. Mason Colby’s 
dory in the distance bobbed ecstatically. 
Miss Marbury’s heart likewise bobbed 
ecstatically. Her smiles caught her un- 
awares. She laughed. 

“You're so foolish, Mason Colby—a 
nice, silly, old absent-minded thing—and 
I'll be ready in a second—there now.” 

And in a second she was ready, piling 
the thoroughly mystified, bewitched 
Colby with baskets and wraps, chatter- 
ing gayly at him in the language of 
play which he was only beginning to 
comprehend, whisking him into the 
green dory with an efficiency and dis- 
patch which tied his tongue, but put the 
impulses of effort into his thin, sinewy 
brown arms till the slim boat cut with 
a fine spirit through the tossing sap- 
phire spaces, and Miss Marbury’s impa- 
tience vanished in the jubilance of mo- 
tion and morning. 








At the very tip of a rocky aquiline 
nose on Captain’s Island, jutting 
haughtily out over the Atlantic, sat 
Mason Colby and Miss Marbury. The 
bowlder had softened and worn away 


into a comfortable niche suited exactly 
to the two seafarers. 

From the easy silence of comradeship 
after luncheon, when Colby puffed 
gratefully on a sweet old briar pipe, 
they had drifted into the desultory read- 
ing of some gentle writer, and from 
that to the eager discussion of a vital 
human problem or two till the talk had 
grown delicately personal, and their sen- 
tences came slowly with a hesitation and 
a reticence of meaning too serious to 
accept lightly. 

He looked at her with the contented 
love of a quiet, self-contained mind, as 
she sat there against the rock, her arms 
clasping her strong, up-drawn knees. 

“They don’t put days like this in 
botanies,”’ Mason laughed. 

“And yet it’s a flower, isn’t it?” she 
said, whimsically. “A blue, wind- 
tossed, aromatic, clean flower of a day 
—a blue gentian day.” 

“T think,” he answered, shyly—the 
putting of his heart’s imagery into 
words was slow work to Colby—‘that 
you are the flower—the gentian—Ethel 
—or, perhaps, the heart of the flower 
day, and the sky is the blue petals and 
the sea the green leaves and stem.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Poet-Pretty-Speech 
—and what, pray, are you in this gar- 
den of romance?” 

“T?) Oh, I—am just the common, 
brown old earth that they—sometimes 
—are good enough—to put about the 
flowers.” 

Ethel was silent, her eyes turned 
toward the sea for a long, happy 
moment. 

“Do they often grow flowers without 
it—the earth?” she asked, with laugh- 
ing tenderness. 

Colby’s thin, dreamy face suffused 
with a reverent, almost boyish worship 
of the girl who sat so close to him he 
could touch her lithe, tanned hands next 
his sleeve. The mind, so keen in his 
science delving, wandered hazily and 
forgetfully into the future. 

Down a wonderful green path lined 
with blue gentians he and Ethel were 
always to  stray—together. There 
should never be anything but green 
paths and blue gentians—and Ethel. 
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He could not, even‘in his vision of bliss, 
speak of her as his—wife. No, it 
couldn’t be true—she couldn’t care for 
him—Mason Colby—a dusty, musty old 
botanist—who picked flowers to pieces 
—to see what they were made of. And 
yet—perhaps 

He stretched his hand out with a sim- 
ple frankness and found hers. It lay 
contentedly enough in his. Then it 
was real—it was all true—just as he had 
imagined it. 

They sat there in perfect stillness save 
for the waves beating at their feet. And 
the shadows of afternoon gathered and 
hid in the water, and fled away only to 
return, more stealthily and silently, with 
their fellows. 

Ethel shivered a little. 

“The day is over, Mason,” she said, 
regretfully. “It’s time to pull home.” 

“Must we?” he sighed, “then wait 
here, and I'll bring the boat to this side 
of the island.” 

The green dory chafed fretfully on 
the beach as Colby untied the anchoring 





stone. He moved mechanically, for his 
heart was still tiptoeing somewhere 


along the paths of the Garden of Love, 
and his dream hung upon him, a shin- 
ing cloud. 

Off the shore and out of the snug, 
harboring bay, he pulled vigorously. 
The sea was rougher now. Presently 
his eye caught a brilliant thread of 
green a dozen yards out to sea. 

“It might be that seaweed Bronson 
told me was found on the Maine coast 
occasionally,” he muttered, his scientific 
senses alert. He pulled the harder. 
The bit of green weed swept alluringly 
on, just out of reach. His back bent to 
the oars rhythmically. ‘By Jove, if it is 
that seaweed I’ve been looking for all 
summer——” 

The jealous green dory fairly laughed 
aloud. Going home, it thought; here’s 
the middle of the channel; only one 
inside, too; much lighter and gayer, I 
am, without that girl. 

With eager hands the seaweed was 
sei zed, 

“Upon my soul—it looks like it—it 
must be Just what I’ve been look- 
ing for! Now I must get back to my 





room at once and put this under the 


microscope. The sky looks stormy, 
too.” 
Colby paused irresolutely, gazing 


about with puzzled, uncertain eyes. 

To his right the lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle on the mainland. They 
acted as a psychologic suggestion of 
home. 

“That seaweed is a splendid find! Ill 
pull home at once—it’s a good long four 
miles, too.” 

And the green dory said never a 
word, but gurgled maliciously through 
the water. 


The rain fell straight down in a 
steady, irresistible, unvarying flood. 
The high wind of twilight had been 
washed out by the violent downpour, 
and now there was nothing to impede 
the torrent. 

Captain’s Island, four miles out in 
the sinister Atlantic, bent its rough old 
head and cowered doggedly in the dark- 
ness under the deluge. Beneath a 
weather-beaten, scraggy pine tree sat 
a girl, huddled in a wet, wretched heap 
against its trunk. She had tried to pro- 
tect her head by putting an empty lunch 
basket upon it, though the rain pene- 
trated its meshes and ran in crumby 
trickles down her face. The gay red 
golf cape about her shoulders had long 
ago been soaked to a clinging, clammy 
woollen mass that chilled her hands and 
her body. Her blue shirt and trim skirt 
were merely bedraggled rags that folded 
with cold stickiness about her legs and 
arms. 

From time to time she wept. Some- 
times for nervous fright, sometimes for 
black loneliness, sometimes for fierce 
anger, sometimes for terrible physical 
discomfort, and sometimes for heart- 
ache. Occasionally she called feebly 
out into the wet darkness, but an impo- 
tent despair soon stopped her voice. 
She was too miserable to think or act. 

When Mason Colby had left her and 
had gone to fetch the boat to her side of 
the island, she too had continued to 
dream and smile, and smile and dream 
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of the Garden of Blue Gentian Days. 
So rapt and absorbed did she become in 
the sweet reverie that she took little 
heed of time. It was only when a 
- shadow blacker than his fellows ad- 
vanced and hung insolently over her 
that she roused. 

“Why, Mason ought to be here,” she 
thought. She jumped to her feet, and 
running to a point of vantage scanned 
the fast darkening scene. There was 
no little green dory, and no Mason. 
Apprehensively she hurried to the strip 
of level sand where they had landed. 
Straining her eyes she fancied that far 
out toward the home shore she saw a 
bobbing dark spot. She called loudly. 
There was no answer. A dozen ex- 
planations for Mason’s disappearance 
fled through her brain. Gradually the 
dire fear of accident filtered out, and she 
was left to consider one cold hopeless 
reason for her solitary condition. 
Mason had forgotten her. 

She found a sheltered seat under the 
old pine and waited—at first in pique. 

“He’ll come back as soon as he gets 
home and sees something to remind him 
of—me,” she pouted. 

The wind began to race over the is- 
land. Great cloud banks gathered with 
thick muffled movements, dispelled, and 
gathered again. Night came, and with 
it fierce dashes of rain. Away to the 
west she could see the lights of Wave 
Crest. The minutes dragged into hours 
and no one came from there to take her 
away. And at last, sick and hungry, and 
wet to her very skin, she dragged her- 
self into an aching heap to wait for 
morning. 

“So this is the end of the Blue Gentian 
Day, is it?” she quivered, sobbingly. 


Some one was knocking imperiously 
on Mason Colby’s door. 

He had come straight to the hotel af- 
ter tying the green dory and leaving it 
to rock itself chucklingly to sleep. With 
the rare specimen safe in his possession 
he hastened to his room without meet- 
ing a person he knew. Once there he 
flung off his coat and set to work with 


the microscope, forgetting that he had 
had no dinner. It was ten o’clock now 
and the analyzing was done. He had 
just pushed back his chair with a sigh 
of success, and was about to let his trred 
brain run to restful thoughts of Ethel 
Marbury. 

Then the knocking. 

“Come,” he answered, reluctantly. 

Two figures popped distractedly into 
the room—Miss Marbury’s young 
brother and Mrs. Madison. The latter 
was wild-eyed and of intimidating mien 
in a huge gray blanket dressing-gown 
and curl papers. 

“Where is Ethel?” together they flung 
athim. “Where is she?” 

Colby gaped in amazement. 

“She went with you to——” accused 
Miss Marbury’s excited brother. 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Madison. “With 
you! They can’t find her. They got 
me from my bed—I’ve had a terrible 
sun-headache since morn 

“And where ” the two again be- 
sought. 

Colby sat like a stone. 
of face and sick. 

“Oh, my God,” he cried. 
her on the island.” 

Before they could speak he had gone. 
Bareheaded, clad only in light shirt and 
flannel trousers, he rushed out into the 
rain and night. With nervous, fum- 
bling hands he untied the outraged 
green dory, threw in the oars, and pulled 
madly, desperately, blindly out into the 
heaving inky blackness. 

After an eternity of time, after row- 
ing till his hands blistered and broke and 
blistered again, after a despair of soul 
that saw no ray of light in any future, 
his boat grated on the little strip of sand 
it had touched so buoyantly not many 
hours before. 

“Ethel! Ethel! Ethel!’ he shouted, 
piteously. “Ethel! Come to me! Ethel! 
Ethel!” 

Perhaps it was the poignantly human 
misery of his cry that went to Ethel 
Marbury’s home-sick heart, for there is 
that in the sound of a familiar voice in 
pain that effaces even the deepest and 
justest resentment. 

“Mason,” she wailed, groping toward 








He was white 


“T’ve left 














' THE SHIELD 


him tearfully through the slippery dark. 
Somewhere on the way they met—two 
dripping, chilled, lonely, united lovers. 

He held her close to him with trem- 
bling, ashamed arms; but when he tried 
to speak, something rose up in his 
throat to choke him; he broke down and 
cried as never since his boyhood days. 
And because she was a woman and, af- 
ter all, loved him, she forgot her mis- 
erable state and was kind to him, com- 
forted him, wept with him, till all at 
once—she laughed. It was too dark to 
see her, but he put his cheek humbly 
against hers, and, some way, then, the 
night grew less dark and forbidding. 

“Ethel—I ” he faltered, in the old 
contrite words. 

“Not to-night, Mason—don’t. I 
know what it is you want to say.”” Miss 
Marbury clung close to him beseech- 
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ingly. ‘“Dort’t let’s—spoil the—ending 
of our day,” she said, ruefully. 

The rain miraculously stopped. Two 
fugitive stars struggled through the 
scattering clouds. The strange softness 
of the air and sea and land that follows 
a storm stole over the world. 

“Poor little girl,” he whispered. “‘I 
promise—faithfully—when we’re mar- 
ried—never 

Miss Marbury 
laugh. 

“But, Mason, vou’ve never asked me 
to—marry you.” 

“Why—why—I—I thought I did this 
afternoon. I must have—forgotten it.” 

“Oh, Mason, Mason!” 

Strangely enough, the row home 
through the calm and clearness was a 
happy one—save for the peevish green 
dory—born to be a bachelor. 





interrupted with a 
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THE 


SHIELD OF PRIVILEGE 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


Author of ‘‘The Case and Exceptions,” 


HE fellow never deceived me for 
an instant. I state this at the 
outset because Benson and _ his 

clique in the club corner have carried 
the matter beyond the limits of a joke. 

I have as nice a sense of humor as 
any one, but I do not propose to be made 
a laughingstock simply because Benson 
chooses to say I was duped. That ver- 
sion of the story may be funny even in 
Benson’s mouth, but it does not happen 
to be true. I was prejudiced against 
MacLeod from the moment I laid eyes 
on him, and I am no mean judge of 
character. 

In the first place, I did not like the 
way he entered my private room. He 
followed the office boy too closely. 


Neither did I like his personal appear- 
ance. 


I particularly disliked the squint 





“The Minority,” Ete. 


with which he watched me and his 
mouth at the same time. This was es- 
pecially distressing as the part of his 
mouth under observation seemed to re- 
treat before his divided glance until it 
hid around the corner, setting his whole 
face askew. Moreover, the very way he 
closed the door was suspicious, and I 
did not in the least credit his avowed 
susceptibility to draughts. In fact his 
every look and movement would have 
put a far less keen observer than I upon 
his guard. 

He placed a chair close beside me— 
confidentially close—and for some sec- 
onds regarded me with his uncomfort- 
ably slanting squint. 

“D’yer know who I am?” he asked at 
length, speaking through closed teeth. 

I shook my head. 
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“I’m Buttsy MacLeody” he whis- 
pered, confidentially, and shoved his 
chair back, the better to observe my as- 
tonishment. 

I exhibited no surprise, however. I 
was not interested. The name con- 
veyed nothing to my mind, and I said 
so. 

MacLeod’s right eye swooped down 
upon the corner of his mouth, which lit- 
erally flew into his cheek, giving him 
an expression of mingled anger and 
contempt. 

“D’yer mean ter say yer never heard 
of me?” he asked, bobbing his neck 
threateningly from side to side. 

I shook my head again. He dipped 
a hand into the breast pocket of his 
overcoat, and jerked out a_ bulging 
pocketbook from which he extracted a 
bunch of newspaper cuttings pinned to- 
gether with a brass fastener. 

“There!” he exclaimed, as he slapped 
the clippings down upon my desk. 

“Well?” I queried, indifferently. 
“What are those things ?’ 

“Me notices!” he answered, 
touch of pride. 

I stared at the man with increasing 
interest. I have always prided myself 
upon the accuracy with which I can 
determine a man’s business from _ his 
face, and the possibility of a mistake 
nettled me. 

“You are an actor?’ 
credulously. 

“An actor? Naw!” 

The answer was a snarl of disgust, 
and without further questioning I re- 
moved my spectacles, cleaned them, and 
picked up the bunch of press clippings. 
The first words I read restored my self- 
confidence. The fellow was a burglar. 

I glanced at MacLeod over my spec- 
tacles. He was watching me with a dis- 
gustingly self-satisfied smile. I made 
no comment, however, and resumed my 
perusal of the clippings. 

Buttsy MacLeod, it appeared, was 
one of the best cracksmen in the busi- 
ness, and a “gun” frequently wanted by 
the metropolitan police. His powers 


’ 


with a 


’ 


I inquired, in- 


were proclaimed by the number of un- 
which his name 


solved ‘‘affairs” with 





was connected. I read of a bank rob- 
bery, a housebreaking job, a diamond 
disappearance and half a dozen other 
mysteries, each account of which closed 
with a statement from the police that 
they believed Buttsy MacLeod was at 
the bottom of the matter, or that sus- 
picion pointed to Buttsy MacLeod, or 
that the thing had ‘“‘the clean-cut look of 
a Buttsy MacLeod job.” 

It appeared, however, that Buttsy 
was more often suspected than detected. 
Most of the clippings included a brief 
biography of Buttsy, and more than one 
illustrated its story with a more or less 
fancy portrait of the gentleman, encir- 
cled by a chain of burglar’s tools and 
handcuffs, or otherwise appropriately 
framed. Every time I came upon one 
of these flattering portraits I glanced at 
the supposed original, who favored me 
with profile or full face as the occasion 
suggested, his expression invariably de- 
noting conscious pride and _ self-satis- 
faction. Buttsy was the most inordi- 
nately conceited man I have ever en- 
countered. 

When I had finished my reading I 
folded up the bunch of clippings and 
handed it to MacLeod without comment. 

“Pretty good—ain’t they?” he asked, 
expectantly. 

“Pretty bad, I should say,” I retorted. 

“Bad!” he exclaimed, almost pee- 
vishly. Then he paused, and smiled 
faintly. “I see,” he continued, “you’re 
kiddin’ me. Bad ‘cause they’re so good, 
eh? Well, I’m Buttsy MacLeod all 
right. That’s me.” He tapped the 
bunch of papers as he replaced it in the 
pocketbook. 

When taking the measure of a man I 
usually look him straight in the eyes. 
My wife says I have a remarkably pen- 
etrating gaze, and it is perfectly true 
than when our cook was suspected of ir- 
regularities in the kitchen she broke 
down completely under my intense scru- 
tiny and confessed without a question. 
MacLeod’s squint, however, was most 
unpleasant, and I could not watch it 
long without feeling my own eyes at 
odds and my face askew. I therefore 
removed my spectacles, and kept wiping 
them as I questioned him. 
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“What is your business with me— 
Buttsy ?” I began. 

I have always understood that noted 
criminals like to be addressed by their 
nicknames, but MacLeod did not seem 
overpleased with my familiarity. 

“Law business, of course, Mister Pe- 
terson,’ he answered, emphasizing the 
title. “I wanter retain yer.” 

“To retain me?” I repeated. 
take criminal cases.” 

“You'll take this one. There’s some- 
thing I ain’t showed ver yet,” he replied, 
coolly producing a revolver from his 
pocket. 

The moment his hand left the weapon 
mine covered it and I had it leveled at 
his head. 

**Tain’t loaded,” he observed calmly, 
as he continued delving in his pocket. 
“Wat d’yer tink I am?” 

I could see that the exposed cham- 
bers of the revolver were empty, but I 
lowered the weapon cautiously. 

“Yer quite a gamecock, ain’t yer?” 
he remarked. ‘‘That’s wat I wants—a 
fightin’ lawyer who ain’t afraid. Look 
at this now.” 

He spread out before me a full page 
of the Sunday supplement of some 
newspaper, giving a detailed account of 
Buttsy’s more or less checkered career, 
illustrated by numerous portraits of 


“T don’t 


himself, sketches of houses he had 
robbed, and photographs of lawyers 
who had defended him. All this was 
headed: 


“FAMOUS ADVISERS OF AN 
INFAMOUS INDIVIDUAL.” 


“T am not a criminal lawyer,” I re- 
peated, indifferently, as I pushed the 


paper aside with the muzzle of the 
revolver. 

“IT know it. That’s why I come to 
yer. They’s all bums or beats. I wants 


brains.” 

I glanced at my would-be client with 
some surprise. He certainly displayed 
unusual intelligence for a man of his 


class. His conclusion that the civil bar 
—the more remunerative side of the 
profession—contained the ablest men 


was quite logical. Of course very few 


practitioners in the civil courts have had 
any experience before the criminal tri- 
bunals. But experience is a poor sub- 
stitute for native ability, and MacLeod 
had apparently weighed the criminal 
bar and found it wanting in the latter 
quality. My particular field of practice 
—the examination of patents—had not, 
of course, given me much opportunity 
for court work of any kind. But I al- 
ways believed that my faculty for char- 
acter-reading would distinguish me in 
the active branches of the profession, 
and more than once I had thought of 
testing my prowess in this regard. 

MacLeod’s case seemed to present an 
unusually favorable opportunity for 
this. He was apparently a notorious 
character, and his trial, if court pro- 
ceedings should ensue, would doubtless 
attract considerable attention. I had no 
desire to act as the office adviser to any 
criminal, great or small, but I did long 
to match myself, man against man, and 
brain against brain, in a legal contest of 
note, believing that in the rapid give 
and take of criminal practice I would 
not find myself at a loss. I was not alone 
in this opinion, for my wife had often 
remarked upon the rapidity and keen- 
ness. of my questions, and in a mock 
trial at our country home not long ago 
every one told me I was surprisingly 
forceful. MacLeod was unquestionably 
a ¢riminal, but he was entitled to all 
proper protection, and since he had not 
received this at the hands of the criminal 
lawyers, he was justified in seeking it in 
the higher ranks of the bar. The situa- 
tion appealed to my sense of profes- 
sional duty, and I decided to accept 
Buttsy’s retainer. 

My insight into the man’s character, 
however, warned me to give no advice 
until I made sure of my fee, and | 
hinted as much to MacLeod. He replied 
by producing a fifty-dollar bill, and lay- 
ing it upon my desk. 

“Give us a receipt,” he muttered. 

I pocketed the money, and asked him 
to explain his case as I wrote the re- 
quired acknowledgment. He did not 
speak, however, until he had fastened 
the receipt to his press clippings. Then 
he glanced at me slyly. 
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“Wot I tell youse is just as confiden- 
tial as though yer was a regular lawyer 
—ain’t it?” he began, suspiciously. 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
‘regular lawyer,’” I answered, stiffly, 
“but of course the communications of a 
client to his counsel are absolutely 
sacred throughout the profession.” 

“Sacred?” he repeated,. with a crafty 
look. “Yer mean yer daresent give up 
wot I tells yer withouten my leave— 
don’t yer?” 

“That’s one way of putting it,” I as- 
sented, with dignity. 

“‘Ain’t that th’ law?” he persisted. 

“It is,” I agreed. “Proceed with 
your story, MacLeod.” 

“Supposin’,” he continued, disregard- 
ing my instructions, ‘supposin’ I was 
pinched with the goods on me, and the 
owner didn’t—didn’t recognize ’em or 
didn’t claim ’em anyhow, could they put 
me through?” 

“It might be very difficult to prove 
larceny without such testimony,” I re- 
plied. “I don’t want to answer hypo- 
thetical questions, however. Get to 
your story, and I will advise you ac- 
cordingly.” 

“All right,” he replied, shifting in his 
seat and hitching his chair a trifle 
nearer me. “This all comes of tryin’ 
country work. I hadn’t oughter left the 
city, and I don’t again after I shake 
this. You live in the country, don’t 
yer?” he asked, with an eye on a local 
time-table lying om my desk. 

“In the summer,” I replied. 
now. Go on.” 

“Well, yer knows country ways, don’t 
yer?” he asked, a little anxiously. 

The term was somewhat vague, but 
I replied that I resided nearly six 
months of the year at my country place, 
and could, I thought, claim familiarity 
with rural habits. 

Buttsy seemed relieved. 

“It figures out this way,” he began 
again. “Me side partner in this deal 
piked off a bunch of houses shut up 
for the winter that were fuller loose 
things. He gave out that there weren’t 


“Not 


no risk, and we could work ’em on off- 
So I up with him and cracks 
he’d marked down 


nights. 


the first right 





enough. But while he was sortin’ th’ 
loose in the gray, along comes some re- 
pairin’ galoots, and we had to va- 
moose with only about half of the best. 
That was bad enough, but I was tryin’ 
on a coat when me side partner give 
me the word, and I left me own coat 
with two letters in the side pocket. 
They give a hint to them country ‘trail- 
ers,’ but still it took ’em six hours to put 
the chief on, and here we are.” 

“You mean there’s a city warrant out 
for your arrest?” I asked, following his 
recital with some difficulty. 

“I don’t. know nothin’ about war- 
rants,” he answered, impatiently, “but 
they’s after me. ‘Hutch’ Mallon piped 
that in me ear down to Hogan’s, where 
a couple of ‘plain-clothes’ was nozin’ 
around. They'll get some chicken-liver 
to squeal me whereabouts before night.” 

The case sounded rather desperate, 
but I was not certain that I fully un- 
derstood it. 

“Let us get at this thing sys- 
tematically,” I began, cheerfully. “These 
—er—these affairs mentioned in the pa- 


pers—do the police want you for 
them ?” 
“Naw. They can’t prove nothin’ 


there, and they knows it. I brushes up 
when I leaves. That’s what makes ’em 
so dead sore on me. In the city I never 
gives ’em a smell, and it'll be nuts to 
them to soak me on this hayseed job. 
They won't do a thing now but lam me 
in the neck for every time I’ve fooled 
"em up 4 

“Let us consider the details of this 
particular case seriatim,”’ I interrupted. 
“When did this—er—this transaction 
take place?” 

“To-day.” 

“Indeed! At what hour?” 

“We cracked about four, 
skipped about seven.” 

“Where was the house located?” I 
continued, picking up a pencil to note 
his answers. 

“At Walsboro’.” 

I dropped my pencil. 

“Walsboro’!” I exclaimed. “Why, I 
live in Walsboro’ myself in the summer ! 
Whereabouts was the house ?” 

“Yer can search me!” he answered. 





and we 
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“It was about three rotten roads back 
from the railway.” 

This was exceedingly embarrassing. 
All my friends lived in the direction in- 
dicated, and probably some one I knew 
was the victim. Still business was busi- 
ness, and my first duty was to my client. 
Perhaps my knowledge of the locality 
and its residents might stand me in good 
stead before the case was finished. 

“Was it a brick house with a shingle 
roof?” I asked, describing Emmosmith’s 
house. 

“Shingle roof, yes,” he 
trifle disgustedly I thought. 

The answer confirmed my _ worst 
fears. One of my best friends was the 
victim. Still the identification was not 
complete. There were several shingle- 
roofed, brick houses in the vicinity. 

“Did it have a greenhouse at the 
side?” I asked. 

“Naw.” ; 

I gave a sigh of relief. It was not 
Emmosmith’s house, and anything was 
better than that. Indeed, there were 
people in Walsboro’ whose misfortunes 
would cost me no tears. Balderson, for 
instance. If, by a happy chance, Mac- 
I_eod had selected that pompous ass for 
a visitation 

“Was the house well furnished?” I 
asked. 

“Naw—bum! Nothin’ but plated 
stuff, except weddin’-present odd-lots, 
marked an inch deep. Made me sick!” 
he muttered. 

This clearly pointed to Balderson, and 
I smiled at the description, but de- 
termined to make sure. 

“Did the house set back from the 
road ?” 

“Yeo, 

“Did it have a clematis vine over the 
front door?” 

“Yep.” 

“Was there a big hall clock on the 
stairs ?” 

“Yep.” 

By Jove, it was Balderson’s house! 
I could scarcely conceal my delight, but 
I managed to maintain a judicial 
exterior. 

“I understand 


replied—a 





that 


you—er—re- 





tained some of the property?” I sug- 
gested. 

‘“‘Aw, we pinched a few, but they was 
boardin’-house truck. Eisenblume 
laughed a tooth out when I asked him 
a couple of hundred on my lot.” 

I could not help chuckling outright 
at this appraisal of Balderson’s chattels. 
But I was still in the dark as to Buttsy’s 
defense, which had become doubly im- 
portant to me since Balderson would be 
the complainant. I was now almost 
more interested in defeating Balderson 
than I was in clearing MacLeod, and I 
determined to leave no stone unturned. 

“What room did you first enter?” I 
began, briskly, picking up my pencil. 

“°*T weren't a room. ’Twas the stair- 
case.” 

“The staircase ?” 

“The landin’.” 

“Ah!” 

I drew a sheet of paper toward me, 
and began to map out a rough diagram. 

“It is most important to ascertain,” I 
observed, “whether any of the workmen 
who surprised you, actually saw you in 
the house. Of course, any one might 
have had your letters in his coat. It is 
unfortunate that you left those, but the 
evidence they supply is at best circum- 
stantial. We must be prepared, how- 
ever, to meet proof that the workmen 
saw you in the house. Perhaps we can 
demonstrate by a diagram that this was 
impossible. Now this is a plan of the 
ground floor of Balderson’s—of the 
house, I mean.” 

MacLeod took up the diagram and 
examined it critically. 

“This here’s wrong,” he femarked, 
with a dirty finger on my drawing. 

“What’s the matter with it?” I asked. 

“The big room’s on the other side.” 

“T don’t think so,” I answered. 
“Anyway, it will serve to illustrate the 
situation. Now when the workmen en- 
tered x 

“This part’s wrong, too,” interrupted 
Buttsy. “The stairs ain’t in the middle 
of the hall. They’re ’way off here.” 

“You're mistaken,” I replied, impa- 
tiently, “but 

“Well, I know ’taint so,” he asserted, 
impudently. 
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“Don’t contradict me, MacLeod,” I 
answered, severely. ‘I’ve been in the 
house dozens of times and I know.” 

“Don’t care if you've lived in it!” he 
retorted, hotly. “I ain't been in it only 
once, but I guess I know my business. 
Bet yer fifty I can go it blindfold from 
cellar to roof. Here 

“Nonsense, MacLeod!” I interrupted, 
with some annoyance. “I’ve no time for 
trifling: , 

“Nonsense?” he burst out, angrily. 
“Here’s fifty to cover that! Write it 
down! Write it down now! I'll non- 
sense you! First floor: square hall— 
library to right, dining-room to left— 











Stairs “longside library—three broad 
Steps and a turn, then 
“Hold on!” I interposed, appre- 


hensively. 

“Hold on nothin’! he continued, ag- 
gressively. ‘‘No sneakin’ bets now! 
Seven steps to first landin’—hall clock in 
hole in wall, with gray chiny vase 
standin’ “ 

“A gray china vase!” I exclaimed, in 
dismay. 

“Yes, a gray chiny vase!” he re- 
peated, mockingly. ‘Picked me up for 
a greenhorn, eh?—well, I ain’t! Sec- 
ond floor: small square hall with panel 
picture of Venus walkin’ in th’ wood 

” 








“Stop!” I gasped. 
“Wanter squeal ‘cause I ain't called 





Well, 
closer next time yer take a first-rater 


the woman right? you shave 
for an amateur. Passageway to right 
openin’ on two slecpers and a bath,” he 
gabbled along, conceitedly, “two more 
sleepers, big closets, bathroom and door 
on left leadin’ to rear hall, three sleep- 
ers and attic staircase—two turns im 
stairs to attic—slidin’ skylight to left— 
shingle roof painted red.” 

“Red!” I shouted, grasping at a 
straw. “This house hasn’t a red roof!” 

“Aw, look at me pants!” he retorted, 
disgustedly. 

“That’s my house!” I roared. 

MacLeod’s eye held me fascinated, 
while his left viciously chased his 
mouth. 

‘Tell me somethin’ I don’t know!” he 
muttered. ‘Wot d’ ver tink I hired yer 


=) 


for? 


I didn’t have to defend MacLeod in 
court because—well, because the police 
failed to obtain proper identification of 
the articles he pawned, and _ because 
other proof was lacking. My reasons 
for undertaking his case, however, were 
exactly as I have stated, and when Ben- 
son says I was gulled from first to last, 
he simply lies. Buttsy MacLeod’s char- 
acter was an open book to me from the 
moment we met—incomprehensible as 
this may be to a man of Benson’s 
caliber. 


éé 


A FALSE 


ALARM 


AID he, “My heart is all on fire 
With love’s unquenchable desire !” 
Sut, oh, he'd said the same before 
To other girls a half a score! 
And so, as near as we can learn, 
This truthful man had hearts to burn, 


Or else just one 





(they're not so rare)— 


Asbestos, fire-proof affair. 





NIXON WATERMAN. 
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By E. Nesbit 
Author of ‘*The Lie Absolute,” ‘‘The Wouldbegoods,” ‘“‘The Red House,” Etc. 


ROM her very earliest teens every 
man she met had fallen at her 
feet. Her father in _ paternal 

transports, dignified and symbolic as the 
adoration of the Magi, uncles in forced 
unwilling tribute, cousins according to 
their kind, even brothers, resentful of 
their chains yet still enslaved, lovers by 
the score, persons disposed to marriage 
by the half dozen. . 

And she had smiled on them all, be- 
cause it was so good to be loved, and if 
one could make those who loved happy 
by smiling, why smiles were cheap. 
Not cheap like inferior soap, but like 
the roses from a full June garden. 

To one she gave something more 
than smiles—herself to wit—and behold 
her at twenty, married to the one among 
her slaves to whom she had deigned to 
throw the handkerchief—real Brussels, 
be sure! Behold her happy in the ad- 
oration of the one, the only one among 
her adorers whom she herself could 
adore. His name was John, of course, 
and it was a foregone conclusion that 
he should be on the Stock Exchange. 

All the same, he was nice; and she 
loved him, which is everything. 

The little new red-brick Queen Anne 
villa was as good as the Garden of 
Eden to the man and the woman—but 
the jerry-builder is a _ reptile more 
cursed than the graceful serpent who, 
in his handsome suit of green and gold, 
pulled out the lynch pin from the wed- 
ding chariot of our first parents. The 
new house—“Cloudesley” its name was 
—was_damp as any cloud, and the 
paradise was shattered not by any ro- 
mantic serpent and apple business, but 
by plain, honest, everyday rheumatism. 





It was, indeed, as near rheumatic fever 
as one may go without tumbling over 
the grisly fence. 

The doctor said “Buxton.” John 
could not leave town. There was a 
boom or a slump, or something, which 
required his personal supervision. 

So her old nurse was called up from 
out of the mists of the gray past before 
he and she were hers and his, and she 
went to Buxton in a specially reserved 
invalid carriage. She went, with half 
her dainty trousseau clothes—a helpless 
invalid. 

Now, I do not desire to advertise 
Buxton waters, as a cure for rheum- 
atism; but it is a fact that she had to 
be carried down to her first bath. It 
was a marble bath and she felt like a 
Roman empress in it. And before she 
had had ten days of marble baths she 
was almost her own man again, and the 
youth in her danced like an imprisoned 
bottle imp. But she was dull because 
there was no one to adore her. She 
had always been fed on adoration and 
she missed her wonted food-——without 
the shadow of a guess that it was this 
she missed. It was perhaps unfor- 
tunate that her old nurse should have 
sprained a stout ankie in the very first 
of those walks on the moors which the 
doctor recommended for the completion 
of the cure so magnificently inaugurated 
by the Marble Roman-Empress baths. 

She wrote to her John every day. 
Long letters. But when the letter was 
done what else was there left to do with 
what was left of the day? She was 
very, very bored. 

One must obey one’s doctor. 
why pay him guineas? 


Else 
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So she walked out, after pretty apolo- 
gies to the nurse, left lonely, across the 
wonder-wide moors. She learned the 
springy gait of the true hill climber, 
and drank in health and strength from 
the keen hill air. The month was 
March. She seemed to be the only per- 
son of her own dainty feather in Bux- 
ton. So she walked the moors alone. 
All her life joy had come to her in 
green elm and meadow land, and this 
strange, graystone walled, rocky coun- 
try made her breathless with its austere 
challenge. Yet life was good; strength 
grew. No longer she seemed to have 
a body to care for. Soul and spirit 
were carried by something so strong as 
to delight in the burden. A month, her 
town doctor had said. <A _ fortnight 
taught her to wonder why he had said 
it. Yet she felt lonely—too small for 
those great hills. , 

The old nurse, patient, loving, urged 
her lamb to “go out in the fresh air’; 
and the lamb went. 

It was on a gray day, when the vast 
hil] slopes seemed more than ever sin- 
ister and reluctant to the little figure 
that braved them. She wore a dull 
skirt and an old jacket—her husband 
had slipped them in when he packed 
for her. 

“They're warm,” he had said, “you 
may need them.” 

She had a rainbow-dyed neckerchief 
and a little fur hat, perky with a pea- 
cock’s iridescent head and crest. 

She was very pretty. The paleness 
of her illness lent her a new charm. 
And she walked the lonely road with an 
air. She had never been a_ great 
walker, and she was proud of each of 
the steps that this clear hill air gave her 
the courage to take. 

And it was glorious after all to be 
alone, the only human thing on these 
wide moors where the curlews mewed 
as if the place belonged to them. There 
was a sound behind her. The rattle of 
wheels. 

She stopped. She turned and looked. 
Far below her lay the valley, all about 
her was the immense quiet of the hills. 
On the white road, quite a long way 
off, vet audible in that noble stillness, 
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whirred. She 


wheels 
waited for the thing to pass—for its 
rings of sound to die out in that wide 
pool of silence. 

The wheels and the hoofs drew near. 


hoofs rang, 


The rattle and jolt grew louder. She 
saw the horse and cart grow bigger and 
plainer. In a moment it would have 
passed. She waited. 

It drew near. In another moment it 
would be gone, and she be left alone to 
meet again the serious inscrutable face 
of the gray landscape. 

But the cart, as it drew near, drew 
up; the driver tightened rein, and the 
rough brown horse stopped—his shaggy 
legs set at a strong angle. 

“Have a lift?’ asked the driver. 

There was something subtly coercive 
in the absolute carelessness of the tone. 
Here was the hearer on foot; there was 
the speaker in a cart. She being on 
foot and he on wheels, it was natural 
that he should offer her a lift in his 
cart. It was a greengrocer’s cart. 
She could see celery, cabbages, a barrel 
or two, and the honest blue eyes of the 
man who drove it—the man who, see- 
ing a fellow-creature at a disadvantage, 
instantly offered to share such odds as 
Fate had allotted to him in life’s dull 
handicap. 

The sudden, new, impossible situation 
appealed to her. If lifts were offered, 
well, that must mean that lifts were 
generally accepted. In Rome one does 
as Rome does. In Derbyshire, evi- 
dently, a peacock-crested toque might 
ride unreproved by social criticism in a 


greengrocer’s cart. A tea tray on 
wheels it seemed to her. She was a 
born actress; she had that gift of 


throwing herself at a moment’s notice 
into a given part, which in our silly 
conventional jargon we nickname tact. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I should like 
it very much.” 

The box on which he arranged a seat 
for her contained haddocks. He cush- 
ioned it with a sack and his own shabby 
greatcoat. 

“Which way were you going,” he 
asked, and his voice was not the soft 
Peak singsong, but something far more 
familiar. 
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“T was only going for a walk,” she 
said, ‘but it’s much nicer to drive. I 
wasn’t going anywhere. Only I want 
to get back to Buxton sometime.” 

“T live there,” said he. “I must be 
home by five. I’ve a goodish round to 
do. Will five be soon enough for 
you?” 

“Quite,” she said, and considered 
within herself what réle it would be 
kindest, most tactful, most truly gentle- 
womanly to play. She sought to find, 
in a word the part to play that would 
best please the man who was with her. 
That was what she had always tried to 
find. With what success let those who 
love her tell. 

“T mustn’t seem too clever,” she said 
to herself. “I must just be interested 
in what he cares about. That’s true 
politeness. Mother always said so.” 

So she talked of the price of herrings 
and the price of onions—and of trade, 
and of the difficulty of finding cus- 
tomers who had at once appreciation 
and cash. 

When he drew up in some lean gray 
village or at the repellent gates of some 
isolated slate-roofed house, he gave her 
the reins to hold, while he, with his 
samples of fruit and fish, laid out on 
basket lids, wooed custom at the doors. 

She experienced a strangely crescent 
interest in his sales. 

Between the sales they talked. She 
found it quite easy, having swept back 
and penned in the major part of her 
knowledges and interests, to leave a 
residuum that was quite enough to meet 
his needs. 

As the chill dusk fell in cloudy folds 
over the giant hill shoulders and the 
cart turned toward home she shivered. 

“Are you cold?” he asked, _ solicit- 
ously; “the wind strikes keen down 
between these beastly hills.” 

“Beastly?” she repeated; ‘don’t you 
think they’re beautiful ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “of course I see 
they’re beautiful—for other folks—but 
not for me. What I like is hedges an’ 
hop gardens and farm buildings with 
walls around fruit gardens—and cherry 
orchards and thorough good rich med- 
ders up for hay, and lilac bushes and 








bits o’ flowers in the gardens same what 
I was used to at home.” 

She thrilled to the homely picture. 

“Why. That’s what I like, too!” she 
said; “these great hills—I don’t see 
how they can feel like home to any one! 
There’s a bit of an orchard—one end of 
it is just a red barn wall—and there 
are hedges around, and it’s all soft, 
warm green lights and shadows—and 
thrushes singing like mad. That’s 
home!” 

He looked at her. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “that’s home.” 

“And then,” she went on, “the lanes 
with the high green hedges, dog roses 
and brambles and may bushes and trav- 
eler’s joy, and the gray wooden hurdles, 
and the gates with yellow lichen on 
them, and the white roads and the light 
in the farm windows as you come home 
from work, and the fire, and the smell 
of apples from the loft.” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘that’s it. 
Kentish man myself.” 

When he put her down at the edge of 
the town she went to rejoin her nurse, 
feeling that to one human being at least 
she had that day been the voice of the 
home ideal, and of all things sweet and 
fair. And, of course, this pleased her ° 
very much. 

Next morning she woke with the 
vague but sure sense of something 
pleasant to come. She remembered al- 
most instantly. She had met a man on 
whom it was pleasant to smile, and 
whom her smiles and her talk pleased. 
And she thought, quite honestly, that 
she was being very philanthropic and 
lightening a dull life. 

She wrote a long, loving letter to 
John, did a little shopping, and walked 
out along a road. It was the road by 
which the greengrocer had told her 
that he would go the next day. He 
overtook her and pulled up with a glad 
face, that showed her the worth of her 
smiles and almost repaid it. 

“T was wondering if I’d see you,” he 
said. “Was you tired yesterday? It’s a 
fine day to-day.” 

“Isn’t it glorious!” she 
blinking at the pale, clear sun. 

“It makes everything look a heap 


I’m a 


returned, 
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prettier, doesn’t it? Even this country 
that looks like as if it had had all the 
color washed out of it in strong soda 
and suds.” 

“Yes,” she said. And then he spoke 
of yesterday’s trade—he had done well 
—and of the round he had to go to-day. 
But he didn’t offer her a fift. 

“Won't you give me a drive to-day ?” 
she asked suddenly. “I enjoyed it so 
much.” 

“Will you?” he cried, his face light- 
ing up as he moved to arrange the 
sacks. “I didn’t like to offer. I thought 
you’d think I was takin’ too much on 
myself. Come up, reach me your hand. 
Right oh!” 

The cart clattered away. 

“T was thinking ever since yesterday 
when I see you, how is it you can think 
o’ so many words all at once. It’s just 
as if you was seeing it all—the way you 
talked about the red barns and the gray 
gates and all such.” 

“IT do see it,” she said, “inside my 
mind, you know. I can see it all as 
plainly as I see these great, cruel hills.” 

“Yes,” said he, “that’s just what they 
are—they’re cruel like enemies. And 
the fields and woods is kind—like folks 
you know.” 

She was charmed with the phrase. 
She talked to him, coaxing him to make 
new phrases. It was like teaching a 
child to walk. 

He told her about his home. It was 
a farm in Kent—‘red brick with the 
glorydyjohn rose growin’ all up over 
the front door—so that they never 
opened it. The paint had stuck it fast,” 
said he; “it was quite a job to get it 
open to get father’s coffin out. I 
scraped the paint off then and oiled the 
hinges, because I knew mother wouldn’t 
last long. And she didn’t neither.” 

Then he told her how there had been 
no money to carry on the fruit growing, 
and how his sister had married a green- 
grocer at Buxton, and when everything 
went wrong he had come to lend a hand 
with their business. 

“And now I takes the rounds,” said 
he; “it’s more to my mind nor mimming 
in the shop and being perlite to ladies.” 
“You're very polite to me,” she said. 
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“Oh, yes,” he said, “but you’re not 
a lady—leastways I’m sure you are in 
your ’art—but you ain’t a regular tip- 
topper, are you now?” 

“Well, no—” she said, “perhaps not 
that.” 

It piqued her that he should not have 
seen that she was a lady, and yet it 
pleased her too. It was a tribute to her 
power of adapting herself to her envi- 
ronment. 

The cart rattled gavly on—he talked 
with more and more confidence; she 
with a more and more pleased con- 
sciousness of her perfect tact. As they 
went a beautiful idea came to her. She 
would do the thing thoroughly—why 
not? The episode might as well be 
complete. 

“T wish you'd let me help you to sell 
the things,” she said. “I should like it.” 

“Wouldn’t you be above it?’ he 
asked. 

“Not a bit,” she answered gayly. 
“Only I must learn the prices of things. 
Tell me; how much are the herrings?” 

He told her, and at the first village 
she successfully sold seven herrings, 
five haddocks, three score potatoes and 
so many separate pounds of apples that 
she lost count. 

He was lavish of his praises. 

“You might have been brought up to 
it from a girl,” he said, and she won- 
dered how old he thought she was now. 

She vawned no more over dull novels 
now—Duxton no longer bored her. She 
had suddenly discovered a new life—a 
new stage on which to play a part, her 
own ability in mastering which filled 
her with the pleasure of a clever child, 
or a dog that has learned a‘ new trick. 
Of course it was not a new trick; it was 
the old one. 

It was impossible not to go out with 
the greengrocer every day. What 
else was there to do? How else could 
she exercise her most perfectly de- 
veloped talent—that of smiling on 
people till they loved her? We all like 
to do that which we can do best. And 


she never felt so contented as when she 
was exercising this incontestable talent 
of hers. 
people.” 


She called it “being nice to 
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So every day saw her, with roses 
freshening in her cheeks, driving over 
the moors in the wheeled tea tray. 
And now she sold regularly, and regu- 
larly he complimented her on_ her 
powers. One day he said: 

“What a wife you’d make for a bus- 
iness chap!” But even that didn’t warn 
her, because she happened to be think- 
ing of John, and she thought how good 
a wife she meant to be to him. He was 
a “business chap,” too. 

“What are you really, by trade I 
mean?” he said on another occasion. 
“Nothing in particular. What 

you think I was?” she said. 

“Oh, I dunno. I thought a lady’s 
maid as likely as not, or may be in the 
dressmaking. You aren’t a common 
sort—any one can see that.” 

Again pique and pleasure fought in 
her. 

She never so much as thought of tell- 
ing him that she was married. She saw 
no reason for it. It was her role to 
enter into his life, not to dazzle him 
with visions of hers. 

At last that happened which was 
bound to happen. And it happened 
under the shadow of a great rock, in a 
cleft, green grown and sheltered, where 
the road runs beside the noisy, stony, 
rapid, unnavigable river. 

He had drawn the cart up on the 
grass, and she had got down and was 
sitting on a stone eating sandwiches 
for her nurse had persuaded her to 
take her lunch with her so as to spend 
every possible hour on these life-giving 
moors. He had eaten bread and cheese 
standing by the horse’s head. It was a 
holiday. He was not selling fish and 
vegetables. He was in his best, and 
she had never liked him so little. As 
she finished her last dainty bite, he 
threw away the crusts and rinds of his 
meal and came over to her. 

“Well,” he said, with an abrupt ten- 
derness that at once thrilled and re- 
volted her. “Don’t you think it’s time 
as we settled something betwixt us ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. But she did. 

“Why,” he said, “I know well enough 
vou’re miles too good for a chap like 


did 





me, but if you don’t think so that’s all 
right. And I tell vou straight, you’re 
tle only girl I ever so much as fancied.” 

“Oh,” she breathed, “do you 
mean = 

“You know well enough what I 
mean, my pretty,” he said; “but if you 
want it said out like in books I’ve got 
it all on my tongue. I love every inch 
of you, and your clever ways and your 
pretty talk. I haven’t touched a drop 
these eight months—I shall get on right 
enough with you to help me—and we'll 
be so happy as never was. There ain’t 
ne’er a man in England’ll set more store 
by his wife nor I will by you, nor be 
prouder on her. You shan’t do no 
hard work—I promise you that. Only 
just drive out with me and turn the 
customers around your finger. I don’t 
ask no questions about you nor your 
folks. I know you're an honest girl, 
and I’d trust you with my head. Come, 
give me a kiss, love, and call it a bar- 
gain.” 

She had stood up while he was speak- 
ing, but she literally could not find 
words to stop the flow of his speech. 
Now she shrank back, and said, “No, 
no!” 

“Don't you be so shy, my dear,” he 
said. “Come—just one! And then I'll 
take you home and interduce you* to 
my sister. You'll like her. I’ve told 
her all about you.” 

Waves’ of unthinkable horror seemed 
to be closing over her head. She struck 
out bravely, and it seemed as though she 
were swimming for her life. 





“No,” she cried, “it’s impossible. 
You don’t understand. You don't 
know.” 


“T know you’ve been keeping com- 
pany with me these ten days,” he said, 
and his voice had changed. ‘‘What did 
you do it for if you didn’t mean nothing 
by it.” 

“T didn’t know,” 
edly. “I thought 
friends.” 

“Tf it’s what you call ‘friends’ being 
all day long of a chap, I don’t,” he said. 
“But come—you’re playing — skittish 
now, ain’t you? Don’t tease a chap 
like this. Can’t vou see I love you too 


she said, wretch- 
you liked being 
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much to stand it? I know it sounds 
silly to say it—but I love you before all 
the world—I do—upon my word I do.” 

He held out his arms. 

“TI see—I see you do,” she cried, all 
her tact washed away by this mighty 
sea that had suddenly swept over her. 
“But I can’t. [’m—I’m en—I’m prom- 
ised to another young man.” 

“T wonder what he'll say to it all,” 
he said, slowly. 

“T’m so, so sorry,” 
no idea p 

“T see,” he said, “you was just pass- 
ing the time with me—and you never 
wanted me at all. And I thought you 
did. Get in, miss. I'll take you back to 
the town. I’ve just about had enough 
holiday for one day.” 

“IT am so sorry,” she kept saying. 
But he never answered. 

“Do forgive me!” she said at last. 
“Indeed, I didn’t mean 

“Didn’t mean,” said he, lashing up 
the brown horse. ‘‘No—and it don’t 
matter to you if I think about you and 
wants you every day and every night 
so long as I live. It ain’t nothing to 
you. You've had your fun. And 
you’ve got your sweetheart. God, I 
wish him joy of you!” 

“Ah! don’t,” she said, and her soft 
voice even here, even now, did not miss 
its effect. “I do like you very, very 
much—and——” 

She had never failed. She did not 
fail now. Before they reached the 
town he had formally forgiven her. 

“IT don’t suppose you meant no 
harm,” he said, grudgingly, “though 
coming from Kent you ought to know 
how it is about walking out with a chap. 
But you say you didn’t. And I'll be- 
lieve you. But I shan’t get over 
this many a long day, so don’t you 
make no mistake. Why, I ain’t thought 
o’ nothing else but you ever since I first 
set eyes on you. There—don’t you cry 
no more. I can’t abear to see you cry.” 

He was blinking himself. 

Outside the town he stopped. 

“Good-by,” he said. “I haven’t got 
nothing agin’ you—but I wish to Lord 
above I’d never seen you. I shan’t 
never fancy no one else after you.” 


“Td 


she said. 


’ 


“Don’t be unhappy,” she said. And 
then she ought to have said good-by. 
But the devil we call the force of habit 
would not let her leave well alone. 

“I want to’ give you something,” she 
said; “a keepsake to show I shall al- 
ways be your friend. Will you call at 
the house where I’m staying this even- 
ing at eight? I'll have it ready for you. 
Don’t think too unkindly of me! Will 
you come?” 

He asked the address and said “yes.” 
He wanted to see her just once again, 
and he would certainly like the keep- 
sake. 

She went home and looked out a 
beautiful book of Kentish photographs. 
It was a wedding present, and she had 
brought it with her to solace her in her 
exile with its pictures of the home land. 
Her unconscious thought was some- 
thing like this: “Poor fellow, poor, 
poor fellow. But he behaved like a 
gentleman about it. I suppose there is 
something in the influence of a sympa- 
thetic woman. Iam glad I was a good 
influence !” 

She bathed her burning face, cooled 
it with soft powder, and slipped into a 
tea gown. It was a trousseau one, of 
rich, heavy, yellow silk and old lace 
and fur. She chose it because it was 
warm and she was shivering with agita- 
tion and misery. Then she went and 
sat with the old nurse, and a few min- 
utes before eight she ran out and stood 
by the front door so as to open it before 
he should knock. She achieved this. 

“Come in,” she said and led him into 
the lodging-house parlor and closed the 
door. 

“It was good of you to come,” she 
said, taking the big beautiful book from 
the table. “This is what I want you to 
take, just to remind you that we’re 
friends.” 

She had forgotten the tea gown. She 
was not conscious that the accustomed 
suavity of line, the soft richness ot 
texture influenced voice, gait, smile, 
gesture. But they did. Her face was 
flushed after her tears, and the powder, 
which she had forgotten to dust off, 
added the last touch to her delicate 
beauty. 





He took the book, but he never even 
glanced at the silver and tortoise-shell 
of its inlaid cover. He was looking at 
her, and his eyes were covetous and 
angry. 

“Are you an actress, or what?” 

“No,” she said, shrinking. “Why?” 

“What the hell are you, then?” he 
snarled furiously. 

“T’m—lI’m a 

The old nurse, scared by the voice 
raised beyond discretion, had dragged 
herself to the door of division between 
her room and the parlor, and now stood 
clinging to the door handle. 

“She’s a lady, young man,” said the 
nurse severely, “and her aunt’s a lady 
of title, and don’t you forget it.” 

“Forget it,” he cried, with a laugh 
that John’s wife remembers still—‘“she’s 
a lady and she’s fooled me this way? 
I won’t forget it, nor she shan’t neither! 
By God, I'll give her something to 
forget!” 

With that he caught the silken tea- 
gown and John’s trembling wife in his 
arms and kissed her, more than once. 
They were horrible kisses, and the man 
smelt of onions and hair oil. 

“And I loved her—curse her,” he 
cried, flinging her away, so that she fell 
against the arm of the chair by the fire. 


” 
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He went out slamming both doors. 
She had softered and bewitched him to 
the forgiving of the outrage that her in- 
difference was to his love. The out- 
rage of her station’s condescension to 
his was unforgiveable. 


. . . . . . 


She went back to her John next day. 
She was passionately glad to see him. 

“Oh, John,” she said, ‘‘T’ll never, 
never go away from you again!” 


greengrocer from Kent 
reeled down the street to the nearest 
public house. At closing time he was 
telling, in muffled muddled speech, the 
wondrous tale—how his girl was a real 
lady—awfully gone on him, pretty as 
paint, and wore silk dresses every day. 

“She’s a real lady—she is,” he said. 

“Ay!” said the chucker out, “we 
know all about them sort o’ ladies. 
Time, please.” 

“T tell you she is—her aunt’s a lady 
of title, and the gal’s that gone on me 
I expect I'll have to marry her one of 
these days to keep her quiet.” 

“T’ll have to chuck you out to keep 
you quiet,” returned the other. “Come 
on—outside !” 


But the 


Se 


SUMMER 


VICTRIX 


UMMER comes up the land; I see her coming, 
Girded about with oriental spells ; 
And hark, I hear the belted wild bee humming 
Around the faxglove-bells ! 


With song the air is palpitant before her; 
The dreams we dreamed on wintry nights grow true; 
Beneath her feet the meads are pied, and o’er her 
Broods God's eternal blue. 


Through her all earth assumes a radiant seeming ; 
All sounds are keyed to one harmonious tone ; 
And, by her side, his eyes with rapture beaming, 

Love hastes to claim his own! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











ON THE GIRLS THAT HAVE 


LEFT US 


By Frank 


OTABLE among the few things 
that, in any literal sense, have 
really added to the gayety of na- 

tions, has been the treatment accorded 
American women of title by a certain 
section of the daily press. 

At times this has been the attemptedly 
facetious. Occasionally it has been the 
undisguisedly snobbish. Invariably it 
has been the ignorantly misleading. 

Distorted interpretations of inter- 
national marriages have caused a lack 
of any idea as to the frequently admira- 
ble personal character of these alliances, 
as well as of any glimmering as to how 
far-reaching has been their social and 
political influence. 

For the position so suddenly assumed 
by the United States among the nations 
of the earth too much credit has been 
awarded our captains of industry and 
too little given the American women of 
wit, tact and beauty who have girdled 
the globe with our fame and, by their 
marriages with the diplomats and states- 
men of the Old World, have become 
powers behind thrones and cabinets. 

As much by social as by commercial 
conquest have we become a_ world 
power. As much to the Duchess of 
Marlborough as to Pierpont Morgan are 
we indebted for our European reputa- 
tion. The American woman has been 
the real advance agent of expansion and 
imperialism. That New York is known 
as a city foreigners find pleasant to 
visit, that the acquaintance of its social 
leaders is now as obligatory upon Eng- 
lish men and women of position as is 
that of similar leaders in Rome and 
Paris, are facts not due to triumphs in 
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trade or invention, but to the revelation 
as to our character made by such of our 
women as have married abroad or have 
established permanent homes in Europe. 

While these international alliances be- 
came notable for their number only in 
the late eighties, in reality they were not 
unknown at the commencement of the 
century. But in Europe at that time we 
were looked upon socially with sus- 
picion. The man of title daring to 
marry one of our sisters or cousins 
might as well have brought his bride 
from among the Hottentots. When 
Tom Moore visited us in 1804 he pro- 
claimed that our society was merely an 
institution 


“Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 
And nothing's known of luxury but vice.” 


And at Washington, the capital of 
a land ‘‘where first those rebel fiends 
that rack the world were nurst,” he 
wrote: 


“While yet upon Columbia's rising brow 
The showy smile of young presumption 
plays, 
Her bloom is poisoned and her heart decays. 
Even now, in dawn of life, her sickly breath 
3urns with the taint of empires near their 


death, 

And, like the nymphs of her own withering 
clime, 

She’s old in youth, she’s blasted in her 
prime.” 


In the century that has passed since 
Moore penned this verse the nymphs of 
Columbia’s withering clime have given a 
pretty fair account of themselves. Not 
only in old age have they retained their 
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youth and beauty far more successfully 
than the women of any other land; they 
have also made captive the very aris- 
tocracy of England in which the poet 
was but a spoiled and petted lap dog. 
Even at the time when, stung by im- 
agined social slights on this side the 
Atlantic, he was writing these denuncia- 
tions, American women had already in- 
vaded the most sacred circles of Europe. 
In England were Lady Ashburton, Lady 
Hayes and Lady Nugent, the last named 
the wife of a field marshal; at Wash- 
ington the wives of the British and 
Spanish Ambassadors were Americans ; 
and in Baltimore the Pattersons had al- 
lied themselves with the Bonapartes. 

Since that early period the number of 
American marriages into the titled fam- 
ilies of Europe has been far greater 
than is generally supposed. In Great 
Britain there have been in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred American women 
of title; on the Continent, more than 
three times that many. In England also 
some sixty of our countrywomen have 
married younger sons and other rela- 
tives of the nobility, while, all told, 
about six hundred Americans have 
united themselves to foreigners the ma- 
jority of whom hold high political or 
social rank. 

The vital influence exerted by these 
women has been curiously unappre- 
ciated in the United States. Is our 
transformed recognition abroad, is the 
once unknown welcome given our en- 
voys to the courts of Europe, are the 
visits to our shores by the most distin- 
guished citizens of every land, are the 
crosses and ribbons conferred upon 
Americans by the King of Italy, the 
Emperor of Germany and the Republic 
of lrance, due to the fact that our ma- 
chinery is being used in Russia, or that 
camels are carrying our petroleum 
across the Desert of Sahara? Are wea 
world power because of the Standard 
Oil Company? Did Havemeyer sugar 
or Armour beef cause the Prince of 
Wales to become the champion of 


Anglo-American friendship? 

Let me again emphasize the claim 
that these changes of which we read and 
talk, so much have been social rather 





than commercial. We rank to-day 
among the great nations because for a 
century past, and particularly during the 
last quarter of a century, great, though 
subtile and sometimes unintentional mis- 
sionary work has been accomplished by 
some hundreds of clever and captivating 
American women who, largely from a 
desire for rare things even in names, 
have married Europeans of title; am- 
bitious and wonderfully adaptable wom- 
en who, as Mrs. Cornwallis West has 
accurately said, “seldom lose their hearts 
and never their heads.” The brightness 
of their eves and the keenness of their 
wit have done more to protect our coasts 
and harbors than a score of battleships. 
As armored cruisers I would not ex- 
change Lady Naylor-Leyland or the 
Countess von Waldersee for half a 
dozen “Oregons.” 

It would be senseless to make these 
claims were there any foundation for 
one of the commonest of American be- 
liefs. We are accustomed to speak flip- 
pantly of these alliances as though all 
were affairs of the most sordid barter ; 
to refer to the men as brainless fops, 
possessing nothing but empty titles and 
mortgaged estates. Glance even has- 
tily at the British list and you will re- 
alize that the girls that have left us have 
received something more than these. 
It includes two Governor-Generals of 
India, a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, a 


Governor of Jamaica, a Governor 
of South Australia, and a Gov- 
ernor of Barbadoes and the Wind- 


ward Islands; three British Ambassa- 
dors to the United States, two Ambas- 
sadors at Vienna, a Minister to Persia, 
a Minister at The Hague, a Minister to 
Chili, and eleven other members of the 
diplomatic service; the aide-de-camp 
and Military Secretary to four succes- 
sive Viceroys of India, a Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, two Under-Sec- 
retaries of State for foreign affairs, 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer, a 
Postmaster-General, a Lord-Mayor of 
London, a knight five times chosen 
Mayor of Southampton, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Consular Court of 
China and Japan, half a dozen Privy- 
Councillors, and fourteen members of 
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Parliament, one of whom represented 
the Universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews; one of Wellington’s aides-de- 
camp at Waterloo, a Field Marshal, a 
Major-General, and thirty-four other of- 
ficers of the army and navy of whom at 
least one bears the Victoria Cross. Not 
a bad list, my friends of the press that 
sneer at the husbands of the girls that 
have left us. 

Turning now to other countries we 
find that at Washington American 
wives have accompanied three Spanish 
Ministers, two from Russia, two from 
France and one each from Italy, Bel- 
gium, Germany and the Netherlands. 
Also married to American women have 
been two of Germany’s Ambassadors to 
Russia and two to China; two Envoys 
from the Netherlands to France and one 
to Italy; a French Ambassador to Eng- 
land and a Minister to Cuba; a Chinese 
Ambassador at Paris, a Danish and a 
Brazilian Minister to Italy, an Ambas- 
sador from Wiirtemberg to France, and 
to the additional number of nineteen, 


attachés of various Russian, German, 
Italian, French, Austrian, Swedish, 
Danish, Argentinian, Chinese and Greek 
legations and consulates. American 
also have been the wives of two 
members of the French Assembly 
and of seven Chamberlains to the 


Kings of Italy, Sweden and Saxony, 
to the Emperor of Austria and to the 
Pope of Rome; an aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Maximilian; two of the com- 
panions of King Louis Philippe during 
his exile in the United States; the first 
equerry to Napoleon III., a Prime Min- 
ister of Italy and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied armies in China. 

These are sufficient to prove the 
falsity of the charge that our six hun- 
dred American girls abroad have mar- 
ried numbskulls. I have named none 
of those famous only for the deeds of 
their ancestors, nor have | included two 
actual monarchs, nor any member of 
royal families. All are those whom the 
fiercest democracy would admit to be 
men of action and achievement. 

The striking feature of the lists is 
their showing as to the extent to which 
American women have married into dip- 
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lomatic life. Can you doubt the influ- 
ence they have wielded in “the world 
where every one can converse in French 
and every one dines at eight, and where 
it is equally creditable to live on an in- 
heritance or on debts—in this world, at 
once an Almanach de Gotha of snobbery 
and a democracy of clearness?” And 
pray note that the exertion of this influ- 
ence is no novelty for the American 
woman. She was in the game when 
the diplomacy of the old school was at 
its height, when, as has been said by Sir 
Horace Rumbold, sometime British Am- 
bassador at Vienna, who was himself 
married to an American, ‘“‘war was de- 
clared in boudoirs and peace was signed 
in alcoves, when great events were 
shaken out of the folds of a silk petti- 
coat, and the fate of cabinets turned on 
the flutter of a lace-trimmed bodice.” 

I realize fully, of course, that my en- 
tire six hundred are not on a par with 
those I have named. I am also quite 
aware that there are American women 
of title that have little standing abroad, 
and that still less is possessed by many 
American mothers of titled women— 
despite their wealth and their willing- 
ness to spend it. Nor need I be told 
that all is not gold that glitters in a 
coronet, that titled people by the hun- 
dred are behind the bars of European 
prisons, or that eight thousand Russian 
criminals are said to be of noble birth. 
It is more embarrassing, perhaps, to 
know that our American girls have ri- 
vals unworthy of their metal, it having 
been estimated, for example, that twenty 


per cent. of the married variety ac- 
tresses of Germany have titled hus- 
bands, thirty-eight counts having 


chosen their wives from among music- 
hall dancers. 

Nor does genealogy always reveal the 
delights that one would expect. One 
of the titled Englishmen most recently 
married to an American had as an an- 
cestor the original of Thackeray’s Lord 
Steyne, of “Vanity Fair ;” and Byron is 
our authority for the statement that the 
nobleman, when decrepit with age, used 
to sit on his front balcony and wink at 
the passing milliners’ girls. 

While English titles are the soundest 
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in the world, even among these are sev- 
eral not worth exchanging for some of 
our good revolutionary names. I glance 
at my Burke and find that a certain gen- 
tleman “was knighted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant after his hospitable reception 
of the Viceroy during the cattle show 
in his city.” Now, you may have your 
own opinion about that, but you will re- 
call that a certain citizen of San Fran- 
cisco, after housing Mrs. McKinley dur- 
ing her illness on the coast, sent in an 
itemized bill for his hospitality. We 
would be saved embarrassing incidents 
of this character if the President, like 
the Lord-Lieutenant, were given power 
to knight people in exchange for bed 
and board. But at all events while we 
are inclined to think somewhat lightly of 
titles conferred at the Vatican, I do not 
see why one created by a papal bull 
should not rank with one owing its ex- 
istence to an English Holstein. 

Burke also informs us of an indi- 
vidual created a baronet “in recognition 
of his commercial eminence!” This, in- 
deed, is disheartening. Here all of us 
have been striving to conceal the fact 
that any of our ancestors ever did any- 
thing but spend money and _ discuss 
birds and bottles, and now the English 
Government, on which we thought we 
could bank, goes to work and makes a 
baronet of some chap because, for- 
sooth, “of ,his commercial eminence.” 
After that, what’s the use of trying? 

Alas for the good old days when men 
of noble birth were invested with armor, 
entered the service of their King, and, 
being dubbed knights, were devoted also 
to the service of “God and the ladies.”’ 
But even such regrets are painful, for 
did not King James, on going to Lon- 
don to be crowned, take a month on the 
journey, and “knight everybody he could 
lay hold of,” thus honoring two hun- 
dred who happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood before he entered his palace, 
and seven hundred within three months 
thereafter, to say nothing of some sixty 
new peers whom “he shoveled into the 
House of Lords?” 

I also feel that some unnecessary dis- 
tinction was made the other day in the 
case of an English woman of title who, 


in order to retain her child, admitted in 
court that its father was quite another 
nobleman than her husband—and there- 
at was cast into outer darkness by a sort 
of edict of social excommunication 
hurled straight from the throne. For, 
such being the case, and remembering 
that more than one of the great families 
in the English peerage owe their titles 
to the fact that several gentlemen were 
lucky enough to be illegitimate children 
of Charles II., the question naturally 
arises, why is it that the dishonor of 
the long ago becomes the proud pos- 
session of the now? 

It may truthfully be claimed, how- 
ever, that American women have gen- 
erally allied themselves with Europeans 
not only of spotless ancestry, but also of 
a creditable contemporaneousness. And 
among them, too, the number of re- 
sulting scandals has. been remarkably 
small, my record of some six hundred 
such marriages showing but twenty- 
three divorces. 

The consideration of the girls that 
have left us would be more complete 
were we able to find out why they 
have left us. Shall we adopt the theory 
that they have done so because they 
have fallen in love, that this or that par- 
ticular duke or prince is the one man 
in all the world they, by any chance, 
ever could have loved? I would not ad- 
vise it. I have said that there is an ad- 
mirable personal character about many 
of these international alliances. But I 
do not say and I do not think that, in 
the old-fashioned sense, they are all af- 
fairs of the heart. 

We lead the world in a flirtation. We 
are dead failures when involved in the 
real thing. We lose our girls because 
we are too much in earnest, because we 
supplicate rather than command. The 
European has no such failing. And so 
while we blow out our brains, or kill 
ourselves by the pursuit of wealth, the 
girl in the case, being sick of love, or 
incapable of it, goes abroad and becomes 
a princess—it, some way or another, be- 
ing not at all like what the fairy-story 
books used to say, and neither a prince 
nor a princess being absolutely obliged 
to have a king for a father. 
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You :must bear in mind that it is an 
unavoidable law that the American so- 
ciety girl must marry. Life is made 
miserable for her if, at a certain age, she 
has not done so. If, unfortunately, she 
is capable of love, usually she loves the 
wrong man—the impossible one. But 
she doesn’t marry him—and nine times 
out of ten she doesn’t desire to do so. 
But she is as earnest as is her mother in 
her determination to marry some one, to 
have her own ménage and her liberty. 

For it is a mistake to suppose that the 
women of France are alone in gaining 
freedom by way of the altar. True, the 
American girl has a certain liberty un- 
known abroad, but of the American wife 
this is even more accentuated. And not 
infrequently she is accepted as a chap- 
eron at an age and at a stage when she 
ought herself to have a guardian. She 


is unlike her English sisters of the same 
rank in that she seldom has any but 
social duties, that her only occupation is 
the pursuit of pleasure. In England, on 
the other hand, the woman of position is 
active in a hundred ways, in charities, in 
education, in politics, and in many func- 


tions of a semi-public character. With 
us, except in the so-called middle class, 
a woman of that kind is a phenomenon. 
The result is fraught with danger, and 
sometimes with tragedy. 

But whatever may have been their en- 
vironment or distractions in their native 
land, irrespective of parentage or an- 
cestry, in defiance even of a lack of 
social recognition at home, American 


women who, for whatever reason, have 
married abroad have almost invariably 
won ultimate success, whether they have 
pitched their tents in Mayfair, in the 
Boulevard St. Germain, or on the hill 
of the Quirinal. For this they have 
their own worth and charm to thank, 
although it must be admitted that, amid 
bitter opposition, their merit was first 
recognized and proclaimed by the social 
arbiter of England, the present King, 
while Prince of Wales. From the 
women of a republic he made no de- 
mands as to birth; the essential qualities 
were wit, beauty, breeding, and the 
power to entertain. The keynote to 
their triumph, however, has been struck 
by Mrs. West, who ascribes it to “‘the 
wonderful adaptability they display 
without at the same time losing their 
individuality.” 

More versatile because more gener- 
ously trained; more ambitious because 
born in a world lacking the distinctions 
to be won abroad; wittier, more widely 
traveled, better read and more becom- 
ingly gowned than their English rivals, 
American women within little more than 
a quarter of a century have secured a 
commanding position in Old World so- 
ciety, politics, literature and art. They 
may arouse jealousy; they give no 
chance for criticism. While I blame 
them for deserting us, I have a sneaking 
gladness that, whether they first saw 
the light in Fifth Avenue or at Poker 
Flat, they hold their rank with a grace 
and dignity as if to the manner born. 
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By Francis 


VER since Alma Redmond could 
remember she had come with her 
mother to spend the summer in 

Quonchet. It was a tiny hamlet on the 
seaward side of a small island off the 
Massachusetts coast. Its real name was 
something else—a four-syllabled Indian 
name which no one ever: thought of 
pronouncing—and it was always abbre- 
viated to Quonchet. 

Also, ever since Alma could remem- 
ber, Wally Graves had been a factor in 
her summer life on the island. He was 
a member of one of the few native fam- 
ilies, and as in the course of vears they 
had run out of Christian names they 
were obliged to use the same ones over 
and over again. There being several 
other Walter Graves, this one was Wal- 
ter the fourth, commonly called Wally. 

When Alma was seven, he was a big 
hulking boy of ten. At that time he was 
her constant playmate. When she grew 
to young ladyhood, Wally was still big 
and hulking—he promised to be always 
that—but so simple and childlike was 
he that he seemed to be several years 
her junior. 

Now, instead of her playmate, he was 
her daily attendant. Did she go down 
to the beach, Wally carried her wrap 
and her umbrella. Did she play golf, 
Wally was her caddy. Did she drive 
over the moors in a buckboard, Wally 
held the reins. 

Once when in bathing Alma was 
knocked down by a big wave and came 
up half strangled to be knocked down 
by another. It was the watchful Wally 
who, standing on the beach, first saw 
her plight and who, jumping in, pulled 
her, gasping and terrified, to the shore. 
She had been in no real danger, but 
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Wally chose to believe, secretly, that he 
had saved her life. 

Thereafter he never willingly allowed 
her out of his sight. He loved the girl 
much as a big Newfoundland dog loves 
his mistress, happy in the mere act of 
loving, content with a smile or a stray 
bone, neither asking nor expecting any 
other reward. 

With the first days of spring Wally 
looked forward eagerly to summer, for 
July always brought Alma. When the 
island sky took on its dazzling azure hue, 
which the ocean mirrored back, it was 
lighted for her coming. For her, too, 
were the moors spread with that won- 
derful carpet of purple, brown and red, 
with its delicate interlacing of wild rose. 
When certain little white-throated brown 
birds came in twittering flocks, they 
were heralds of the coming of Alma. 

One summer a very strange thing hap- 
pened. When she came in July as usual 
she was no longer Alma Redmond, but 
Alma Throop. With her was a tall, 
serious gentleman, quite old—he must 
have been forty—who, Wally learned, 
was her husband. 

He never quite recovered from his 
amazement at this metamorphosis of his 
beautiful idol into a wife, although, at 
first, it caused him no unhappiness, and 
in no way interfered with his feeling 
toward her. 

One morning, after they had been 
several days at Quonchet, Col. Throop 
and his bride went down to the 
beach together. Wally, as soon as he 
spied them, set off, according to his cus- 
tom, to follow them, lumbering along 
about twenty yards in their rear. When 
they had bestowed themselves comfort- 
ably upon the sand Wally seated him- 
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self at a respectful distance and fixed 
his eyes upon the object of his adora- 
tion. When she glanced toward him 
and smiled, his face expressed the de- 
light of a dog who has received a caress. 
Had he had a tail he would have 
wagged it. 

Col. Throop had observed Wally on 
his first day at Quonchet (he could 
not well have helped doing so), and had 
smiled in a bored manner at his wife’s 
account of the islander’s years of devo- 
tion. The story had served to amuse 
him for ten minutes and was straight- 
way forgotten. 

This morning Col. Throop did not 
happen to be in a particularly pleasant 
mood, and the staring eyes and fatuous 
smile of Wally annoyed him. 

“Young man, it’s a pleasant stroll 
over Sankaty way,” he called, waving 
his hand toward the distant lighthouse. 

Wally smiled amiably, but answered 
nothing. 

“Go take a walk, won’t you?” 
the colonel, somewhat shortly. 

“T don’t want to walk,” replied Wally, 
with perfect frankness, his smile broad- 
ening. 

Alma let off a little peal of laughter. 
She thought it very funny, but her 
laughter made things bad for Wally. 

Col. Throop could not endure being 
made ridiculous in the slightest degree. 
He was far angrier than the small prov- 
ocation warranted. As he scrambled to 
his feet and advanced toward Wally he 
was white around the mouth and there 
was an ugly dint in each nostril. 

“Get out! Do you understand that ?’ 
he said, savagely. 

Wally did understand—the look and 
tone as well as the words. He got up 
and slouched heavily away, cut to the 
soul. He did not even see the pitying 
eyes of Alma as they followed him. 

He went home and unbosomed him- 
self to his mother, even blubbering a lit- 
tle as he repeated the colonel’s words. 

“*Get out,’ that’s what he told me— 
an’ he ortn’t to done it.” 

But he received small 
from his mother. 

“Alma Redmond’s a married woman 
said that worthy dame, “an’ if 


said 


consolation 


” 


now, 
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you don’t know that you can’t traipse 
around after her the same as you used 
to, it’s time you was learnin’. There’s 
no good ever comes from hangin’ 
around a married woman.” 

Thereafter two absorbing emotions 
possessed the soul of Wally. One was 
a dread of being again told to “get 
out,” the other a perpetual wonderment 
at the axiom that “there’s no good ever 
comes from hangin’ around a married 
woman.” 

As the days passed the lazy life at 
Quonchet began to pall somewhat upon 
Col. Throop. 

Across the island, on the landward 
side, was “town.” Here was the harbor 
where the daily steamers landed and 
where many yachts lay at anchor. Here 
also were big hotels, electric lights, 
crowds of people, movement, life. 

The colonel began to make frequent 
trips over to “town.” Sometimes he did 
not return until very late. There were 
rumors of poker games at one of the 
big hotels—stiff games, where the play- 
ers sat quiet and the limit was the roof. 

About this time a new arrival ap- 
peared at Quonchet. Mr. Harrison 
Waldron was an attractive young man 
with merry, but rather tired blue eyes, 
who had found Newport barred to him 
this summer on account of an affair of 
a year past in which he had figured un- 
wisely and not well. 

Discreet versions of the story, with 
the names lacking, had appeared in cer- 
tain society journals. Adepts in sup- 
plying -missing words to this class of 
literature had filled one of the gaps with 
the names of three. different women. 
Persons who were charitably inclined 
toward Waldron regarded this as a 
proof that the story was wholly imag- 
inative. Those who felt otherwise 
thought it indicated the existence of 
three separate and distinct scandals. 

Few of the summer residents of 
Quonchet were in touch with the New- 
port colony, and of these none happened 
to remember the tittle-tattle of a bygone 
season. So it seemed that Mr. Wal- 
dron, in search of a quiet, remote yet 
attractive spot, had done well in choos- 
ing the island hamlet. 
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He spent money freely. He wore 
many handsome clothes, swam _ well, 
could sail a boat, was a good talker 
and a perfect dancer. Is it any wonder 
that in a little watering place where 
men were none too plenty Mr. Waldron 
became a favorite? 

Wally loved him from the first day 
the two went sailing together. He took 
to following the young man about as he 
had formerly followed Alma. Indeed, 
in so doing, he was often enabled to 
keep both his favorites in sight at once, 
as the handsome newcomer lost no op- 
portunity to avail himself of the society 
of young Mrs. Throop. This was not 
difficult, as the colonel was now absent 
in “town” the greater part of the time. 

Wally felt no jealousy of Waldron. 
Indeed, the young man’s marked pref- 
erence for Alma was only another bond 
between them. 


One afternoon the watchful Wally 
came upon Waldron and Mrs. Throop 
walking together upon the moors. That 
is, Alma was walking very rapidly, her 
face quite pale, while Waldron was 
hurrying along beside her, apparently 
pleading with her. 

As soon as she saw Wally, Alma 
broke away from her companion and 
came straight up to the islander. 

“Wally, I want you to go home with 
me,” she said, in a low voice.. Then, 
turning to the young man: “I shall not 
trouble you any further, Mr. Waldron, 
Mr. Graves will go home with me.” 

Wally did as he was bidden without 
question, but marveled greatly when 
Waldron turned on his heel with a 
short, bitter laugh. Alma, her face a 
shade paler than before, remained silent 
until they reached the hotel, when with 
a “Thank you, Wally,” she went in- 
doors. 

The next morning Wally was sum- 
moned to Mr. Waldon’s room concern- 
ing an order to be taken across to the 
inlet where Waldron’s boat lay. He 
found the young man at his desk writ- 
ing busily. 

“Take a seat over there, Wally. I'll 
be ready for you in a moment,” cried 
Waldron, blithely. 
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There was a great noise of the pen as 
he signed his name at the bottom of the 
sheet of letter paper. He was in the act 
of addressing the envelope when Col. 
Throop appeared at the open door. 

The colonel made some half-articulate 
sound by way of announcement of his 
presence, but Waldron did not look up 
until he had finished what he was at. 
During those two moments Col. Throop 
had stepped into the room and was half- 
way ta the desk. Wally, from his 
shaded corner, could see the colonel’s 
face as he looked at the back of Wal- 
dron’s head, and it was not exactly a 
pleasant sight. It looked as it had on 
the day when the colonel told Wally to 
“get out,” only worse. The mouth was 
whiter and the dints in the nose were 
deeper. 

Waldron glanced up. “Ah, colonel, 
is it you?” he cried, gayly; “a thousand 
pardons. I did not recognize your 
voice.” 

By this time the letter was face down- 
ward on the blotter of the desk, and the 
envelope had been tossed into a pigeon- 
hole. 

The colonel’s face was quite com- 
posed, as he replied: “I just looked in to 
see if you, by any chance, could have 
my putter among your golf sticks. I 
can’t find it, and I think of going out to 
the links this afternoon.” 

“By Jove, I wonder if I have got it,” 
said Waldron, jumping up; ‘awfully 
stupid of me if I did take it by mistake 
(he knew well enotigh he did not have 
the colonel’s putter). But my things are 
not here, they’re down in the hotel of- 
fice in the closet there—I keep them 
there for convenience. If you won't 
mind stepping downstairs with me?” 

He seemed quite anxious to get the 
colonel out of the room. 

Wally was left alone for some time 
and began to think he was forgotten. 
He vaguely foresaw trouble, remember- 
ing the colonel’s face. 

After a while he went over to the 
desk and peered into the pigeonhole. 
There lay the envelope addressed in 
Waldron’s large, clear handwriting to 
Mrs. J. C. Throop. Actuated by only 
the most friendly interest in Waldron 





go 


he turned over the sheet of paper on the 
blotter, and read: “Beloved PY 

Here Wally stopped. He had no par- 
ticular scruples about reading a letter 
addressed to another person—no one 
had ever told him it was a dishonorable 
thing to do. But this letter he knew 
was intended for Alma, and therefore it 
should be read by no eyes but hers. Mr. 
Waldron did not think when he went 
away and left the letter on the desk that 
somebody might come in and read it, 
but then, Mr. Waldron was also ig- 
norant of the great danger he was run- 
ning in being so much with Alma. From 
the looks of Col. Throop’s face this 
morning there was even danger that he 
might be told to “get out.” 

Wally took the letter and pushed it in 
a drawer which he closed tight. On 
further thought, he sat down at the 
desk and taking a sheet of paper spelled 
out, slowly and painfully, a brief letter 
to Mr. Waldron containing the surest 
and best advice he knew. This he in- 
tended to put in an envelope and ad- 
dress to his kind friend, but, hearing 
Mr. Waldron’s step in the hall, he sud- 
denly realized his temerity and turning 
the letter face downward on the desk 
he slunk quietly back to his chair in the 
corner. 

“Hello, Wally!” cried Waldron, en- 
tering. “I had quite forgotten you. On 
second thought I have decided not to 
sail this afternoon, so you need not mind 
going over about the boat. I'll let you 
know in the morning if anything’s to 
be done.” 

Wally heard him fumbling among the 
papers in the desk and hurried out of the 
room, but before he reached the lower 
hall Waldron came clattering down the 
steps. 

“Here, I’d forgotten something,” he 
said, “take this,” and he pressed a coin 
into Wally’s hand, then walked rapidly 
away in the direction of the water. 





That afternoon the hotel piazza was 
deserted. Every one seemed to have 
gone to the games at the links. Wally 


was at the rear of the house mending a 
fish net, when he was gladly surprised 
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at receiving a message that Mrs. Throop 
wanted him. 

Alma was waiting on the piazza. 
“T am going for a walk over to the light- 
house, would you like to go with me?” 
she said. 

“Would he like?” Wally smiled his 
broadest smile in reply. 

From time to time as he walked be- 
side her, he stole a look at her face. It 
was still pale, and Wally felt that she 
was unhappy. He longed to express his 
sympathy, but did not know how. 

They had reached the highest point of 
the bluff on the way to the lighthouse 
when Waldron suddenly appeared in the 
path, a littke way ahead, coming up 
toward them. Wally had dropped back 
into his customary place a few feet be- 
hind Alma, and she paused waiting for 
him to come up beside her. 

“Ah, Mrs. Throop, this is a happy 
meeting,” cried Waldron, cheerily, “you 
did not go to the links, then?” 

Alma would have passed him with < 
cold bow, but he continued standing in 
the path. 

“Will you not stay a few moments— 
there is much I want to say to you?” 

“Nothing you can say will interest 
me,” replied Alma. 

“T beg of you—I shall not detain you 
five minutes. I cannot bear to have 
you think evil of me—you whom I rr 
he looked significantly at Wally. 

Alma rgarded him calmly, but a faint 
color came to her check. 

“T shall probably be obliged to say 
something to you, sooner or later, in 
words which you cannot fail to under- 
stand. It may as well be done now. 
Wally, will you walk back a little way 
toward the village ?—not too far—I shall 
join you in a few moments.” 

The obedient Wally turned, but had 
not taken twenty steps before he saw 
Col. Throop coming over the brow of 
the hill. The colonel came rapidly 
down the path toward Wally, and at 
sight of his countenance all thought of 
Alma and her injunction were forgotten 
in the terror which took possession of 
the lad. Leaving the path he fled 
through the grass as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 
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Waldron had not turned his head, but 
out of the tail of his eye he had seen the 
colonel coming. He was pointing out 
across the water to the horizon. 

“How plainly you can see the light- 
ship on a clear day like this,” he said. 
His shoulder just touched Alma’s, and 
into her left hand, hanging at her side, 
he pressed something over which her 
fingers closed instinctively as Waldron 
turned from her side. 

“Ah, Col. Throop,” said the young 
man, easily, “was the sun too hot, after 
all, for you to be tempted out to the 
links? Mrs. Throop and I were just 
speaking of the remarkable clearness of 
the atmosphere, and how - 

“T wish to speak to my wife—alone,” 
said the colonel, curtly. 

Waldron raised his hat and, with a 
graceful bow and a smile, strolled lei- 
surely on toward the village. 

The colonel waited a few moments be- 
fore he spoke. When he did so, it was 
with a visible effort at self-control. He 
was very white around the mouth, and 
the dints in his nose were exceedingly 
deep. 

“Your headache grew better suddenly 
—after I left you—did -it not?” he 
asked. 

“On the contrary,” replied Alma, “‘it 
became worse. That is why I came out 
into the air.” 

“Ah-h-h!” he sneered, “how remark- 
able that Mr. Waldron should have 
chanced to take a walk in the same di- 
rection.” 

Alma made no reply, but looked him 
full in the face until before her calm, 
serious eyes his own fell. 

“T heard one or two things last night 
about your handsome young friend. It 
may interest you to know that he was 
virtually kicked out of Newport last 
summer, and that he is not considered 
fit for a decent woman to even speak 
to. 

“Tt does not interest me in the least,” 
she said, wearily. 

“Yet you have been  gallivanting 
about with him for the past three 
weeks—when did your interest in him 
cease ?” 

“Where was my husband during those 
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three weeks? Answer my question, and 
I will answer yours.” 

The colonel bit his lip. But instantly 
his wrath flamed up anew.- 

“What was that he slipped into your 
hand as I came up?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Do you deny that he gave you some- 
thing ?” 

“I do not deny it.” 

“And you took it?” 

“T could not well help it.” 

“T know what it is, it is a letter—give 


it to me.” 

Alma opened her hand. There lay 
a letter, the envelope folded twice 
across. She glanced at it and her hand 
dropped again to her side. Then her 
eye met his steadily, but she said 
nothing. 


“Give it to me!” he repeated. 

“It is addressed to me, and I have 
not read it.” 

“Do you refuse?” 

“T do.” 

“Good God!” said the colonel, be- 
tween his teeth, “are you going to make 
me take it from you by force?” 

“Jim,” she said, her face very pale, 
her eyes shining with a strange light, 
“vou have insulted me once, grossly. 
That I can pardon, but this letter is 
mine and, no matter what it contains, it 
should be a sacred thing to you until I 
have opened it and have given you per- 
mission to read it. You may take it 
from me by force, if you will, but if you 
do I shall never forget it while I live.” 

The colonel looked at her in amaze- 
ment. Very straight and very white she 
stood before him, Waldron’s letter 
crushed in her hand. It was a very 
small, soft hand, but he, with all his 
brute strength, was powerless as a child 
before it. He knew in his heart she 
was innocent of all wrongdoing. His 
anger fell from him and he turned away 
in shame. 

“You are right, Alma,” he said, 
brokenly, “keep your letter, I don’t ask 
to see it. But I have always trusted 
you—I did not think——” 

He paused, unable to finish. But a 
glad light sprang to her eyes, a beau- 
tiful smile illumined her face. She 
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slipped a finger under the flap of the 
envelope, tore it across, drew out the 
letter and held it out to him. 

“Take it, Jim.” 

He turned in surprise, and waved 
his hand in dissent. 

“Take it—I wish it.” 

“Before you have read it?” 

“Ves.” 

He held out his hand, his eyes on her 
face. “‘It is only because you ask it, 
Alma.” 

She smiled back at him. The colonel 
unfolded the letter, stared at it for a 
minute, turned red, looked sharply at his 
wife and then back at the letter. 

“What does it mean?” he asked. 

Alma stepped close to him and leaned 
against his shoulder while both read. 

Then a laugh—two laughs rang out, 
the colonel’s deep, relieved, hearty; 
Alma’s a little hysterical, maybe, but 
none the less mirthful and happy. 

So prolonged, so merry was the 
laughter that Wally, hearing it, lifted 
his head like a great jack rabbit from 
the concealing grass and gazed in won- 
der. Another, who had been peering 


unseen over the brow of the hill, heard 
it also and the blood rushed to his face 
and he stamped on the ground in rage 
as he saw his letter, despised and ridi- 
culed, fall upon the grass, while Colonel 
Throop took his beautiful young wife 
in his arms and kissed her. 

But the colonel picked up the letter 
and put it carefully away, after it had 
been read and laughed over again. For 
this was the message it contained in 
laborious printed characters: 


Cums 
marrid 


Good ever 
around a 


Thares no 
from Hangin 
Wuman. 


Mr. Waldron fairly ran in his haste 
to get back to the hotel. Later, Wally 
helped him pack his things, a perform- 
ance accompanied by much deep curs- 
ing and impotent kicking of inanimate 
objects. 

An hour later when he drove off, bag 
and baggage, with a face black as a 
thundercloud, Wally felt sure that to 
Mr. Waldron the most painful thing 
possible had happened—that he had 
been told to “get out.” 


St 


A BUDDING ROMANCE 


HEY stroll away from all the rest 
To talk of Girton, golf, and Gissing, 
Till, by some strange caprice, at last 
The conversation turns on—kissing. 


He claims, with that convincing air 





Of one whose knowledge is completest, 
That kisses won beneath the rose 
Are far the tenderest and sweetest. 





A pause ensues. He begs her thought. 
Her glance no gleam of guile discloses. 
“I was just wondering,” she observes, 


“If this year would be good for roses.” 
Breatric—E Hanscom. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE 


By John Oliver Hobbes 


Author of 


“The School for Saints,”’ 


‘‘Robert Orange,” Etc. 


PLACE: In a tent at Delhi. TIME: The day of departure. 
CHARACTERS : 


MILLIE WALSINGHAM, a: preity petite, intelligent girl about twenty-two. 
Captain MerepirTH, a tall, slim young man about thirty, with dark blue eyes, 
black mustache, black hair and excellent features—born to be a jeune pre- 


mier in spite of himself. 


ILLIE, reading Murray's Guide, 
ts seated alone in the tent. She 
is very dejected. A voice is 

heard outside. 


Votce—Are you there? 

Miuuie (delighted)—Is that you? 

VorcE—Yes. 

Mittre—Oh, do come in. 
bitH enters.) Everything is packed ex- 
cept me. (MerepitH is about to sit 
down on a small box.) Don't sit there 
—that’s papa’s lunch basket. 


( MERE- 


Merepirii—I'm so sorry. It looks 
like a champagne case. 
Mitt1e—It is a champagne case. 


Papa’s lunch is always champagne—the 
food is so bad in India. (MEREDITH 
takes a small three-legged stool.) Is 
that stool comfortable ? 

Merrepiru—Very comfortable. (He 
looks wretched.) Are you comfortable? 

Mitti1e—Well, I’m sitting rather 
lightly, because it’s hats—my hats. 

Merrepiruo—The hats you wore at 
the polo? 

MILLir—Yes. 

MerrepitrH—And the one with the 
turquoise buckle and the spiky thing 
you wore at the Durbar? 


MiLtt1e—How well you remember! 

MerepITH—It kept sticking in my 
eye. And then there is the one with 
the water lilies you wore at the State 
Entry. ‘ 

MiLtit1e—Now it is clever of you to 
remember that, one because the lilies 
were quite flat—they couldn’t have 
stuck in your eye. 

MerREDItTH—No, they only concealed 
the elephant procession! Honestly, ’'m 
not a bit clever in reality. I’m only 
clever when I talk to you. (Sighs.) I 
shan’t have a chance of being clever 
much longer. 

Mittie—Why not? 

Mrreptri—Because you're 
away. It’s always the same. 
the land of regrets. 

Mittre—The land of 
suppose it is. (Jnnocently.) 
are the regrets ? 

MerREDITH—Everybody’s. One gets 
to like people and then, some beastly 
morning, one has to say good-by. 

MILLIE— Yes—— 

Merepitri—And one says it some- 
how or other, and there it is 
Mitt1e—What ? 
Merepitu—tThe regrets. 





going 
India is 


regrets! I 
But whose 





And then 
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one goes about even more dismally 
bored than one was before. 

MiLtt1e—When do you get that fur- 
lough ? 

MerepitH (with forced cheerfuti- 
ness)—Pretty soon; in three years and 
five months. 

MILLie—You don’t call that soon? 

MerepITH—We learn to look for- 
ward for more years than that out here. 
We get sensible in many ways. 

MILLIE (with her head on one 
side, and the air of one lost in philo- 
sophic abstraction)—I’m wondering 
whether I like sensible people. They 
are almost too resigned, one-sided, per- 
haps. 

MerepITH—What do you mean by 
one-sided ? 

Mititre—About regrets and so on. 
It isn’t such enormous fun for those 
who leave India, especially after one has 
had such a very good time. 

MerepitH (beaming )—Then you are 
sorry to go? 

Mitit1e—Do you remember the day 
when the ticca garri wheel stuck in the 
ditch? If you hadn’t been with us, I 
might have broken my arm. 

MerepitH—-Which dear little arm? 

Mitytie—The one you caught hold 
of, of course. 

MEREDITH (touching it)—Was_ it 
that one? 

MILLIE (embarrassed, drawing 
away )—I—I think so, so far as | can 
remember. 

MerepiItH (with an air of phil- 
osophic abstraction )—I don’t know how 
it is, but I always notice arms. 

MILLIE (with apparent dispassion- 
ate interest)—Do you? 

MerEDITH—Yes, there is nothing so 
charming as a pretty arm. 

Mituie—Did you look and_ see 
whether mine was pretty before you 
saved it? 

MerepirH—Oh, I knew that all 
along—ever since the first evening I sat 
next to you at dinner. 

MILLtie—Now that’s very amusing, 
because you didn’t talk to me—you 
talked to Mary Danvers. Now there’s a 
handsome girl. 

MerepirH—ls she? 


Mititie—Well, don’t you think so? 
I quite rave about her, I do, really. 
Haven't you heard me? 

MeErEDITH—Never. 

Mititie—I wasn’t surprised that you 
talked to her the whole time. She’s 
a dear. No, really and truly—if I 
thought anything at all, I thought you 
were rude; honestly, nothing else—just 
frightfully rude, though no doubt it was 
Mary’s fault. 

MereEpDITH—It’s awfully strange, be- 
cause I thought you wanted to talk to 
Wilmington Rogers. Now there’s a 
splendid chap. He is good looking, if 
you like. I quite understand any girl 
falling in love with Wilmington Rogers. 
I always say so. 

Mitiie—I never heard you say so 
before. 

MereEDITH—I've often said it. 

Mitt1e—Men have such odd ideas 
about girls falling in love. Girls are of- 
ten nicest to the men they don’t par- 
ticularly care for, except as friends— 
and they’re often horrid to the ones they 
like best. 

MeEREDITH—Oh, I don’t agree. It is 
men who are that way. They often 
make a tremendous fuss about some 
one they don’t like at all, just out of 
pique. Girls are far more straight- 
forward. 

Mituie (doubtfully)—Oh, ves, we 
are, of course. 

MerepirH—lI always think it is such 
cheek for any man to take it for granted 
that a girl likes him. 

Mititie—He ought never to take it 
for granted. (With confidence.) The 
only really-safe way is to ask and find 
out. 

MerepitH (blindly, without hope)— 
I can’t think how they get the conceit 
to ask. 

Mititie—That’s the hardest part of 
life. There is such an extraordinary 
amount of cheek required at almost 
every step. (She goes to the front en- 
trance of the tent.) 1 wonder why papa 
doesn’t come back? 

MEREDITH (surveying her back)— 
It isn’t only the cheek. One could 
manage that all right. It’s the selfish- 


ness. 
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Mittre—And - nice men hate being 
selfish, don’t they ? 

MerepirH—Of course they do— 
loathe it. And what's the life here for a 
woman. This Delhi circus isn’t the real 
thing. Say a fellow marries—well, he 
may have to stay in the plains and send 
his wife to Simla. 

Mitt1e—How lonely for her! 

MerepirH—That isn’t the trouble 
as arule. The husband generally goes 
up for a fortnight after six months, and 
finds he isn’t wanted, and that she has 
begun to care for some one else. 

Mittre—How careless of her! 

MerepirH—lIt’s human nature. Then 
there’s the climate—the infernal serv- 
ants, the separation from all one’s rela- 
tions. It’s too much to ask. (He 
walks up and down.) It’s going into 
exile. 

Mittre—The awful part must bethe 
leaving one’s relations. 

Merepitn (cheerfully)—They often 
come out to stay with us, you know; in 
fact, that’s one of the bores. 

Mittie—Oh! 

MerepitH—I mean, it can be a bore. 
I wasn’t referring to a relation like your 
father, of course. 

MILLIE (remembering the stage man- 
ner of Miss’ ELLALtne Terriss)—I 
have never left papa for a week in my 
life. 

Merepiru—That's the beautiful part 
of your character, this devotion to your 
father. All the same, he ought to 
realize 

Mittre—But he does—he often says 
to me: “I know, my dear child, I’m 
dreadfully egoistic.” Men always seem 
to know when they’re egoistic, but some- 
how it makes no difference. Then I 
say: “Please don’t think of me, papa, 
think of yourself”—so—he’s such an old 
darling—he does. 

MerepDITH (his head swimming with 
admiration)—You're simply splendid! 

MILLIE (congratulating herself on 
making some headway)—It’s my duty. 

MrrepitHu—We both seem to have 
our duty cut out for us. 

Voice (outside)—Miss Sahib. 

Mittie—What is it? Wait a mo- 
ment Come in. 











(Enter a native beaver, especially en- 
gaged through Messrs. Cook for the 
Durpar. He is appareled in an Eng- 
lish tweed suit—bought second-hand— 
and a red turban. He hands a note to 
MILLIE. ) 

Mittre—It’s Lady _ Brampton’s 
bearer—a note from papa. He went to 
say good-by to her. (At a threatening 
gesture from MeERepITH the bearer goes 
out. ) 

Merepiru—Which Lady Brampton, 
the bride or the dowager ? 

Mittie—The dowager, of course; 
papa hates brides, he says they are so 
priggish. (Reads note to herself.) How 
very strange! Just listen to this—(reads 
aloud )—‘‘Dearest Millie, I’m stopping to 
lunch with Lady Brampton. You will 
find some biscuits and condensed milk 
in the left-hand corner of my dispatch 
box. Lady Brampton has sprained her 
ankle, and I have asked her to come to 
Bombay with us. It is too brutal leav- 
ing her by herself. She feels her son’s 
marriage so much.” (Looks up.) I sup- 
pose so. (Continues reading.) “In this 
land of regrets, we can never err on the 
side of civility—besides, she is a most 
charming woman, and I want you to 
know her better. Your affec. father.” 
He wants me to know her better! I 
don’t like that at all. 

MerrepITH—It’s simply ripping! 

Miritie—And what does he mean 
about the land of regrets? 

Merepirn—What we meant, of 
course, at least, what J meant. May I 
—may I have lunch with you? 

MILLIE (primly)—Please do. (Goes 
to the dispatch box.) Can you open 
condensed milk tins ? 

MerepirH—Rather. 

Mittie (tearfully)—Do you like 
stale Albert biscuits? 

MerepItH (noticing her emotion, 
but affecting not to do so)—They’re 
awfully decent. 

Minuie (nibbling biscuit)—Is_ this 
what wives who prefer to stay with 
their husbands in the plains generally 
eat? 

Merepiru—We can do you a little 
better than that! 

Mitt1e—I love to hear all about In- 
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dian life. Tell me some more. (She 
turns the note over again and ex- 
claims.) Good gracious! 

MerEepItrH—What’s the matter? 

Mitit1eE—Here’s a _ postscript. 
(Reads.) “Prepare yourself, my dear 
child, for some pleasant if surprising 
news. This is the happiest day of my 
life for many a year.” 

Merepitu—I knew it. The dear old 
boy is going to marry the dowager, 
I had a pony on it; I saw it coming in 
their joint eyes. 

MILLIE (agitated)—But papa can’t 
be going to marry Lady Brampton. It’s 
ridiculous. 

MerepitH—It always ends that way, 
if you once begin about the land of re- 
grets—didn’t you know that? 

MILurz (embarrassed )—Here’s the 
milk. 

MERreEDITH— Millie. 

MILLIE—Yes. 

MeErEeDITH—Er—— Is this from 
the stores or Fortnum & Mason’s? 

Mittie—Fortnum & Mason’s. 

MereDITH—Jolly shop—Fortnum & 
Mason’s. 

MILLir—Very. 

Merepirui—Dear old Piccadilly! 

Mittie—Worldly old Piccadilly! 

MerEDITH—Yes, it’s a bit worldly 
Why, what’s the matter? 

MILLiE (sobbing )—It’s such a shock 
about papa. 

MerevitH = (reproachfully )—That’s 
why I was trying to be tactful and 
changed the subject—and asked those 
foolish questions about the milk. 

Mitytie—That was very sweet of 
you. 

MerepITH—Now that’s about the 








only thing I can pride myself upon—my 
tact! I’m afraid there’ nothing lov- 
able about tact. You couldn’t make 
enormous sacrifices for somebody who 
had only tact to recommend him 

Voice (outside )—Miss Sahib. 

Mittie—What is it? 

Voice (outside)—Answer to letter, 
Miss Sahib. 

Mititi1e—How tiresome! Why does 
papa want an answer? What is there 
to say? Now, show your tact! 

Merepiru—Well, if you put me 
on my mettle (Inspired by his own 
audacity.) You might say: “Prepare, 
dearest papa, for some pleasant and sur- 
prising news. Inasmuch as in the land 
of regrets one can never err on the side 
of civility, I have accepted Captain 
Meredith’s suggestion that I should re- 
main in India.” 

MILLIE (considering suggestion fa- 
vorably)—I think I had better get the 
pen and ink first. 

MerepIrH—Will you write that? 

Mitiie—I can’t write—can I—with- 








out a pen? (Going toward inner room 


and turning back.) There’s only one 
thing—I have never told papa an un- 
truth. You see—you haven't really 
asked me to remain, and I haven’t really 
said I would stay. (Disappears into 
inner room.) 

MEREDITH (fo bearer at entrance to 
the tent)—Come back in half an hour. 
(To himself.) This is neck or nothing! 

MiLuie (returning with the writ- 
ing materials and sitting down to table) 
—Do you spell “land” with a capital L 
and “regret” with a capital R? 

(The rest of the conversation is 
blurred.) 
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THE HOUSE OF ANITA 


By Lucia Chamberlain 


HE house of Anita stood on a 
crooked side street off the Ca- 
thedral Plaza. It was _ low, 

single-storied, and faced with adobe, 
which had fallen off in places, showing 
the wooden skeleton beneath. The doors 
and windows were deep set, and of the 
latter those facing the street were al- 
ways shuttered fast. Along the narrow 
roof balcony a row of scarlet flowers 
made a trickle of bright color between 
the palings, and the tiled eaves and 
squat chimney tops were murmurous of 
doves. By day the birds and flowers 
lent a touch of humanity to the forbid- 
ding aspect. But at night the moon 
saw only a blank-scarred wall, black 
shutters, and lowering doorway. Its 
very reticence invited curiosity. 
MacVeagh had passed it often, had 
photographed it the better to illustrate 
local color, had sat all the morning in 
the Calle Colombo, sketching, the center 
of a critical, and not over-clean street 
audience. But never had he seen any one 
enter its hooded door—never a hand 
drew the curtains behind the flowers. 
Jostled on either side by toppling walls 
and rookery balconies that flaunted 
color and teemed with life, the house of 
Anita held as mute and apart, as a 
priest in the market place. Yonder, 
life swarmed through open doors, on 
low piazzas. Here it went on behind 
blind windows, and the house of Anita 
turned to the curious street an inscru- 
table countenance. To MacVeagh’s 
newspaper instinct it was a direct chal- 
lenge. Local color was done to death. 
Here was promise of a mystery, but 
how to find it! 
Questions only 


discovered unsus- 


pected depths of reticence in the Cuban 
character. 
“Ah! st, the house of Anita!” 


“Diablo, no! A most worthy  se- 
fiora!” 

“Si, a widow.” 

This much he extracted from his 


guide, the heretofore loquacious Pietro, 
but pressing for further information— 
a shrug of the shoulders, a shake of the 
head. 


“Outen vista Anita? Quien sabe?” 


Forthwith shutting up, oyster-like. 
But why, why, why? MacVeagh pro- 
tested. 


“If this sefora is such a worthy per- 
son, why not tell me about her?” 

“Sefior, it is not good luck in San- 
tiago to discuss one’s neighbors.” 

The reporter swore beneath his 
breath. 

“You old liar! You haven't left any 
one in the city a shred of reputation. 
You mean it isn’t good luck to discuss 
the house of Anita—the devil take it!” 
Pietro turned pale. 

“God knows, sejfior, they say he did!” 

The journalist stared, a smile slowly 
breaking over his face. 

“So, that’s the reason.” He began to 
laugh. ‘‘Not the house of Anita, but 
the house of P 

“Senor, for the love of God 

“Pietro, you are getting interesting. 
Adios, old fellow ; commend me to San- 
tiago.” 

Still laughing, he turned on his heel, 
leaving the guide halted at the cathedral 
steps, his hand arrested in the sign of 
the cross. 

“And on Friday, too, such bad luck 
muttered the Cuban, watching the de- 
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parting shadow dancing away across the 
plaza, now mixed and swallowed in the 
gloom of banana and palm, now trail- 
ing long and monstrous in the full 
moonlight, directing its fantastic steps 
whither the lights of the Café Venus 
glistened through the deep magnolia 
leaves. It hovered but an instant in 
the lighted doorway; the uneven pave- 
ments of the Calle Colombo received 
and swallowed it in the pit of its night. 
While Pietro enumerated his employer’s 
sins before the shrine of Saint Iago, the 
prayed-for lingered under the wall of 
the bishop’s palace, opposite the win- 
dows of Anita. A full moon high in 
the heavens flooded the street with light, 
leaving not shadow enough to hide a 
rabbit. Hat thrust back, hands deep in 
his pockets, his eyes followed the irreg- 
ular silhouette of roofs and chimneys 
against the sky. 

“Tf I could only get inside you,” he 
growled, “I'd find a story if I had to 
make it myself.” 

At the moment the quiet of the street 
was invaded. The blank palace wall and 
cathedral bell tower echoed to a discord 
of sounds. A squad of United States 
regulars, crazy with mescal, were tak- 
ing a short cut barrack-ward. The 
Calle Colombo was a narrow street, 
and they filled it from wall to wall. 
MacVeagh made two steps across the 
street into the gloom of the hooded 
doorway, leaning lightly against the 
door that the shadow might mask him 
completely. His groping hand en- 
countered a sharp projection on the 
smooth surface. He involuntarily re- 
leased his grasp. A clear, ringing, 
metallic sound followed; a loud, single 
knock. He stepped back, taking in his 
breath with a long whistle, as the door 
swung slowly open. He stood upon a 
broad threshold, worn hollow by the 
passing of many feet, looking into a 
dark, low-ceiled interior. The door 
stood wide, but who had opened it? He 
could have sworn he heard the key 
screech, but the hall was empty. He 
looked at the door. A small, brown 
hand lay on the latch. MacVeagh 
stepped inside, and noiselessly the key 
turned, the bolts slid home. There was 
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something uncanny in the swiftness 
with which sesame had opened to him, 
something uncanny in the expectedness 
of his arrival, as though that small, 
brown hand had rested just so since 
time began, waiting till he should step 
into the porch, to raise the latch. 

But MacVeagh was not superstitious, 
and, as he expected, the body to which 
the hand belonged emerged from the 
shadow. A stubby, shock-haired native 
boy with eyes quick, like a bird’s, mo- 
tioned on with a flaming link. Mac- 
Veagh, stumbling over one or two 
sleeping bodies by the door, reached the 
stairs, and followed, rejoicing, up into 
the unknown. His guide turned sharp 
to the left at the top of the stairs, 
paused before a curtain that glowed 
dull red like a ruby, suggesting illu- 
mination beyond, drew it aside, at the 
same moment uttering something in a 
soft, unfamiliar patois, and MacVeagh, 
high of heart and confident of achieve- 
ment, descended the shallow steps into 
the house of Anita. 

The illumination seen through the 
curtain proceeded from a_ hanging 
lamp, making a brilliant point of flame 
above a broad table. In the great room 
it cast but a narrow circle of radiance; 
beyond was the uncertain land of 
shadow. It crawled in the corners of 
the room, it masked the walls, it sent 
long, dancing shapes darting along the 
ceiling, and in the midst the pendant 
light glowed like a watchful eye, doubly 
brilliant in the heart of hovering dark- 
ness. Thrust into this glowing penum- 
bra, and seemingly the center of the 
light itself, was the head and shoulders 
of a woman; a small head, lightly poised 
on a long neck, pale with the pallor of 
old ivory, and full of subtle modelings. 
Two roses, one yellow, one red, were set 
high against the coiled satin of her black 
hair, blue where the light struck it, 
startling against the whiteness of cheek 
and throat. Her arms, lying relaxed 
on the table, gleamed silver on the dark 
surface, her half-closed eyes glimmered 
between glancing lashes. She sat like 
an enchanted woman in a fairy tale, 
motionless, breathless, statue-like. But 
his first footfall broke the spell. She 
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stirred, her eyes flashed open, she arose, 
every languid limb suddenly instinct 
with life, and advanced to meet him, 
both hands outstretched. 

“Senor Gages,’ she said, speaking 
English with a lisp, “I have given you 
up; I have waited at least half an hour.” 

“Jove,” he thought, “she deserves a 
column to herself! Sefiora, I kiss your 
hands; a most unfortunate accident un- 
avoidably detained me.” 

“It is nothing ; enough time is yet. I 
fear because Senor Salvetera think you 
may not come.” 

“Didn’t you know me any better than 
that?” MacVeagh put forth a feeler to 
discover his ground. 

“Senor, I knew nothing; I knew only 
what Salvetera tell. He think,’ she 
proceeded, studying him with those eyes 
so variable of expression, so steady of 
gaze, “that now you are afraid.” She 
noted his heroic proportions, square 
jaw, and cool, level eyes, with a smile. 
Then they both laughed. 

“Salvetera was mistaken when he 
thought I could be prevented from see- 
ing you by anything he could say,” he 
hazarded. 

“Sh-h-h!” She put her finger to her 
lip. “There is a saying that the ear of 
José Salvetera is in every wall in San- 
tiago. Remember, he is your friend. 
You will keep him such until—until the 
end.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. She 
moved quickly to the stair, pulled the 
portiére aside, glanced up the hall, tried 
the shutters, listened at an inner door, 
and finally, shrugging her shoulders, 
turned with a smile. 

“T am nervous to-night. Be seat’, 
Sefior Gages. Your pardon for keep- 
ing you so long standing. You speak 
Spanish?” she added. “Yes? It is 
more easy for me to explain in my own 
tongue.” 

MacVeagh pulled up a chair opposite 
her at the table with a feeling of elation 
at the courted danger. Hardly any 
chance so far for blunders. José Sal- 
vetera he well knew by reputation as a 
notorious insurrectionist, hostile alike 
to Spaniard and American—a man 
badly wanted by the police—even now 
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supposed to be a refugee in San Do- 
mingo. But what had Salvetera wanted 
of the mysterious Gages to make him 
desire to break an appointment with 
this charming Anita? MacVeagh was 
an adept in the game of twenty ques- 
tions. The forfeit in this case might 
be more than he cared to pay, but, pro- 
viding Gages only kept away, he 
thought he could win, escaping the pen- 
alty. One question had already been 
answered. He was not here for his 
own pleasure, but on matters of bus- 
iness, the nature of which it was not 
hard to guess. 

“José has told you?” questioned the 
Sefiora, pouring clear green liqueur 
from a tall carafe into glasses at her 
elbow. 

“Not much,” replied MacVeagh, 
hopefully choosing between the horns 
of the dilemma. 

Her brows lifted slightly. 

‘He said he had informed you of our 
position, that you might be prepared.” 

“Oh! he did that—I understand the 
situation,’ MacVeagh acceded, not too 
hastily; “but it seemed to me ” he 
hesitated, then made a desperate move. 
“It seemed to me that there was some- 
thing kept back—something of great 
importance.” 

The sefora’s brows twitched, her 
fingers beat the table, but she looked 
him between the eyes, smiling slightly. 

“You read men’s souls in the stars, 
eh?” she inquired with a smile. 

“T am accustomed to judge men less 
by what they say than by what they 
look.” 

“Suppose there is nothing more to 
tell ?” 

Did she suspect? MacVeagh walked 
up to the guns with a smile. 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time I have 
been mistaken, sefora.” 

“Bueno! You know about men, eh?” 
A dimple twinkled near her lip. After 
all, she must be very young; she looked 
a scant twenty, and such eyes! 

“You are right,” she answered. 
“There is a little more to tell. Of that 
we shall speak presently. Now for 
Salvetera’s business What do you 
think of his plan?” 


, 
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“Isn’t it rather hazardous?” he ven- 
tured, amused at the dual meaning his 
words had for himself. 

“Diablo! Life is a hazard. It is for 
such as we to take chances; and there is 
a chance, a very good one, of the Sav 
Marco running the blockade.” 

Light broke on MacVeagh’s per- 
plexed mind. He struggled to main- 
tain a calm front, while his pulses leaped. 
He knew the San Marco for a privateer 
with the dirtiest record in the Antilles. 
She had been playing hide-and-seek 
first with the Spanish Government, then 
with an exasperated United States pro- 
tectorate, and, though neither of these 
vexed powers had yet seen the inside of 
her hold, it was known for a fact that 
she bristled with unlawful munitions 
of war. He was walking into the heart 
of a conspiracy against his own govern- 
ment, blind to danger, rather exulting 
in it, for the lust of the journalist was 
hot within him. Stimulated by a keen 
sense of his picturesque situation, it en- 
gulfed every other thought. Such a 
story—a man had this chance but once 
in a lifetime! He saw the headlines, he 
saw himself famous in three columns— 
he saw the disquieting eyes of Anita 
shining under the lamp. He noted how 
sensitive the under lip, how fragile the 
hands lying loosely before her. Had 
Anita been old and callous 

“But, sefiora, we must look this mat- 
ter in the face. Suppose the San Marco 
is taken ?” 

“She cannot be,” the sefiora an- 
swered, quickly. “Miguel is like a ser- 
pent among the islands; he knows what 
it means to land that cargo, he would 
sink rather than fail us. Believe me, 
she will get through.” 

His level gray eyes were snapping 





with admiration. She caught her 
breath. 
“Ah, sefor,” with an impulsive 


movement, leaning toward him across 
the table, “you are a friend of a lost 
cause; you also desire the liberty of 
Cuba ?” 

“I'll tell you what I wish, sefiora;” 
his voice was genuinely earnest. “I 
wish you were out of this miserable bus- 
iness altogether.” 
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Her brows lifted, her lips parted in 
mingled astonishment and anger. 

“And why ?” 

“Because,” said MacVeagh, marvel- 
ing much at his own words, “because 
you are little more than a child; you 
can hardly realize what this means, and 
intrigue—pardon me, sefora—the end 
of intrigue is seldom pleasant.” 

“Pleasant? Sefor Gages, it is long 
since my life has been given to pleasant 
things. I am a Cuban.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned the reporter; 
“what a picture! My country for a 
kodak! Brava!” he said, extending his 
hand with the smile that had broken 
half the hearts in San Francisco. But 
when he had imprisoned her fingers in 
his own broad palm he was conscious 
of a mistake. There was a strange po- 
tency in that touch, that disarranged 
the practical ideas of a journalist, and 
sent the blood quicker through his 
veins. Confound the girl, she must be 
a witch! 

“Did I hurt you, sefiora?” 

“No,” she answered, chafing her hand 
where a cameo ring had printed the 
flesh, ‘“‘no, but, sefor’—she leaned 
forward till the dark mahogany mir- 
rored her small head and sloping shoul- 
ders—“you have a strong arm. Is it 
for the defense of Cuba?” 

He was silent, studying the tense face 
opposite. What did it mean? She was 
about to ask something she feared 
would be refused. Was she perhaps 
playing a part to make a fool of him? 
He grew hot to the roots of his hair. 
Her eyes fell before his steady gaze till 
the long lashes shadowed her cheek. 

“T was right,” she murmured, as if to 
herself, “I was, and José was wrong.” 

The cold scrutiny fronting her took 
on a questioning look. As though she 
felt instinctively what she could not see, 
she continued, answering that unspoken 
query : 

“Sefior, when José Salvetera first told 
me of you—hie is no mean judge of 
men, José—he seemed to think that you 
were like—like all the others.” 

She seemed groping distressfully for 
words to clothe her thought. Her un- 
der lip quivered, her hands closed nervy- 
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ously over her fan. MacVeagh, watch- 
ing, struggled with several absurd im- 
pulses. 

“The truth is,” she recommenced, in 
a quick, trembling voice, ‘the truth is 
that José said that if money could not 
buy you, which he thought probable, 
that you—that I could twist you around 
my little finger! And I—I know I can- 
not !” 

MacVeagh sat silent, stunned. 

“I know,” she continued, clinching 
her hands one over the other on the 
table, and speaking with increased rap- 
idity, “I know that I cannot! No, se- 
for, not though I would. You will do 
as you like best, but I hope, | pray 
She came to a full stop, laying her 
fingers over her trembling lips. 

“Senora, I do not understand why in 
this affair there is any need of your 
twisting me around your finger. I 
thought this business with Senor Sal- 
vetera had been all arranged 

She interrupted. 

“What have we to do with that? 
That is his own affair. But of what 
remains to arrange of our business ; 

“Ah!” 

“Sefior Gages, what I ask of you is 
no mean deed; nothing I would refuse 
to do myself. Rather I would rejoice 
could I perform this task I must con- 
sign to you. To do the bidding of 
Cuba is glorious!” 

“Senora, to do your bidding is glo- 
rious !” 

Her eyes gleamed, her lips parted. 

“But first,” he smiled, ‘first, what is 
it? You could hardly expect me to 
promise before I know what you ask?” 

“T am not so unreasonable,” she an- 
swered, the sudden smile dispelling her 
seriousness, “but let me have your mes- 
sage now—I had almost forgotten it.” 











“Message?” MacVeagh stared 
blankly. 
“Yes, the note—Salvetera’s! You 


have lost it?” 

“He gave me no note.” 

The sefiora’s brows lifted slightly. 
Her eyes were veiled. 

“Strange’—he knew she watched 
him through her dropped lashes. “You 
are quite sure?” 
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“No”—MacVeagh stuck resolutely 
to his colors—‘‘he said nothing about 
it.” 

Her eyes lifted. 

“Bueno, all right! I thought you 
were lying. If you had suddenly re- 
membered I should have been sure of 
ag 

The reporter laughed. It was de- 
licious, this naive, ingenuous candor. 
And it is always agreeable to have a 
clever woman admit that you are too 
much for her. That she was clever he 
never doubted—clever enough to know 
that he saw through her, to be perfectly 
frank with him. 

“And now, my American patriot’— 
he winced at the unconscious thrust— 
“to business quickly, or we shall be in- 
terrupted. They must soon be here.” 

MacVeagh got his breath with a jerk. 
She bent her head, listening. 

“T thought I heard them.” 





“Wiho ?”” 

“José and Sero. To-night is the last 
time.” 

“Coming here?” He spoke breath- 
lessly. 


“Surely”—she turned toward him. 

For the first time in his life Mac- 
Veagh lost his presence of mind. 

“I—JI can’t see them,” he stammered, 
half rising. 

She was looking at him hard. Her 
eyes, at first startled, slowly assumed 
another expression. The pupil dilated, 
the lid narrowed. 

“Why not?” she said, gently beating 
the table with her fan. 

He understood this new expression 
very well, and played that last desperate 
trump, truth, that, judiciously led, has 
pulled so many men out of tight places. 
He flung out his arms with an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

“Senora, | am an imposter !” 

She turned white, and leaned heavily 
on the table. 


“Don't,” he implored, acutely mis- 
erable, yet conscious of the dramatic 
situation, ‘‘don’t look like that. I’m 
not a spy!” 

The Senora Anita drew a_ long 
breath. 
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“You have lied very well, sefior. I 
ask your name.” 

“John MacVeagh.” 

“Your business here?” 

He leaned forward suddenly, taking 
both her hands in his. 

“T came here to see you.” 

Her lip curled slightly. 

“Sit down,” he urged. “I want to 
talk to you. I came here to see you— 
it’s God’s truth! I came to Santiago 
two weeks ago as a reporter. I have 
never seen you till to-night. But your 
house bewitched me. It drew me like 
a magnet. I couldn’t keep away from 
it. I could find out nothing more than 
your name; but how many nights I 
have watched your window, I have 
never counted. This evening, as I 
stood in the Calle Colombo, saying 
good-night to you, a squad of drunken 
soldiers came by, and, they having re- 
volvers, and I being unarmed, I stepped 
into your doorway. My hand. struck 
the knocker by accident.” She started 
slightly. 

“The single knock,” she murmured. 

“The door opened—sefiora, it was 
fate! Who was I to refuse that fate?” 

She was silent, her eyes brooding on 
the light, her hands clasping her in- 
drawn elbows, her whole _ being 
shrunken. Except for her swelling 
bosom, there was no movement in her. 
MacVeagh saw her with bitter com- 
punction. He did not know that, al- 
ready, with her house of cards tumbled 
about her ears, she was beginning to 
rebuild on the old foundation. Nor 
could he guess that her agile mind, 
trained in the hard school of disaster, 
was more than a match for his, here- 
tofore cognizant only of success. 

“Do you believe me?” he persisted. 

“How should I know?” Her eyes 
had caught fire from the light. “TI 
think possibly not. You may be a re- 
porter, you may be a spy. Whichever 
you are, you would get our necks 
twisted sooner or later. But it is not I 
who brought you here.” 

“You shall believe 
calmly, rising. 

She, too, stood up. 
“Who says ‘shall’ to me in my house? 


me,” he said, 
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Believe me, it is I who will give the or- 
der now.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “what will you 
do?” 

“I will consult with my friends con- 
cerning you, Senor MacVeagh. They 
will arrive soon.” 

“So you are going to give me up?” 

“Senior would show me the same at- 
tention had he the power.” 

The truth in her words stung him to 
the quick. 

“That’s a lie!” 

“Ah, it is catching?’ 
sefora. 

“What do you think I am?” he de- 
manded, stopping in front of her. 

“Sefior MacVeagh, what do you ap- 
pear to be?” 

He considered. 

“You're right, little girl, I’m a black 
scoundrel; but all the same yo~ are not 
going to hand me over to those friends 
of yours.” 

“Sefior,” she said, “look at my posi- 
tion. This thing that I betrayed to you 
is dearer to me than life. I let you go. 
Well, perhaps you will hold your 
tongue, perhaps not. I must have as- 
surance of silence. There is but one 
thing that will do that.” 

For a moment the room was quiet. 
The two counted their heartbeats, and 
the house of Anita harkened. 

“T am sorry,” she resumed, in a low, 
even voice, “but you are a clever man— 
you understand that I must choose the 
best way for me.” 

She moved to the fireplace and stood 
leaning against the rough brick of the 
mantle. MacVeagh’s eyes followed her. 

“Senora,” he began, advancing a 
step, “I see your position. Your rea- 
sons are excellent—I cannot deny them. 
I can only say that I would never utter 
one word of this, that I would protect 
you with my own honor, and for your 
sake keep the precious necks of your 
friends straight on their shoulders. 
Though you give me to them the next 
moment you will believe me now.” At 
the moment he meant every word he 
uttered. 

She moved her head impatiently. 

“There is but one way I can be sure.” 


suggested the 
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“Look at me!” 

She raised her eyes to his with dis- 
concerting promptness. 

“Are you going to give me up?” 

Her eyes were fastened on his, as if 
to sound his very soul. Brown, gray, 
glancing, golden lights—shifting, van- 
ishing, reappearing, and reduplicating! 
They filled his vision. 

“Sefior’—the even voice broke with 
a troubled note, the calm face was dis- 
turbed—"I do not understand how it is, 
but I do not want to give you up. 
Wait”—she backed away from him— 
“T want to believe you. You have lied 
most wonderfully to me, but now I be- 
lieve you in spite of myself. I cannot 
let you go, but we may make a bargain. 
If Salvetera finds you here it is the end 
of you. He is most suspicious, as no 
wonder. And if I defend you it will 
be bad for me. In either case, you will 
surely die. But if you will swear to me 
on your sacred honor never to breathe 
one word of what has passed between 
us to-night, if you will promise to un- 
dertake the thing I would have asked of 
Senor Gages, you will have a chance to 
live. I cannot promise you your life, 


for in the end the odds are even; but at 


least there is the chance. I will make it 
as sure as I can, I make my vow to 
you,” she said, and touched the cross at 
her throat. 

“But Salvetera is suspicious—what 
will he say?” 

“Give me time; 1 can talk him into 
anything.” 

“But Gages, the other man?” 

“He will not come. If he should he 
can be disposed of.” 

MacVeagh considered. Two ideas 
were in his mind; first, that to under- 
take this mysterious mission was out of 
the question; second, that whatever it 
was he must hold his tongue. Once 
out of the house of Anita, he felt 
chances of life were in his favor. She 
watched him with feverish anxiety. 

“What is it that you want of me?” 

“Swear that you will keep the secret 
of to-night?” 

“You have my word, sefiora,” he an- 
swered, moved by her agitation. 

“By to-morrow night your tongue 
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will be sufficiently tied,” she said, “but 
one night is long enough to tell tales.” 
She pointed to the cross of ebony at her 
neck. 
Thanking God he was no Catholic, 
MacVeagh let his hand rest for a mo- 
ment on the crucifix that trembled over 
the bosom of Anita. It rose with a 


long respiration when the hand 
dropped. 

“You understand about the San 
Marco?” she began, hurriedly. “She 


brings the last shipment of weapons. 
With her safe, we are armed. In San- 
tiago, to-morrow night, our people 
strike a blow at the heart of the en- 
emy.” She drew a step nearer. “I 
mean that to-morrow night in Santiago, 
this General Wood, he dies.” 

“General Wood!” The words broke 
from him with a cry, in spite of him- 
self. “My child, that man is your 
friend—his government is here to make 
you free!” 

“T have heard that story before,” an- 
swered Anita, with a flash of white 
teeth, ‘and my father before me. It 
was an old Spanish lie. It is a new 
American lie, and the Cubans are dogs, 
and the governors have beaten them.” 
She struck the table with her fist. “I 
have said—this man dies!” 

Her voice dropped as she continued. 

“That death is the signal for San- 
tiago to rise. It is a dangerous thing 
to fire the first shot of a revolution; 
who will give the signal to Santiago?” 

A sudden presentiment of the truth 
flashed across his consciousness. Her 
eyes had the wild look of one who 
touches a crisis. 

“There is no one else—not one dog 
in Cuba dares—cowards!” Her voice 
broke; she shook his arm, her teeth 
chattering with excitement. “Do not 
you fail me! I have staked my life as 
well as yours on this—there is only 
you.” 

“Senora, J——" 

“But you must, you must!” Her 
hands gripped his shoulders in a vise. 
“T conjure you by your mother’s soul— 
they shall not kill you! Ah!” 

She put her hand to her throat as 
though the words choked her, suddenly 
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bereft of color, motion—frozen in her 
attitude. 

“They are here,” she said, in a color- 
less voice. “They are here!” 

Her eyes rolled from the curtain to 
his face. A door opened and shut. 

Hot and cold with excitement, wring- 
ing her hands in his, his lips formed 
soundless words. 

“Senora, I will!” 

A sob escaped her. She opened a re- 
cessed door, almost at her elbow. He 
hesitated. * 

“You fool,” she whispered; “it is my 
bedroom.” 

She closed the door on him, and fell 
into a chair exhausted. 

The pale flame of a candle disclosed 
to MacVeagh a small room without 
windows or door other than the one by 
which he had entered. There was an- 
other occupant beside himself. An An- 
gora cat that lay like a snowdrift on the 
dark cushions of the couch. Kneeling, 
he applied his eye to the keyhole, just 
in time to see the red curtains part. 

Two men advanced from the gloom 
of the doorway into the light of the 
hanging lamp. The one, heavy, mus- 
cular, bull-necked, dog-eyed, trod in the 
shadow of another but half his heft—a 
small, slight man, with delicate features, 
nervous of movement, walking with a 
wary, feline tread, whose eyes furtively 
sought the shadowy recesses of the 
apartment, the long fingers of whose 
left hand lingered in the folds of his 
capa, while the right clasped Anita’s. 

“José, the San Marco?” Her hand 
lingered in his—her eyes completed the 
question. 

He inclined his head. 

“She arrived last night.” 

The sefora struck her 
gether with a quick laugh. 

“Salva Maria!” she murmured, touch- 
ing the crucifix at her throat. 

The third person, who had been star- 
ing about the room as if in search of one 
he expected to find, turned with an 
abrupt question: 

“Where is he?” 

“The American? 
rived.” 


hands _to- 


He has not yet ar- 
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The pale, narrow face of Salvetera 
assumed a sinister expression that was 
half a smile. 

“As I said, he is afraid, but he will 
have more cause for fear presently. 
After all, Anita, we must trust to your 
Frenchman.” 

“Trust him? Pouf!’ The Sefiora 
shrugged her shoulders. “The man is 
a coward as well as a fool, and loves 
his own skin better than he does me. 
Listen! To-night the cards said, ‘Good 
fortune will come when you _ least 
expect.’ Patience, my valiant one! 
The American will yet appear. It is 
quite possible that he might be detained 
an hour. Meanwhile, I have a toy here 
that will amuse you.” 

She glanced at the third person and 
waved her hand. The red curtain 
swung to behind his heavy tread. She 
turned to Salvetera. 

MacVeagh saw, as one looking from 
the pit to the stage, the two under the 
intense light, both faces bending for- 
ward, eyes centered on a sheet of paper 
as though it were a magnet, both tense 
with a common excitement, speaking in 
low, broken sentences, while Salvetera’s 
Spanish knife traced patterns on the 
surface. 

MacVeagh swallowed with = dry 
throat. If he had had a camera in his 
hand, he would have automatically 
pressed the button. Lacking that, his 
pencil was in his fingers. Power of 
reason was suspended—past and future 
were obliterated by the drama under the 
drop light. 

“See here, the gate of the Guau’— 
Anita’s voice was speaking. Her long, 
olive finger guided the knife on the 
map before her. “On the right of the 
road the fern is a screen like a wall— 
and no lights. Here, at nine to-mor- 
row night, comes the sefior, General 
Wood. And here the American and 
Sero will await him. The rest is easy, 
for if the American be the swordsman 
you say, there need be no sound. He 
is more powerful than Sero, without 
doubt ?” 

“That,” said Salvetera, with a signifi- 
cant look, “is necessary, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 
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The American’s sense of humor was 
beginning to assert itself. He saw his 
headline, ‘““How I Assassinated General 
Wood,” and the idea of a humorous 
and a dramatic account to appear simul- 
taneously in the same paper delighted 
him. 

The voice of Salvetera interrupted 
his reflection. 

“Have a care how you touch it! 
Sero’s knife!” 

Anita withdrew her finger from the 
blade of the dagger, as it had been red 
hot, and dipped her hand in a half 
empty glass at her elbow. 

“Put it up,” she said, scornfully. 
“You are a child, playing with fire.” 

“Beware who drinks,” laughed Sal- 
vetera, pointing to the glass as he 
sheathed the dagger. 

She was deathly pale, and MacVeagh 
thought she gave a fleeting glance to- 
ward the recessed door. 

“Have you no fear of what may fol- 
low?” she said. Her opalescent eyes 
were devoid of any expression but a 
bright curiosity. 

Salvetera showed all his teeth. 

“What could follow, if they destroy 
each other?” 


Anita leaped to her feet. Mac- 
Veagh’s hand dropped at his side. 
“If they destroy each other!” The 


words repeated themselves in his ears. 
“Tf they destroy each other!” He rose 
unsteadily to his feet, a man who had 
heard his death sentence. For did not 
Anita know that he had heard? What 
else did her blanched face, her updrawn 
shoulders, mean? The cold little devil! 
How she had outlied him! How she 
had shivered when Salvetera gave away 
her secret! And the poisoned knife? 
Doubtless to insure his death by the 
hand of Sero. He listened. 

In one minute—in two, there would 
be a step on the floor of the adjoining 
room, and the door would open. But 
no! Impossible! She would first have 
to explain his presence to Salvetera! 
The blood rushed back to his heart. 

There was still time for—for what? 

His eyes swept the room, windowless 
as a coffin. On every wall from ceiling 
to floor, tapestry hung like a pall. The 
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candlelight danced on the red hangings 
of Anita’s bed, and startled into oc- 
casional life the carved agony of the 
crucifix above the couch. 

From behind a rifle he would have 
laughed at a dozen Cubans. But he 
had no weapons but his bare hands, and 
against the Spanish knives what would 
these avail? 

He bent down to the keyhole again. 
Anita’s back was toward the door. She 
had a hand on Salvetera’s shoulder ; her 
voice was inaudible. Salvetera’s face 
was a mask. It meant too little not to 
mean much. MacVeagh hesitated. 
Should he open that door and walk out 
upon them? 

A soft “wap” behind him made him 
turn like a flash. 

The white Angora, which had 
jumped down from the couch cushion, 
was regarding him with disapproval, 
back up, tail waving. Then, seeing 
him motionless, she trotted to the door, 
smelt cautiously at the crack, uttered a 
scarcely audible sound between a purr 
and a mew, and sidled off again, smell- 
ing the arras as she made her leisurely 
way around the room. 

MacVeagh watched her. Now she 
was lost in a shadow, only her round, 
yellow eyes gleamed at him; then these, 
too, vanished. A slight scramble be- 
hind the arras followed—then silence. 

He carried the candle over to the 
place where she had disappeared. Some 
rat hole behind the hangings must have 
taken her eye—perhaps she had 
squeezed by some cat alley, known only 
to herself, out of that room, and, be- 
cause of his cursed bulk, he was a dead 
man. 

Then the Angora cried. Her voice 
seemed to come from beyond the wall. 
Raising the tapestry, his eye fell upon a 
hole near the floor, large enough to 
contain his fist. MacVeagh contem- 
plated it. “It is a secret panel that / 
need,” he remarked, grimly, “not a rat 
hole.” 

He ran his hand over the rough wall. 
His fingers encountered a crack where 
no crack appeared to the eye. He held 
the candle close, staring incredulously. 
Springing the biggest blade of his 
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pocketknife, he entered it and pried 
cautiously. At the third attempt the 
boards yielded, and MacVeagh pushed 
wide a door. 

A waft of perfume reached him. The 
light struck a sheen from red and am- 
ber satin, and blanched ghost white a 
froth of muslin and lace. The shallow 
closet was gay, as a tropical garden, 
with woman’s garments. 

Bending forward, he searched eagerly 
among the aromatic stuffs for the white 
Angora. The hole by which she had 
entered he made sure led into the closet, 
and perhaps yet another means of 
egress was concealed behind the billows 
of silks and lace. 

Suddenly his hand slipped into noth- 
ingness. He fell against the wall; the 
candle went out in a smother of velvet. 
After the first start of surprise, he real- 
ized that his arm to the shoulder had 
met with no obstruction. He explored 
cautiously with both hands. 

“That hole,” meditated MacVeagh, 
“is just big enough to stick me halfway 
through, like a cork in a bottle.” 

Then it occurred to him that a hole 
of such a size in the back of so retiring 
a closet might be a convenient exit in 
time of trouble. And where a cat and 
a woman could go, could not a reporter 
‘follow? True in every sense of the 
word. 

A lighted match gave him an instan- 
taneous glimpse of a shelf of masonry 
on the far side of the ragged mouth of 
the hole. 

For the past few minutes the situation 
had been a little too real for MacVeagh 
to appreciate its dramatic qualities. 
Now it appeared more of an Arabian 
night’s dream than ever. The match 
went out. MacVeagh shed his coat, 
and on all fours, like an animal, wrig- 
gled through at some personal discom- 
fort from the raw ends of boards. <A 
moment later he sat panting on the 
other side, his feet dangling into a gulf 
of infernal blackness. 

A strong draft from below extin- 
guished the matches he lit, and the un- 
comfortable memory that some one had 
once told him that a cat could jump 
twenty feet, made him dubious about 
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following the Angora. Again her cry 
—this time it sounded below him. 

A sudden inspiration made him lean 
down and call her “puss, puss,” in low, 
persuasive tones. After an eternity, she 
answered from directly beneath his feet 
—then, as he had hoped, her round eyes 
gleamed up at him. 

He measured the distance from where 
he sat down to the two yellow sparks. 
A good twelve feet, he guessed— 
an easy drop, if the floor were solid 
masonry. But rotten boards—he nearly 
fell the distance he had _ hesitated 
to drop. The soft voice of Anita was 
speaking on the other side of the wall. 

“Run your knife into the curtains, 
José,” she said. 

Hanging by his fingers to the rough 
ledge, MacVeagh let his long limbs 
down until he hung his length upon the 
vertical face of the masonry. 

“Si,” continued the voice of Anita, 
“he finds my closet more agreeable.” 

MacVeagh let go. 

He must have landed on the cat, for 
her indignant voice was confused with 
the stunning jar of his arrival. He 
scrambled to his feet, expecting each 
moment to see a light above him, and, 
in that light, the cold eye of Salvetera 
along the barrel of a revolver. 

“Puss, puss, puss,” he called, ingra- 
tiatingly. For an instant her fiery eyes 
glared, then she became only an occa- 
sional cry in the dark, after which the 
reporter stumbled, swearing softly, as 
he tripped down an unexpected flight of 
stairs. The need for haste was terrible, 
for now his method of departure must 
be known to the house of Anita. They 
had the advantage in that they knew 
where he was going, and where he 
would wind up, while he had not the 
slightest idea, except that he seemed 
plunging into the bowels of the earth. 
Then the stairs that had seemed inter- 
minable stopped, and he stepped out on 
the level ground four steps, and col- 
lided with an object that rang hollow- 
ly. He risked a lighted match, and 
ascertained the hollow sounding object 
to be an empty cask. 

Ah, a cellar. He lighted the last 
bunch of matches in his pocket, holding 
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it above his head in vain hope that coal 
holes were the thing in Cuba. He saw 
only dank, wooden beams above, and 
on every side more casks—empty or 
full, he had not time in which to dis- 
cover. Then he saw the Angora ahead 
of him, sitting up rabbit fashion, scratch- 
ing at what was apparently the wall. 


At the moment he was in darkness 
again. As he ran forward, he felt the 


cat rubbing against his legs, and again 
she uttered her sharp, inquiring cry, 
J-is hand struck a barrier. He groped, 
and encountered first the hinge, then the 
latch, of a door. He raised the rusty 
hasp, and pulled. Bolted. He found, 
and pushed back the pin. Still the door 
refused to yield. He shook it in a 
frenzy of disappointment—he threw 
himself against it. 

It opened unexpectedly outward, and 
precipitated him into a sccond dark- 
ness. Still following those gleaming 
eyes and the plaintive voice, he stumbled 
up a flight of steps, and encountered a 
second door at the top. 

Here he paused a moment. He had 
not the slightest idea what was on the 
other side of that door. It might be 
the blessed open sky—he thought this 
extremely unlikely; it might be merely 
another house. He remembered a row of 
vacant, comparatively modern, Ameri- 
can houses facing on the Calle Anasta- 
sia. The one of these that was said to 
be haunted backed up to the house of 
Anita, and it was possible—but wher- 
ever the door led, Salvetera was prob- 
ably expecting him on the other side of 
it. It seemed to him that he had been 
falling about in the dark long enough 
for the governor-general to have had 
out all the troops in town. 

He set his teeth, flung open the door, 
and dashed out. 

A big rat scuttled from before him. 
The room, bright with moonlight, was 
empty as the palm of his hand, save for 
the Angora, who crept like a white 
shadow whither the rat had vanished. 

The crude, modern aspect of the 
dusky, vacant room, coupled with a 
strong smell of varnish, convinced him 
of the correctness of his guess concern- 
ing his whereabouts. The only stick of 
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furniture in sight was a mahogany chair 
that had lost a leg, and toppled absurd- 
ly on one side. 

Having escaped from the frying-pan, 
the question in MacVeagh’s mind was 
how to get out of the fire. 

The back of the house cppealed to 
him as the least conspicuous. He 
crossed two bare, echoing rooms on 
tiptoe. In the farthest one was only 
one window that gave on the open. 

He stopped with a start, and dropped 
down in the shadow. 

In clear silhouette against the glass 
he saw the lowering forehead and huge 
features of Sero, his destined comrade 
in a double assassination. He returned 
on tiptoe to the square hall at the front 
of the house. Here was a door with 
a window on either side. The Calle 
Anastasia was vacant. But the steps 
before the door were unhappily occu- 
pied by a slight gentleman in a capa, 
who was quietly fitting a latch key into 
the lock. 

MacVeagh softly retraced his steps 
to the shadow of the door whence the 
silhouetted head was plainly visible. His 
fertile brain had formulated a plan. He 
picked up the broken chair. It was even 
heavier than he had thought. A wary 
step sounded in the hall. 

He heaved the chair above his head 
and rushed at the window. 

There was a crash of glass, the report 
of a pistol, a heavy fall. But so inex- 
tricably mixed were the worthy Sero 
and the mahogany chair that the latter 
sound must be attributed to both. 

Over their prostrate shapes the flying 
figure of MacVeagh leaped, and fell 


some feet away on a muck heap. Fell, 
but hastily got up again, and ran—a tall 





shape, with his shirt half off his back— 
ran like a hare, doubling between the 
huddled houses. 

White and empty as a skull, the Calle 
Colombo received him. He paused an 
instant, panting, and kissed his hand to 
a blank, scarred house front, beneath 
whose eaves ran a line of red flowers, 
like a streak of blood. 

“Si, Anita,” he said, with a breathless 
laugh at the shuttered windows, “the 
American has arrived!” 








FROM A BAGHDAD WINDOW 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


I, 


ISTEN, O Love, to that far-distant strain 
The bulbul sings outside the city gate. « 
This is the twilight hour, all consecrate, 
When his poor heart with love is full, or else most 
desolate ! 


Harken, O Love! Is it a note of pain 
That passes down toward sunset’s golden bars? 
Lean close, lean close! Let us forget life’s scars, 
And watch for night’s transcendent train of peace- 
bestowing stars! 


II. 


I shall forget the day’s great heat, 
When in the night your heart shall beat 
In rhythmic measure close to mine, 
And thro’ the dark your dear eyes shine! 


I shall forget the torrid breeze 

That swept all day the tall palm trees, 
When in the night, the quiet night, 
Your lips meet mine for Love's delight! 


III. 


This is mine hour of jubilation, this, 
When my hot brow grows cool beneath thy kiss! 


I am the weary desert, thou the dusk, 
Bringing thy peace and soothing scent of musk. 


I am that weary waste which all day long 
Dreamed of thy starshine and thine even-song ! 
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IV. 


Belovéd, see, how on yon minarets 
The sun’s flames leap and shine; 
And see, how on yon towering parapets 

They glow like crimson wine! 


© let me be as constant unto thee, 
As steadfast as the sun, 

Dawn after dawn to rise from dreams and be 
Glad that the dark is done! 


ge 


What night with all its pageantry, 
Its web of golden dream, 

Has made the heavens appear to me 
Fairer than your eyes seem? 


What silver of the early dawn 
Has made your throat less white? 

Give me your face to look upon, 
And what of dawn, or night? 


VI. 


O, dome and spire and mosque and shrine 
And temples built of gold, 
May lift their glory, glint and shine 
Till all the years have rolled 
In chaos to that brink of night 
When Allah says the world shall lose its wonder and its 
light! 


3ut hush! O my belovéd one! 
For our great love shall last 
Thro’ darkness and the shadowed sun, 
Till Death itself has passed. 
O, we shall love, be unafraid, 
When this pale city that we see in paler dust is laid! 
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By Katherine 


T is the afternoon of Mrs. Hart- 
| LEY WINTHROP’S “at home.” The 
drawing-rooms are softly luminous 
with candlelight. Here and_ there 
the vivid color of some woman's 
gown or the black accent of a man’s coat 
stands out sharply from the predominat- 
ing mass of light and dark-toned toilets. 
The scent of dying roses fills the room, 
and a confused chorus of sound rises to 
greet those who descend the stairs. A 
tall, dark woman in white broadcloth 
enters, pauses upon the threshold, is an- 
nounced as “Mrs. Torey” by the 
footman, then makes her way to her 
hostess. She exchanges a few words 
with those receiving and passes on. She 
lifts her lorgnette to her eyes and looks 
about. Discovering her friend Mrs. 
WortHincton Boyp standing in a 
group near the wall, she hastens to join 
her. 


WoMAN IN WuiItE—Well, this is a 


surprise. I thought you were all down 
at Palm Beach. When did you get 
back ? 

Mrs. Bovp—Last week. I simply 


couldn’t endure it any longer. I detest 
large hotels, don’t you? 

WoMAN IN WHITE (nodding assent) 
—They are the apotheosis of American 
crudity. 

Mrs. Boyp—It is like living in a 
glass house with no desire to throw 
stones. 

Woman IN Wuite—Which would 
be the only inducement to glass house 
existence. 

Mrs. Boyp—You get to hate peo- 
ple’s very clothes. A hotel filled with 


one’s friends and acquaintances is as 
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inevitable as a steamer without the 
compensation of its progress. There 
was one green woman in a green dress 
who played bridge all day. Well, if we 
had stayed any longer I should have 
played Cleopatra and experimented with 
poisons. 

Woman IN Wuite—I believe that 
enforced companionship has destroyed 
more friendships than years of sep- 
aration. 

Mrs. Boyp—And marriages 

Woman IN WHITE (with a little 
laugh and curious intonation)—Yes. 
(After a second’s pause.) A naval of- 
ficer would perhaps be the ideal hus- 
band Do tell me who is the charm- 
ing auburn girl in brown velvet and 
ermine standing next you? Why, she is 
a genuine Rossetti type, isn’t she? I 
didn’t suppose there was such a thing. 
Do present me; I must know what she 








is like. I always adore people with hair 
that color. 
Mrs. Boyp (evasively)—Yes, isn’t 


she effective? I always envy red-haired 
women; they can make themselves into 
such delightful color schemes. 

At this moment the woman to whom 
the Rossetti type had been talking turns 
from her to speak to another acquaint- 
ance. The girl turns toward Mrs, 
Boyp. There is an infinitesimal pause, 
then Mrs. Boyp murmurs an introduc- 
tion in which some such name as TERRY 
or TERREL is audible. 

Woman IN Wuite—Mrs. Boyd and 
I have been deciding that we would 
rather shiver in New York, than be 
lukewarm in Florida. 

Rossettt Type (smiling respon- 
sively) —Yes, and those warm places 
are invariably colder than cold ones. 
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Mrs. Boyp—I always catch cold at 
health resorts. 

Woman 1N Wuite—It is curious 
how the southern winter superstition 
lingers. Think of all the people living 
in Rome and Florence because they 
“can’t stand a northern winter.” And 
what could be chillier than an Italian 
winter ! 


Mrs. Boyp—And I would always 


rather be cold than chilly, wouldn't 
you? 
Rossett1 Type—It is odd about 





the Italians, isn’t it? The poor things 
don’t seem to know how to be comfort- 
able. Mr. Terrel says it is because they 
don’t know that they are uncomfortable. 
I can’t understand why people don’t go 
to Italy more in the summer—it is so 
perfect then. But I am sure I am glad 
they don’t. It is so nice to get away 
from people one knows (looks down and 
strokes her muff softly). We spent last 
summer there. 

Mrs. Boyp—Isn’t that Martha Dixon 
talking to Mrs. Hillhouse? I must 
speak to her. I want to ask her to play 
at my musicale. (Leaves them and 
crosses the room by a gradual and cir- 
cuitous process.) 

Woman IN WHITE—Italy ts delicious 
in the summer—on the lakes, and in 
Venice. 

Rossettr Type (drawing a long 
breath)—Ah, yes. Venice—— 

Woman IN WuITE—I see you feel 
just as I did about it, Mrs. Terry. 
I happened to spend my honeymoon 
there, and there was a real moon be- 
sides, and it was my first Italian experi- 
ence. Possibly one or all those facts 
colored my point of view. 

Rossett1 Type (turning her head 
slightly aside)—You spent your honey- 
moon in Venice! Isn't that curious— 
so did we. 

Woman IN WHITE (mischievously) 
—Not very long ago, I fancy. 

Rossetti Type—Last summer 
(pauses, then breaks out with unfash- 
ionable enthusiasm)—Will you ever 
forget the music over the water at 
night? Ted—Mr. Terrel said it was the 
only way to listen to music—alone— 
over the water, in the moonlight—and 
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with no audience. (Recalls herself, adds 
formally.) He is very fond of music. 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (looks up 
quickly, and gives a little laugh)— 
That is rather odd, too. The same 
thing was said to me under those cir- 
cumstances; and yet, not so odd—of 
course all honeymoon conversations are 
alike. 

Rossetti Type (hastily)—Oh, no! 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (smiles re- 
miniscently)—What delightful, dirty, 
picturesque things those gondoliers are! 
I remember ours always called my hus- 
band “Signor Edwardo.” English last 
names seem to be a physical impossi- 
bility to an Italian. 

Rossett1 Type—So your husband’s 
name is Edward 

At that moment a waiter offers them 
tea, cakes and sandwiches. THE Ros- 
SETTI TYPE accepts everything. 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE refuses 





cake. She glances at her companion’s 
plate. How fortunate you slender peo- 
ple are! I can’t eat anything I like. 


Rossettr TypeE—How absurd! It is 
all imagination. : 

Woman IN White (shaking her 
head)—The danger signals are appar- 
ent. I am afraid that you are like the 
Italians, and sacrifice your conscience 
to your sympathies. Perhaps that is 
what makes them so attractive. I can’t 
seem to get off the subject of Italy to- 
day. You have started me off. Do you 
know I have never been in Venice since 
that first time—five years ago. 

Rosserrt Tyre—How could you help 
going back? I should think you both 
would have been crazy to go back! 
Fancy a summer at Newport or Bar 
Harbor by comparison! We are going 
to spend a month in Venice every 
summer. 

Woman 1n WuItTE—You are coura- 
geous, Mrs. Terry. But I fear it is the 
courage of inexperience. You haven’t 
found out yet how dangerous it is to go 
back to a place where you have been 
very happy. You can never take things 
up where you left them, somehow. 
There is always a difference. 

Rossetti Type (with an unbelieving 
smile )—Do you really think so? ; 
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Woman IN WHITE (smiling slightly) 
—Ah, Mrs. Terry. I am older than 
you. 

Rossettr Type—That sounds like 
Mr. Terrel. He always says that it is 
safer to revisit the scene of a crime than 
the scene of a former happiness. But I 
have made him promise to go back. 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (catching 
sight of Mrs. Boyp and Miss D1xon on 
the opposite side of the room, looking 
in their direction and apparently dis- 
cussing them. Somethng in Mrs. 
Boyn’s expression distracts her attention 
momentarily )—Yes, that is very true. 
(Her eyes return to her companion’s 
face.) Do you know that particular 
aphorism is familiar, too? There is 
nothing so unoriginal as a lover, mar- 
ried or unmarried, is there? 

Rossett1 Type—I don’t know—I 
remember Mr. Terrel said one night 
that all lovers imagined that Venetian 
moonlight had been made for them 
since the days of Jessica and Lorenzo. 
I remember he repeated all that part 


that begins: ‘On such a night as this 


” 


You know, I never can remem- 
ber quotations, can you? 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (with pecu- 
liar intonation)—I remember that one. 
(A pause.) Who did you say said it? 

Rossett1 Type (finishing a sand- 
wich)—Why, Shakespeare, wasn’t it? 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (starts to 
speak, then smiles into her teacup)— 
One never is sure whether it was Shake- 
speare or some one else that said it—is 
one?—in these days of literary exca- 
vation. 

Rossett1 Type (with a_ puzzled 
stare)—It is awfully confusing, and I 
have such a wretched memory for 
names and quotations. I never knew 
any one who could remember such 
yards of poetry as Mr. Terrel 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE—Mr. Terry, 
you said? 

Rossetti Type—Yes, Mr. Terrel, 
my husband. 

THE WomaAN IN WuHuite (also Star- 
ing)—Terrel, did I understand you? 
I beg pardon—how stupid of me. I 
thought Mrs. Boyd said “Terry.” One 
so seldom catches a name correctly— 





and your face was new. Why didn’t 
you correct me? 

Rossetti Type—I thought you said 
Terrel. 

THE WoMAN IN WuiteE (laughing) 
—It is awfully funny, you know, be- 
cause my name is Terrel, too. 

Rossettr Type—Really? That is 
amusing. I thought the footman an- 
nounced you as Torey. I happened to 
look up just then, and I noticed you 
when you came in. They always twist 
one’s name beyond recognition. 

THE WoMAN IN WuitE—I am won- 
dering if you are not Mrs. Philip Ter- 
rel ; I remember he was married abroad. 

Rossetti TypeE—No; I am Mrs. Ed- 
ward Terrel. 

THE WoMAN IN WHITE (her teacup 
arrested in midair)—Mrs. Edward 
Terrel! 

Rossett1 Type—Yes; I am wonder- 
ing if your husband can be any connec- 
tion of Ted’s. He has as many cousins 
as a Southerner (pauses suddenly, star- 
ing at the WoMAN IN Wuite.) But 
you said your husband’s name was Ed- 
ward—didn’t you? 

THE Woman IN Wuite—Yes. 
(Turns slightly aside, and lifts her 
lorgnette to her eves.) 

Rossettr Type—The same name, 
how very odd. (She remains staring 
for several seconds. Her expression 
gradually changes. She starts.) Why, 
it can’t be—it isn’t—is it possible that 
you are the—his—the form 

THE WomMAN IN WHITE (lowering 
her lorgnette, and meeting the other 
woman's eyes)—Yes, evidently. And 
you, I take it, are the present Mrs. 
Terrel? (Another pause. The former 
Mrs. TerREL laughs concentratedly, 
but covertly, then puts out her hand.) 
But I am sincerely glad to have met 
you, .Mrs. Terrel; we have had such a 
nice little talk—haven’t we? Will you 
let me congratulate Ned, and you, too? 
He really is a charming fellow, and er 
—a—if I do say it—well trained. You 
really are quite indebted to me, you 
know 

THE PresENT Mrs. TERREL (after @ 
moment's hesitation)—Thanks! 




















IN LILAC TIME 


By Harriet A. Nash 


ULCIANA PLATT stood on the 
back veranda and watched the 
loaded wagon drive away. 

The pink roses on the bride’s bonnet 
nodded gayly. The half-grown daugh- 
ter of the first wife fluttered a square 
of white cambric from the back seat; 
little hands of the second wife’s chil- 
dren waved a merry farewell. 

Even Thomas Platt himself, though 
indisputably belonging to that class of 
males who reverence their wives and 
snub their sisters, flourished his whip in 
Dulciana’s direction. And so they 
drove around the bend in the road and 
out of sight. 

An appalling silence met Dulciana as 
she went slowly indoors. A_ broken 
whip which little Thomas had dis- 
carded, a ribbon lost from Lucy Caro- 
line’s hair, were all that remained of 
the chattering brood which had so re- 
cently filled the house with their young 
life. 

“T’ve had ’em all off before, but never 
with that feeling of gone-for-good- 
ness,” Dulciana said aloud, thoughtfully 
smoothing the blue ribbon and folding 
it neatly around her fingers. “Tom 
ain’t had any kind of luck with wives 
so far, but I’ve a sort of notion that 
this will last. Luretta looks strong and 
healthy, and that broken shoe lacin’ on 
this her weddin’ mornin’ went far to 
encourage me that she won't let neat- 
ness wear her out as it did poor Harr’et 
Anna. Yes, they’re gone for good.” 

There was a swelling lump in her 
throat, but Dulciana choked it back. 

“I’m not one to yield to feelin’ when 
there’s doin’ waitin’ to be accom- 
plished,” she declared as she went 
briskly about, clearing» away the rem- 


nants of a substantial wedding break- 
fast. The best china and silverware, 
brought out to celebrate her brother’s 
third matrimonial venture, were re- 
placed upon the shelves of the parlor 
cupboard, the best table linen put in 
soak for the morrow’s washing. It 
was five o’clock before the rooms were 
restored to such undisturbed order as 
they had not known in many years, and 
only then did Dulciana, with no wel- 
come task between herself and loneli- 
ness, sink wearily into a chair. 

How still it was. The children’s 
voices seemed to echo through the 
empty rooms. Dulciana’s eyes filled 
with scalding tears. 

“T sh’ll feel better after I’ve cried a 
spell,” she remarked in an apologetic 
tone, searching her deep pocket for her 
handkerchief, only to remember at last 
that her namesake had borrowed it. 
“One of my best hemstitched, too,” Miss 
Platt declared, going to the tall chest 
of drawers for another, which, how- 
ever she placed in her pocket still care- 
fully folded. 

“Tt don’t seem worth while to muss 
up a span clean one,” she said, forcing 
back the tears. 

The autumn twilight gathered while 
she sat alone, reflecting upon the past, 
present and future of her brother and 
his family. It was quite dark before a 
thought of her own affairs mingled with 
her reflections and brought a warm 
glow to her cheek. 

“Yes,” she said in a tone which held 
both regret and relief, “I s’pose I’m 
free at last. Of course he'll hear,” she 
considered presently, turning the worn 
ring upon her finger with caressing 
touch. “Maybe he'll be over to-night. 
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I'm glad I tidied up.’ She rose to light 
the fluid lamp, and after a little hesita- 
tion pinned on her best lace collar. 
“It'll do no harm even if nobody 
comes,” she argued to herself. 

But the tall clock in the corner struck 
eight and nine, and no one came. Dul- 
ciana extinguished her lamp and went to 
bed. 

“He hasn't heard vet,” she assured 
herself as she dropped asleep. 

The vigil was repeated the next even- 
ing and the next. Miss Platt became 


perplexed. 
“When Tom married his’ second, 
Elias was here before tea time,” she re- 


flected. “It does strange he 
doesn’t hear.” 

Twice she commenced a little note 
which began “Friend Elias,” and went 
on to announce her brother's marriage 
in an impersonal manner. But the ac- 
tion seemed forward and unmaidenly, 
and both notes were consigned to the 
kitchen stove. 

“T won't begin to worry until Sun- 
day,” Dulciana sensibly determined. “If 
there’s sickness in the family I sh'll hear 
of it then. And if not Eliasll be there, 
and he'll hear about Tom.” 

On Sunday she walked as usual up 
to the road to the brick meeting-house 
attired in the neat gray dress and bon- 
net which had been purchased for her 
brother’s second wedding twelve years 
before. 

“IT suppose I sh’ll need a new one 
soon,” she reflected. “Brown’s rich 
lookin’ and very suitable for middle- 
aged brides. And a brown bonnet with 
a gray wing'll be real tasty for appear- 
in’ out.” 

From her pew in the rear she located 
with a little thrill of satisfaction a pair 
of broad masculine shoulders and a dark 
head whose hair began to show a thin 
spot at the top. Elias was here. At 
intermission she should see him. 

But at intermission a group of church 
sisters surrounded her, eager for par- 
ticulars of the late wedding. And be- 
fore she could free herself from them 
Elias, with the other men, had been 
called to the assistance of an unfor- 


seem 


tunate brother, whose horse had been 
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“cast” in 


sheds. 


the 
There was no excuse for lingering after 


meeting-house 


the second service, for her nearest 
neighbors, with suffocating kindness, 
offered to convey her home, and their 
two-seated wagon rolled down the hill 
before Elias had made his way to the 
door. 

Miss Platt went alone to evening 
service for the first time in her life. In 
earlier days there had been young com- 
panions, and of late Lucy Caroline or 
one of the younger children had kept 
her company. This time she gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation from the minister’s 
wife to a seat in the front pew. She 
could not see Elias, but she felt his pres- 
ence two pews behind, and his deep 
voice, announcing that he was “‘stead- 
fast and unmovable, and always to be 
found in his appointed lot and place,” 
sent a thrill of fond pride to her loving 
heart. 

She lingered a little going out, with 
pardonable coquetry. A casual glance 
through the open door assured her that 
he was waiting in the entry as of old, 
towering a half head above all the men 
around him. She had nearly reached 
him; in another minute she would have 
slipped her hand within his arm with 
the fond assurance of ownership— 
when a blond head, surmounted by a 
blue velvet turban came between them, 
and Elias went down the steps with 
pretty Mamie Nettles clinging to his 
arm. 

Dulciana walked home through the 
starlight alone, stepping into the 
shadow of the trees now and then as a 
neighbor’s wagon passed her. Arrived 
at home she lighted a hand lamp and 
went softly to the closed parlor. A face 
smiled down upon her from the wall— 
herself at seventeen. The rose held 
lightly in the slender hands, the light 
hair falling in curls about her shoulders, 
the happy, youthful eyes, all spoke of 
girlhood. 

“My hair curled,” remarked Dulciana. 
“It wasn’t just frissled.” And that was 
the only spiteful thing she ever said. 

Going back to her bedroom mirror, 
she gazed long and thoughtfully at the 
reflection therein, comparing it with the 

















pictured face in the parlor, and half un- 
consciously, with the girlish prettiness 
of the face beneath the blue turban. 
The mirror refused to flatter. The 
light hair, still abundant, was drawn 
smoothly back, the careless look had 
long since vanished from the blue eyes, 
the curving lips had settled into patient 
lines which spoke of burdens borne and 
labor accomplished. 

“Tt isn’t to be wondered at,” Dulciana 
said with a sigh as she turned away, 
determined to make no decision that 
night. And true to her determination, 
it was not until the Monday’s washing 
floated upon the line and the Monday 
dinner had been cleared away that she 
settled down to retrospection and con- 
sideration. 

They had been lovers since they first 
shared apples and seed cookies together 
beside the schoolhouse fence—Dulciana 
Platt and Elias Blunt; chosen compan- 
ions in all games, comrades in study or 
in sport. For sixteen years now, she 
had worn the ring he had sold his first 
colt to buy. Together they had ‘stood 
up” with Tom and Caroline, at Tom’s 
first wedding, while all the assembled 
company commented upon them and 
looked forward to another wedding. 
Her father’s failing health had brought 
the first delay; then Tom came home a 
widower, and Lucy Caroline, a delicate 
baby, became “Aunt Dulcie’s” charge. 
Tom’s second marriage had brought a 
gleam of hope. But Harriet Anna de- 
clined to live with ‘told folks” and Tom 
bought a place in another town, leav- 
ing to his sister the care of her mother 
and the farm. Five years later Mother 
Platt and Harriet Anna had both died 
in the same week, and Tom, cheerfully 
consigning his orphan brood to his sis- 
ter’s care, had taken advantage of his 
freedom from family cares, to make an 
extended trip West. 

Through it all Elias had waited pa- 
tiently, declaring always when Dulciana 
from time to time offered him release 
that there was but one woman in the 
world for him and waiting for her was 
better than life with any other. She 
had ceased to offer after a time; and as 
the passing years taught her lessons of 
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patience and unselfishness, had settled 
down to cheerful performance of daily 
duty brightened by the “‘some day” that 
should yet be hers. 

Her first attitude as she sat before 
the fire on this gray November after- 
noon was one of renunciation. The 
freedom she had offered in years gone 
by, she would freely give now and go 
on her patient, colorless way through 
life, serene in the thought that he was 
happy. But as her wandering thoughts 
left the past to enter upon consideration 
of the future, Dulciana hesitated. Not 
on her own behalf—self had been put 
entirely out of the question from the 
first. She was considering Elias’ fu- 
ture even as she had often considered 
that of Tom, and Lucy Caroline, Little 
Dulcie, and Thomas, Jr. She remem- 
bered, uneasily, tales of Mrs. Nettles’ 
housekeeping and flippant remarks she 
had heard from Mamie’s lips. She felt 
suddenly impelled to warfare in Elias’ 
behalf. 

“Pink cheeks and dimples can’t in- 
sure a comfortable home,” Miss Platt 
decided sagely. “It’s like a man to for- 
get that no woman’s pretty looks can 
stand farm work and only what’s un- 
derneath the frizzles is going to last. 
If it was Mary Jones or Nellie Grey or 
any other nice girl that’s been well 
brought up I wouldn’t hesitate a min- 
ute. But though I was never one to 
promote gossip all Plainville knows 
what Mis’ Nettles’ housekeeping is and 
Mamie’s reputation for dressing far 
outdoes her skill in dish washin’. It 
seems a terrible forward thing to do, 
but I don’t know as I’ve any right to 
shrink from doin’ it to save Elias from 
a miserable home. His one hope is in 
my holdin’ him firm to our engagement 
and talk or no talk I’m going to do it. 

... My best years have gone,” she 
added mournfully, “and I’ve got dull 
and uninterestin’ in all this time. 
Looks and dresses and general up-to- 
date-ness makes lots of difference to a 
man. I'll warrant Tom never noticed 
Luretta’s broken shoestring he was that 
taken up with the roses on her bonnet.” 

The shades of night were falling, 
when Miss Platt, with her future 
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course plain before her, arose from the 
fireside and seated herself before the 
oaken secretary. From a shelf she drew 
a sheet of scented note paper which 
Lucy Caroline had forgotten, and 
thereon, with unfaltering hand, traced 
her first love letter. 


“DEAREST Extras’: (“That isn’t a mite too 
strong considerin’ all that’s passed between 
us,” declared Miss Platt.) ‘Il now take my 
pen in hand to inform you that I am well and 
expect to spend this winter in the city. I 
leave next Thursday, so I shall not have the 
happiness of seeing you before I go. But 
though surrounded by wealth and fashion 
you will be constantly in my thoughts and 
your ring as always will be my reminder of 
our engagement. Yours Until Death, 

“ DULCIANA,’ 


“It sounds dreadful bold and forward 
and doesn’t seem to say much either,” 
criticised Miss Platt as she lield the 
sheet at arm’s length. 3ut itll show 
him above all things that I’m holdin’ 
him fast.” 

All that night and for the next two 


days she toiled steadily setting her 
house in order. And early Thursday 


morning she astonished a passing neigh- 
bor with a request that he convey her 
and her trunk to the railway station. 

“I’m goin’ away for a spell,” she ex- 
plained. At the last moment she mailed 
the note to Elias. Then the roaring 
train sped cityward and a terrified little 
woman, shrinking deep into a corner, 
felt that she had parted forever with 
modesty and maidenly reserve. 

She spent that night in a tiny side 
room of a great city hotel filled with 
deadly homesickness and uncertain fore- 
bodings. Next morning, having to 
some extent confided her hopes and 
plans to the chambermaid and received 
in return directions to aid her in a 
search for cheap lodgings, she ventured 
forth with the renewed _ confidence 
which comes with the morning sun. 
Before night Miss Dulciana Platt, who 
had often found the roomy Platt farm- 
house too small to meet her desires, 
was established for the winter in a little 
shabbily furnished room far up in the 
fifth story of a city lodging house; had 
purchased a tiny oil stove and a loaf of 
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bread, and was preparing to enter upon 
a career of light housekeeping. 
“*’Twould been a comfort to have 
heard from home now and then,” she 
sighed. For though her plan for the 
winter included various letters home, its 
very success depended upon keeping se- 
cret her own address. “I’m not goin’ 
to put temptation in Elias’ way,” she 
said firmly. “He isn’t one to go very 
far with Mamie Nettles until he’s broke 
with me. And he can’t break with me 
till he finds out where to send a letter.” 
The first six weeks of city life were 
desolate indeed. Dulciana sat all day 
in her little room, only venturing forth 
to make her modest purchases. Day 
by day her homesick longing for the old 
farm deepened. Until one morning, 
wandering into one of the large stores 
in search of woolen yarn, she con- 
fronted herself in a full length mirror 
and came back to her room with deter- 


_ mined spirit. 


“Dulciana Platt,” she said indig- 
nantly, “are you a-squandering Aunt 


Mary Platt’s dyin’ legacy only to defeat 
your own self in the end? If so you'd 
better start for home to-morrow and 
save what’s left of it.” From that hour 
Dulciana’s efforts to banish homesick- 
ness were unceasing. She allowed her- 
self the luxury of a noonday meal at the 
restaurant next door, and though her 
prudent soul forbade much expenditure 
for mere enjoyment, she soon discoy- 
ered that city life offers many privileges 


at small expense. The churches, the 
art museum on public days, the free 
libraries and the great department 


stores became her haunts. The daily 
papers furnished her with material for 
an occasional letter home. 

“Mrs. Graham Uplift had a large 
party last night,’’ she wrote to a neigh- 
bor. “Her husband gave her a new 
diamond pin to wear to it, and:all their 
three girls had new silk dresses. I 
didn’t go, but from all I have heard 
about it the flowers must have cost a 
small fortune.” 

Twice during the winter she wrote to 
Elias. Not impressions of society do- 
ings, or stiff and daring epistles such as 
her first had been, but descriptions of 














the library, the art museums and some 
of the city wonders they had once hoped 
to see together. The letters were 
strictly impersonal, save that both times 
she closed with the assurance that she 
still wore his ring and he was con- 
stantly in her thoughts. 

“T’ll go back in lilac time,” she prom- 
ised herself as she sealed the second let- 
ter. “He always said the scent of lilacs 
brought me up before him, and ’twas 
under the lilac bushes by the front gate 
that he gave me the ring.” She sighed. 
“Maybe it’s there I shall give it back to 
him,” she said. “He’s had a winter to 
consider in, and if he still seems set 
upon it I shall give him up.” 

Late in the winter it occurred to her 
that letters from home might be wait- 
ing at the general delivery of the city 
post office, and she wended her way 
thither with some eagerness. There 
were two; others had perhaps gone on 
their way to the Dead Letter Office. 
Both letters were filled with pleasant 
home news, but neither mentioned Elias 
or the Nettles family. On her second 
visit to the post office she received a 
thick letter directed in a firm masculine 
hand. In the corner of the envelope 
was a printed demand: “Return in five 
days to Elias Blunt, agent for reapers 
and mowers, Plainville Corners, Maine.” 

Dulciana stood for a long time in the 
chilly corridor holding the letter in her 
hand. Then she reluctantly slipped it 
into the mail box. “I don’t dare to risk 
it,’ she sighed. 

As spring approached, Miss Platt 
found a new and absorbing interest in 
replenishing her wardrobe for a tri- 
umphant return to Plainville. There 
were many visits to the ready-made 
gown and suit stores and much critical 
survey of millinery departments. She 
had nearly determined upon a new black 
silk and a seal-brown cashmere, when 
one morning, having watched two 
white-haired elderly women as_ they 
made purchases, she came back to her 
room in reckless mood with shining 
eyes which bore a strong resemblance to 
the painted ones upon the parlor wall 
at home. 

“Dulciana Platt, you’re an old goose,” 
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she said indulgently. “But you ain’t 
near so old and wrinkled as_ those 
women were, and if I do say it, you’ve 
got a complexion that'll stand most any 
color.” 

There were more visits to dry goods 
and pattern counters and long, spring 
days when she sat-in- her little room set- 
ting dainty stitches in seam or hem and 
singing softly as she worked. 

Plainville was golden with dandelions 
and white with apple blossoms on that 
Saturday evening when Duciana Platt 
came home to her own. The village 
expressman deposited an old trunk and 
a new one upon the doorstep and left 
her alone. But before she unlocked the 
door she broke a fragrant branch from 
the blossoming lilac tree and carried it 
in with her. 

“Not a soul knows I've come,” she 
said, gleefully. “I hope ‘twill be pleas- 
ant to-morrow.” She sighed suddenly. 
“By to-morrow at this time I sh’ll 
know,” she decided. “And if it’s fore- 
ordained to be broken off, I'll do the 
breakin’ and do it in such a way that 
Elias shan’t be left with anything to 
think of. I wouldn't for the world 
have him go through life burdened with 
a feeling of meanness. We can live 
without happiness, and if it comes to 
that Elias can learn to make the best of 
untidy rooms and poorly-cooked food, 
and find patient reward in doing the 
duty he has accepted. But honor and 
self-respect are among the vital neces- 
saries of life.” 

Elias Blunt came up the church steps 
with a sprig of lilac in his buttonhole 
and upon his face a look of discontent 
which accorded illy with the perfect 
day. It had been something of a relief 
after all that his letter to Dulciana, sug- 
gesting a dissolution of their long en- 
gagement had come back to him un- 
opened. Yet in the weeks which had 
passed since then he had nursed a grow- 
ing sense of injury. 

“°Tain’t fair,” he had declared this 
May morning as his black colt climbed 
the long hill toward the church. “Keep- 
in’ a fellow on the fence so.... Her 
best years have been spent for Tom 
anyhow, and a woman ages faster’n a 
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man. She’s years behind and well set- 
tled down to old age, while I’m in the 
prime of life. If only things could ‘a’ 
been different when we was young we 
might kept along together. But 
now ce 

He entered the church with defiant 
air that told of patience nearly ex- 
hausted, and his glance wandered in- 
stinctively toward the Nettles pew. It 
was all in Dulciana’s favor that Ma- 
mie’s white muslin had been worn to a 
party on Friday night and was soiled 
and crumpled; and fate itself might 
have loosened the hairpin which allowed 
an untidy lock to escape from Mamie’s 
elaborate coil of hair. 

Elias went on up the aisle to his own 
pew. Above the high back of the min- 
ister’s pew, there rose a white lace bon- 
net crowned with lilac blossoms. Be- 
neath it soft waves of curling hair rip- 
pled across a brow from which all 
traces of care had been resolutely 
smoothed away. 

Elias, watching with some curiosity 
until she turned her head slightly, 
caught the clear profile and noted the 
soft color in her cheek; yes, it was Dul- 
ciana. All at once there dawned upon 
him the truth that immortal youth is 
not at the mercy of added years, and 
that better than the passing beauty of 
girlhood is that womanliness which 
shall outlast the ages. 

“I’m glad that letter come back,” 
thought Elias, with a sense of narrow 
escape and a growing feeling of com- 
placency. 

The complacency lasted until the con- 
gregation rose to sing the last hymn. 
Then an uneasy sense of something 
foreign to his life disturbed Elias. That 
rich gown of lilac silk, with its elab- 
orate trimmings, was marvelously beau- 
tiful, but it had little in common with 
the Dulciana of his early years or with 
Plainville. The white gloves, the lace 
parasol, and more than all else the new 
dignity which seemed to envelop the 
slender figure, all spoke of a rapidly 
widening gulf between them. Dulciana 
was not behind, but so far ahead that 
the same world no longer held them 
both. 
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He bowed awkwardly as she came 
down the aisle and stood waiting for 
her to pass. But Dulciana paused. 

“Good-morning, Elias,” she said in 
friendly tone. “How are your folks?” 

Elias actually stammered. 

“Pretty well, thank you, ma’am,” he 
answered. Dulciana lingered. 

“Is your mother well?’ she inquired 
after a moment’s awkward pause. 

“Yes'm, thank you, as well as could 
be expected,” replied Elias. There 
seemed to be no reason for prolonging 
the interview, but Dulciana_ hesitated 
still. 

“T hope the girls are well,” she sug- 
gested in a final effort to break the ice. 

“Yes, ma’am, thank you,” said Elias, 
his eyes wandering with a look of awe 
over the multitudinous ruffles of the 
lilac silk. 

To Dulciana there came a sudden rev- 
elation. Elias was afraid of this 
stylishly dressed woman whose appear- 
ance held nothing to remind him of the 
girl who had accepted his ring beneath 
the lilac tree so long ago. What had 
been attempted merely for the purpose 
of drawing him back was driving him 
farther away. 

“IT must be going,” she said.- “I’ve 
got to go home and back before after- 
noon meeting.” 

In her own bedroom she hastily re- 
moved the lilac silk and flung it in a 
careless heap upon a chair. Then she 
took from the new trunk a crisp muslin 
with sprigs of lilac, purchasetl because 
its dainty folds carried her thoughts 
back to Tom’s first wedding day. 

“T’ve made a terrible mistake,” 
said as she donned it hurriedly. 

The lace bonnet was discarded for a 
simple hat with muslin scarf, and the 
white gloves and parasol were entirely 
forgotten as Dulciana hurried back up 
the hill all unconscious that her haste 
had lent a girlish color to her smooth 
cheek. 

She sat in her own pew through af- 
ternoon service the object of many cu- 
rious glances from friend and neighbor. 
If her home-coming had brought her 
anything of disappointment, it was not 
to be discovered in the serene face. 


she 

















Elias, coming in late from a solitary 
walk, dropped into the rear pew behind 
her, but Dulciana was unconscious of 
his presence until she heard his voice in 
the last hymn. As the last notes ceased 
she turned to him smiling straight up 
into his perplexed face. 

“Well, Elias,” she said. 

And Elias all at once wondered at 
himself that he had not known before, 
that raiment, whether it be the unat- 
tractive gray of past years, the elegance 
which had awed and silenced him this 
morning, or the crisp muslin which 
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seemed to give back to him the love of 
his early years, was not worthy of a 
passing thought. It was the old Dul- 
ciana who smiled up at him out of those 
clear eyes. Too good for him—oh, far 
too good, but still the only woman in 
the world for him. 

The throng about them was forgot- 
ten. They were boy and girl together 
beneath the lilac tree, and all Plainville 
had its answer to a long winter of spec- 
ulation and comment as he stooped to 
kiss her in the crowded church. Dulci- 
ana Platt’s best years were yet to come. 


THE EMOTIONAL 


CONTROL OF 


MR. WIGGS 


By Myrtle Reed 


“ee said Mr. Wiggs, lay- 
ing aside his paper, “I flat- 
ter myself that I have attained 

complete emotional control.” 

“Yes, dear,” said little Mrs. Wiggs, 
meekly. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Arabella, with- 
out looking up from her book. 

“You well may wonder, my child, at 
your parent’s achievement. I know of 
no one else who has reached the heights 
of philosophic calm. There is nothing 
so absolutely useless as emotion, for it 
is in direct conflict with reason—that 
divine attribute of mind which is the 
distinguishing difference between man 
and beast. Since true happiness is only 
to be enjoyed by reasoning minds, I 
have eliminated all emotions, each suc- 
cessive elimination making the following 
one easier.” 

“You ought to teach, pa,’ 
Arabella. 

“Taking the emotions in their order,” 


’ 


murmured 


continued Mr. Wiggs, unheeding the 
interruption, “I have gradually elimi- 
nated Fear. It is the offspring of cow- 
ardice, with which no reasoning nature 
has anything to do. As for Surprise— 
you may have observed that nothing 
startles me. Even the recent coal 
strike did not disturb me.” 

“We had forty tons of anthracite in 
the cellar,’ ventured Mrs. Wiggs, 
timidly. 

“My forethought, my dear. My habit 
of constant preparation for emergencies. 
One never knows what may happen. I 
repeat, nothing startles me. Even an 
earthquake would not produce exclama- 
tion points in my speech.” 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the ticking of the clock and the turn- 
ing of the leaves of Arabella’s book. 

“A large number of undesirable cir- 
cumstances,” observed Mr. Wiggs, “‘re- 
sult from the emotion of Affection, with 
its concomitants of Jealousy, Grief and 
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Resentment. It may well be said that 
this emotion is predominant—the others 
are merely accessory. Look at modern 
fiction—look at the accumulation of rot 
the bookskimmers’ organization dumps 
every week on my library table! I am 
thinking seriously of withdrawing my 
patronage from the bookskimmers. 
During the past three months, there 
has been no book brought here which 
could in any way appeal to a sensible, 
reasoning individual. What are they? 
Love stories, Maria—simpering tales of 
courtship—the doings of immature 
idiots just out of school! I have fre- 
quently observed that the application of 
human reason to the situation depicted 
in the first chapter would have made 
the writing of the book unnecessary. Is 
anything more common than marriage? 
And is there anything more uninter- 
esting ?” 

“No, 





Thomas,” answered Mrs. 


Wiggs, seeing that a reply was ex-’ 


pected. 

“Very well. Eliminating this one emo- 
tion would make life more endurable. 
Crime would appreciably decrease, the 
maudlin drama would be banished from 
the stage, the society bosh would be cut 
out, and there would be room enough in 
the papers for complete market reports. 
Personally, I have eliminated Affection 
in its entirety. I regard you and Ara- 
bella merely as fellow human beings— 
your relation to me being accidental; of 
course, I use the term scientifically. I 
am not blind, either to your faults or 
your few good qualities. In common 
with the large number of persqns whom 
I know more or less intimately, our as- 
sociation depends upon chance, and I do 
not allow myself to consider you ex- 
cept impersonally. Pugnacity is an- 
other useless emotion, as may be seen 
by the annual waste of blood and money 
in useless war. When Reason asserts its 
supremacy, there will be no war; sim- 
ply dispassionate discussion of the 
points at issue, and arbitration. I have 
not found it necessary to dispose of 
Curiosity, since it is confined to women 
and others without the reasoning fac- 
ulty. The scientific spirit of inquiry is 
entirely different, being an outgrowth of 
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reason and in harmony with it. Jeal- 
ousy was eliminated with Affection. 
Anger is useless and, to a reasoning 
mind, impossible. May I _ inquire 
whether either of you have ever seen 
me angry?” 

“To-night,” replied Arabella, prompt- 
ly, “when your chop was underdone.” 

“My dear daughter,’ said Mr. 
Wiggs, with some asperity, “I regret 
exceedingly that your erroneous per- 
ception should have given you the im- 
pression that I was angry. I have 
spoken several times upon the subject 
of chops, and as no attention has been 
paid to my requests I was compelled to 
make my meaning plain to the inferior 
mind that painfully cerebrates in our 
service.” 

“The cook gave notice to-night,” said 
Mrs. Wiggs, with a sigh. 

“That is well,’ rejoined the imper- 
turbable, Thomas, ‘I have been con- 
templating a change for some time. 
The Thatcher-Browns are going to 
Paris, and I will take their cook. As 
I was saying, when I was interrupted, 
play is too childish to be considered in 
connection with a grown person, and I 
have no sympathy for any one.” 

“True,” soliloquized Arabella, with 
obvious impertinence. 

“Misfortune is the logical outcome of 
one’s own actions,” continued Mr. 
Wiggs, clearing his throat, “and as 
such, deserves neither notice nor com- 
ment from those superior individuals 
ruled by reason. Emulation belongs to 
adolescence, not maturity, and even in 
my school days I never suffered from 
it. Pride is sinful and goeth before a 
fall. I have observed that any man who 
sets himself above his fellows, in any 
respect, is soon lowered to their level 
through the beneficent action of the law 
of compensation, which you, Arabella, 
will find fully explained in Emerson’s 
admirable essay upon the topic. It 
would be better for you to read it than 
to ruin what is left of your mind with 
the bookskimmers’ rot. 

“As for Resentment, no conceivable 
circumstance nor set of circumstances 
has power to produce that emotion in 
my breast. The thought of what is 
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called ‘The Beautiful’ is responsible for 
a great deal of non-essential hysteria, 
and to me, all things are the same.” 
“All coons look alike to me,” 
hummed Arabella, significantly. 
“Grief vanishes with the erasure of 
Affection, its causal emotion, and I am 
incapable of Hate or Cruelty. Benevo- 
lence, which is merely generalized gen- 
erosity, is the cause of pauperism. I 
never give anything away, since all 
normal expenditures are for value re- 
ceived. Revenge is unworthy of the 
reasoning mind, and Rage is impossible 


to one with emotional control. Shame 
results from short-sightedness and a 
pitiful lack of self-confidence. I have 


eliminated both Regret and Shame. I 
never act until I have carefully reasoned 
out the entire situation and, conse- 
quently, I never have anything to re- 
pent of. As for Deceitfulness, I live 
openly and have nothing to fear. The 
emotion of the Ludicrous is one I have 
never suffered from. How in the name 
of common sense people find anything 
amusing in these so-called ‘comic’ pa- 
pers is utterly beyond me! Along with 
the bookskimmers’ rot, which you, Ara- 
bella, sit there giggling over, they are 
beneath contempt. I should be glad, 
Maria, if you might learn to reason, but 
I do not believe your mind is capable of 
comprehending the fundamental princi- 
ples. I am now going to bed, as we are 
to have breakfast at seven in the 
morning.” 

“Seven, Thomas?” 

“Seven is what I said, Maria. By 
weeks of patient diplomacy I have got 
the better of that Bowen upstart on a 
deal. He thinks I’m going to do just 
exactly what I’m not, and to-morrow 
will see his discomfiture. I go to the 
office early so as to miss nothing.” 

Mrs. Wiggs sighed heavily as the 
slow, methodical tread sounded over- 
head, and Arabella put up her book. 

“Pa’s funny, isn’t he?” she asked. 
“How did you happen to fall in love 
with him, ma?” 

“He was different 


when he was 


young, Arabella, and besides, in a coun- 
try town, a girl doesn’t have much to 
choose from. 


I thought he’d get along, 
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and he has.” Mrs. Wiggs looked at her 
luxurious surroundings with evident ap- 
proval, but there was no happy light in 
her faded blue eyes. 

“I’m going to tell you something,” 
resumed Miss Wiggs, after a moment’s 
thought. She leaned over and whis- 
pered to her mother with elaborate pre- 
caution. 

“Oh, Arabella!” 
Wiggs, tearfully. 

“It’s the only sensible thing to do, 
mother. You know how pa is, and 
anyhow we both hate the fuss that goes 
with it. We've had it planned a week 
and more.” 

“But—my dear—there are legal ob- 
stacles = 

“Not on your life,” ejaculated Miss 
Wiggs, with more force than elegance. 
“Wasn't I of age yesterday ?” 

“T’d forgotten, dear.” 

“Well, I haven't, for my emancipation 
began to-day. I suppose pa will kick 
up a high old row—these unemotional 
people can always be depended upon 
for that—but he can’t help himself.” 

Mrs. Wiggs was crying silently, and 
Arabella perched on the arm of her 
chair. 

“Mamma, dear mamma,” she said, 
tenderly, “don’t—please don’t. You 
know it’s the only way, and it’s all 
right, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Mrs. Wiggs, “I hope 
it’s all right—I know it’s the only way, 
but don’t let me know anything about it 
until it’s over. I’m so glad you told 
me,” she ended, with truly feminine 
inconsistency. 


exclaimed Mrs. 








“Why, mamma! You know I 
wouldn't do anything underhanded. 
Cheer up, mamsie—don’t cry any 
more !” 


It had never occurred to Mrs. Wiggs 
to dispute either her husband or her 
strong-willed daughter. On her wed- 
ding day, she had been chained to the 
chariot wheels of the conqueror, a year 
later becoming the abject slave of Ara- 
bella. Life to her was something ut- 
terly beyond control. Some people make 
circumstances, but Mrs. Wiggs meekly 
accepted hers, and that night the poor, 
colorless little woman cried her heart 
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out without disturbing the audible slum- 
bers of her lord and master. 

To Arabella, the child of sedate par- 
ents, picturesque excitement was as the 
breath of life. A  dare-devil light 
gleamed in her dark eyes as she dis- 
robed before her mirror, on the whole 
well satisfied with her personal appear- 
ance. There was no outward resem- 
blance between Mrs. Wiggs and _ her 
radiant daughter. Every line of Ara- 
bella’s figure, every swift rush of color 
into her beautiful face, proclaimed her 
in love with life and all that it might 
bring. From her father, or his remote 
New England ancestry, she had _ in- 
herited a certain hardness which, in 
connection with her glowing tempera- 
ment, made her fascinating. 

At five o'clock in the morning, Mr. 
Wiggs awoke from a bad dream with 
a worse headache, and sleep, though 
earnestly sought, failed to come to his 
relief. The seven o'clock breakfast had 
not the perfection that might have been 
expected of it an hour later, and the two 
morning papers had been stolen. In 
short, the day bid fair to be one of those 
exasperating periods, filled with annoy- 
ing trifles—such as would ruin the tem- 
per of a saint. 

In spite of his emotional control Mr. 
Wiggs was but common clay, and he 
bitterly resented the theft of his two 
opposing papers, which he read_ re- 
ligiously, in order to remain unbiased 
politically. He missed his car, waited 
ten minutes for another, and was 
obliged to stand next to a beery gentle- 
man with a large diamond in his shirt 
front. His arch enemy, Bowen, sat 
across the aisle, reading the paper in 
obvious comfort. There was something 
maddening in the impertinent well-being 
of the fellow, and Mr. Wiggs, leaving 
the car at the wrong corner through 
his own mistake, slipped, and sat down 
heavily in a mud puddle, to the unre- 
strained delight of the spectators. 

The necessary cleaning at the tailor’s 
occupied a full hour, and for the first 
time in months Mr. Wiggs was late at 
the office. His stenographer was also 





late, and when he reprimanded her, she 
walked out of the office with cool in- 
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solence, leaving him to fill her place as 
best he could. 

He drank innumerable bottles of 
bromo without touching the headache, 
which resolved itself into a hard, bright, 
clear pain, as distinct and shining as a 
blade of steel. He ate no lunch, and 
during the afternoon Mr. Bowen did to 
Mr. Wiggs the exact thing Mr. Wiggs 
had intended to do to Mr. Bowen, leav- 
ing him some thousands out of pocket, 
and making him an object of interest 
to two or three men who knew about it 
and would not hesitate to tell the news 
at the club. 

Through utter futility the headache 
wore itself down to a dull memory of 
its former glory, but its victim was 
light-headed, giddy and utterly ex- 
hausted. He went home at the usual 
time and, contrary to all custom and 
precedent, Mrs. Wiggs was out. 

“Of course,” he said to 
“Might have known it.” 

He leaned back in his favorite easy- 
chair, picturing Maria’s horror and pain 
when she came home and found him 
dead. An hour passed, and still she 
did not come. Arabella and her mother 
would both wear heavy crape, and deny 
themselves to the world the rest of their 
natural lives, through remorse at having 
been absent when the husband and 
father, worn with unselfish toil for them, 
breathed his last. 

The telephone bell rang and Mr. 
Wiggs listened, unmoved, until the 
sound was not to be borne. In the midst 
of a furious ringing he started toward 
the instrument and fell full length over 
the dog asleep at his feet. Mr. Wiggs 
kicked the dog, rubbed his aching head, 
and between the telephone bell and the 
howls of the injured animal he failed to 
hear the click of Mrs. Wiggs’ key in the 
front door. 


himself. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Wiggs, “that’s who 
it is. I haven’t any son-in-law—you'’ve 


made a mistake. What? Hell! Do 
you mean to tell me, Frank Bowen, that 
you’ve—hold the wire, central—of all 
the long-eared asses that disfigure the 
sarth you’re the prize winner. You low- 
lived pup! You liver-colored whelp! 
Central, if you break this connection 




















again I'll sue the company for damages. 
Yes, I'll bless you all right. Till the 
day after eternity; you've got me on 
your trail and don’t you forget it. I 
might have expected it of such a scoun- 
drel as you are. I'll have you arrested 
for abduction—Arabella is under age. 
What? Day before yesterday? The 
devil! I'll get even some way, however, 
you dirty pup, and don’t you think I 
won't! 

“Oh, no, I won’t—I wouldn't get 
over it fora farm. Where are you, any- 
way? Well, that’s the place for you. 
Of all God-forsaken eyesores on, a suf- 
fering world Newark is the worst. Go 
out and get into one of the open gar- 
bage boxes they keep in front of their 
houses—that’s where you belong and 
where you'll feel most at home. Don’t 
cut us off, central. Now will you kindly 
ask my daughter to come to the 
‘phone? 

“Arabella, is that you? What have 
you got to say for yourself? Oh, come 
now, don’t spring that gag—it’s too old. 
I want to tell you, young woman, that 
you shall never darken my door again, 
You've disgraced the family and broken 
your father’s heart. Pretty mess you've 
made of your life, after all the love and 
care your father and mother have lav- 
ished on you. No, never—not in a 
hundred years! You’ve made your bed 
and you can lie in it. Central, give me 
that number again. What? No, I 
don’t know the number. How in the 
devil do you expect me to know? Of 
all the rotten service! Now shut up, 
young woman, I don’t want any more 
of your lip. I pay for this telephone, 
and I'll say what I please, rules or no 
rules. Where’s the manager? Oh, he’s 
out, is he? Well, I'll see him in the 
morning, and I'll make it my first busi- 
ness to have you discharged. Central! 
Hello, central! Damn! ” 

Mrs. Wiggs stood in the hall, quaking 
with fear and scarcely daring to breathe. 
Indeed, she feared that her husband 
might hear the mad beating of her 
heart. He left the telephone, cursing 
the company, Arabella and Frank 
Bowen, kicking the dog again on his 
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way to his chair. He sat down and 
sighed heavily, still mumbling to him- 
self. 

It was half an hour before Mrs. 
Wiggs dared to enter. 

“That you, Maria?” he asked, with- 
out looking up. 

“Yes—aren't you home early?” 

“Perhaps,” sighed the chastened Mr. 
Wiggs; “I had a bad headache.” 

“I'm sorry, Tom. Does it hurt 
much ?” 

“Oh, yes, but then—it’s nothing. By 
the way, Maria,” he said, more cheer- 
fully, “I just had a telephone message 
to the effect that Arabella was married 
to Frank Bowen this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Wiggs gave a little squeak, 
which her husband interpreted as an 
evidence of dismay. 

“Now look here, Maria, there’s no oc- 
casion for hysteria. The thing is done 
and can’t be helped. Arabella came of 
age day before yesterday. I dare say 
you hadn't thought of it, but I always 
take note of the family birthdays. 
There is no use in making any fuss 
about it. The child has chosen to suit 
herself, just as you and I did. Do? 
Why I did the proper thing, of course. 
I told Bowen I was very much disgusted 
with his underhand methods, and that 
he need not expect my approval. I told 
Arabella that we were both much dis- 
appointed and ashamed, and that she 
need not expect us to receive her until 
she separated from Bowen, which, of 
course, being her father’s child, she will 
do as soon as she perceives his true 
character. I am very glad, Maria, that 
I happened to be here to receive the 
news and break it to vou properly. 
Women always get excited about such 
things, and you probably would have 
been shocked if you had heard it at 
first-hand. Of course, I am disgusted 
with Arabella—I never expected such 
foolishness of a child of mine—but I did 
not allow myself to betray anything 
more than decent parental regret. I 
flatter myself that I have attained com- 
plete emotional control.” 

“Yes, dear,” said littlhe Mrs. Wiggs. 
meekly. 























A FRIEND OF PRINCES 


By Charles Belmont Davis 


5. 


T was seven o'clock, and the club was 
almost deserted. Outside it was 
raining mercilessly, and the first 

storm of winter was whistling and blus- 
tering its way up Fifth Avenue. 

Caton sat at the window and watched 
the blinking street lamps trying to force 
their dull, yellow light through the mist 
to the glassy pavements and running 
gutters below. 

“T’d like to cut it all,” he muttered to 
himself. 

He was very low in his mind. It was 
for neither one reason nor another. His 
friends were, for the most part, still in 
the country, and the winter gayeties 
had not yet begun. In addition to all 
this, he had invited some relations to 
dine with him that night, and the pros- 
pect was not a pleasant one. 

He picked up a paper and glanced 
through the political news from Lon- 
don, and then turned to a letter from 
Paris. Halfway through it, a name 
caught his attention. 


“John Kimball, the rich contractor of Clay- 
tonsville, U. S. A., and his daughter, are 
stopping for a few days at the Hotel d’Albe 
on their way to Rome, where they propose to 
spend the winter.” 


He let the paper fall on his knees, and 
looked out of the window at the scene of 
rainy desolation. 

“What’s up?” said young Dalton, as 
he dropped into a chair by Caton’s side. 
“Have you been reading the death no- 
tices, or the stock list ?” 

“How are you?” answered Caton. 
“Neither. I was looking over a letter 





from Paris,” and turned his gaze again 
to the running window pane. 

His mind had gone back three years 
to the quiet life of Claytonsville, and his 
old friends. Time had gone very 
quickly with him since those days, and 
it seemed but yesterday that he was 
driving over the rough country roads 
in the high cart with Miss Kimball at 
his side, all apart from the rest of the 
world, talking only of themselves and 
happy and content to be alone together. 

“T don’t see anything very exciting in 
this,” said Dalton, looking over the 
Paris letter. 

“There’s not. I just saw that a man 
named Kimball and his daughter were 
going to Rome for the winter. I used 
to know them very well. Did you ever 
meet the girl ?” 

“Yes,” said Dalton. 
in Paris. Very pretty. 
objection to her going to Rome? 
she is stopping at the d’Albe. 
against her.” 

“Why ?” asked Caton. 

“Because I thought she might be go- 
ing to improve her mind. There are 
some pretty good things in Rome, such 
as the Apollo, and the Colosseum, and 


“T met her once 
What’s your 
I see 


That’s 


the Pope. But girls don’t go to see the 
Colosseum via the Hotel d’Albe. They 
go by way of Genoa or Naples. The 


grand tour went out with the twelve- 
day steamers and linen dusters.” 

“Rather fine deductions,” interposed 
Caton. 

“T know what Mr. Kimball and his 
daughter are going to do. They are 
going to Rome to take rooms at the 
Grand Hotel. Then they will call on 
the American Ambassador, and one of 
their female cousins, who married an 

















Italian title. The Ambassador will ask 
them to dinner, and the cousin who 
married the title will give them a tea, 
and afterward they will spend days in 
leaving cards with supercilious porters 
with wands in their hands, who stand in 
front of old palaces. I know. I’ve 
been there. Then they will rush home 
to the hotel to see which of their cards 
have fallen in fertile Italian soil, and af- 
ter a few weeks * 

“If you don’t mind,” interrupted 
Caton, “‘Miss Kimball happens to be a 
very old and very particular friend of 
mine.” 

“Oh!” said Dalton. “That’s another 
matter. I beg her pardon. Now I’m 
convinced that she has gone there to 
study Italian verbs or Botticelli fingers. 
Excuse me!” 

“Not at all,’”’ answered Caton. “I am 
not sure that she has not gone there to 
marry a title. In fact, I presume she 
has, but I don’t know that I fancy your 
dwelling too greatly on the possibility. 
Do you remember the year after I left 
college? Well, the governor, God bless 
him, sent me up to Claytonsville to look 
after some of his factories. I was to 
learn the business so that I could take 
control of affairs when he grew too old. 
sut I devoted my time to Miss Kim- 
ball, and let the factories go. She had 
just returned from boarding school and 
didn’t care for Claytonsville society,’ so 
we were forever together. It was very 
serious, and it looked at one time 
Then the dear old governor died, and I 
left Claytonsville suddenly. I thought I 
would go back, but we decided to sell 
out the business, and I was tied up here 
for a long time and I made new friends, 
and this silly, useless life killed any 
serious ideas I ever had, and so there 
you are. I was very fond of her and 
her father. He was rough, but he was 
all right. I never saw him again, and 
I’m pretty sure he never wanted to see 
me. She was very pretty and very 
clever. She'has been abroad too long, 
that’s all. Not that I object to travel 
for a girl, but from what I have heard 
she has always seen the wrong side of 
every place she has ever been in. She 
is one of a very large and growing 
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class. The old type of the American 
girl who lived in the sort of pensions 
that give weekly dances, and who flirted 
with good-looking officers was bad 
enough, but, upon my soul, this modern 
invention who lives in grand hotels and 
apartments and aims only for the old 
families is just a shade worse, I think.” 

Dalton had discarded his newspaper, 
and become serious over the relighting 
of his cigar. His deductions apparently 
had been too near the truth, and had 
not met with an absolute success. 

“And she seems to have been such a 
nice person, too,” he said, quite mo- 
rosely. “Do you suppose she’s com- 
pletely beyond salvation ?” 

“IT suppose she is lost to America, if 
that is what you mean,” answered 
Caton. “I imagine, however, there is no 
objection to your going over and trying 
to show her the folly of her ways, if you 
want to. I will give you a letter to her 
father.” 

“No,” said Dalton, “I don’t think I 
can go, but it is a beautiful concep- 
tion. It’s my idea of a sporting propo- 
sition. Now, Caton, there’s a good op- 
portunity for you to spend some of the 
spare time and capital that seem to 
hang so heavily on your hands. Form 
yourself into a relief committee, and go 
abroad to rescue the American girl and 
restore her to her own people.” 

“Any American girl, or all of them?” 
asked Caton. 

“Any one would do for an example. 
Miss Kimball seems to be a good sub- 
ject. There are the Rivington societies 
and soup-kitchens for the poor, but who 
is sending out missionaries to con- 
vert the de-nationalized American girl? 
Who is there to protect this defenseless 
and most misguided of her sex ?” 


“The mothers, I suppose,” said 
Caton. 

“Mothers!” answered Dalton, con- 
temptuously. “Mothers! Why, ‘The 


Man Without a Country,’ and the ‘Wan- 
dering Jew’ were home bodies compared 
to the modern de-nationalized Ameri- 
can mother.” 

“What,” asked Caton, “would be your 
general plan of procedure ?” 
“Very simple. Go over there and 
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show her what she is turning her back 
on. She has probably been so much 
with foreigners and American tramps 
that she has forgotten just what she is 
missing.” 

“And having found her,” asked Ca- 
ton, “would you use force or something 
more subtle and diplomatic, such as 
hypnotism or a proposal of marriage?” 

“Well, personally, as a debater I con- 
sider myself something of a success,” 
said Dalton. “But I doubt if I could 
induce a good-looking American girl to 
give up a Borghese palace for a Harlem 
flat, or even a whole cottage at South 
Orange or even Brick Church. You 
seem to know her. You ought to be 
able to have some effect and bring her 
back to her senses and the Stars and 
Stripes. It’s none of my affair if she 
comes back married or unmarried. 
Dead or alive, as it were.” 

“You have a weird wit,” said Caton. 

“Thank you,” answered Dalton. ‘‘But 
I am in earnest about the type. It’s 
very well for the foreign nobility and 
the clubs over here, but it’s going to ex- 
terminate marriage in this country if 
any more of them go over. You've 
never been to Rome—you'll find it very 
amusing. Lots of Americans there! 
You needn’t devote all your time to 
rescuing rich American girls, although 
I’d like to see you bring a few back in 
chains in the hold.” 

“All right,” said Caton. “T'll think it 
over. What are you going to do? I’ve 
got to dine uptown with some rela- 
tions.” 

“I’m dining here with Old Webb. I 
suppose we will go to the theatre. Can't 
you join us?” 

“No, thank you,’ said Caton. “I 
must be off. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, don’t forget my _ res- 
cuing scheme,” Dalton called after him. 

Half an hour later Dalton and his 
friend Webb were at dinner. 

“Harry Caton was in here just now,” 
said Dalton, in a pause hetween the 
courses, “and was cut up because an old 
friend of his, a girl, has joined the win- 
ter set of title-hunters at Rome. I told 
him he ought to go over there and res- 
cue her, and do vou know I think he 
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was rather struck with the idea. I wish 
he would. Then I’d write the girl, and 
he’d find his North Pole surrounded by 
ice before he got within hailing dis- 
tance.” 

“Is that your idea of assisting the 
expedition ?” asked Webb. 

“No,” said Dalton, “but it might 
liven Caton’s stay in Rome very con- 
siderably.” 

At the same moment Caton was sit- 
ting at a table at an uptown restaurant 
waiting for his relations. He had or- 
dered the dinner, and sat gazing 
moodily in front of him for some mo- 
ments. Finally he muttered to him- 
self: ‘‘I’d like to rescue her. She used 
to be worth it.” 


II. 


A few days before Christmas Caton 
and Dalton were crossing the Hoboken 
ferry in a large, open barouche on their 
way to the pier of a steamship company 
that lands its passengers at Genoa. 

“Tt’s a pity the day is so fine,” re- 
marked Dalton. “I should much pre- 
fer it if we were crashing through 
masses of ice, and the siren was howling 
to protect us from stray catboats lost 
in a deep fog. We might just as well 
be going to the Guttenburg race track 
or the Morristown golf links, instead of 
béing on our way to rescue a beautiful, 
but misguided American girl from the 
hands of a foreign nobility. It isn’t 
even cold enough for an overcoat.” 

But the day was fine and remained 
so, and the big steamship was towed 
out of her dock and given a last sharp 
pull and a salute from the tugs’ whis- 
tles as she started out of the bay, with 
her nose pointed toward Spain. Dalton 
finally stopped waving from the pier- 
head, and crossed over to New York 
and went to his lunch just as he did 
every other day, and just as if he were 
not the originator of a great philan- 
thropic enterprise. 

The actual rescuing party arranged 
his things in his stateroom, and then 
found a novel and went up on deck and 
stretched himself on a steamer-chair 
and forgot that he ever had been a res- 














cuing party, and was only conscious of 
the fact that the sea was in sight and 
that his fellow-passengers were not in- 
teresting people to look at. 

But the passengers turned out better 
than their sea clothes painted them, as 
they generally do, and with their 
aid and a guidebook on Central Italy 
Caton passed the twelve days pleasantly 
enough, and forgot the cause of his 
voyage and that his visit to Rome was 
in any way different from that of his 
fellow-passengers. 

Indeed, he was well on his way from 
Genoa on the Rome express before he 
gave very much thought to his mission. 
And then, as he smoked alone in the 
jolting carriage, he really tried to im- 
agine just what Miss Kimball looked 
like after her three years of life spent 
in the foreign capitals, and whether it 
had changed her very much in manners 
and spirit. He had heard in a general 
way that her efforts had been crowned 
with some success, even if she had not 
yet won the right to a coronet on her 
handkerchief and cigarette case. She 
did not use to smoke cigarettes, but 
he imagined she had taken up the 
habit. Indeed, for almost three years he 
had not seen her nor heard from her 
directly, which was in a way his fault 
because he had failed to answer her last 
two letters, a rudeness which he now 
rather regretted. 

Some time after he had left Claytons- 
ville he had deliberately argued it out 
with himself that it was only, after all, 
a case of propinquity and = circum- 
stances, and that New York was full of 
smart, clever girls; and then certainly 
Miss Kimball’s friends whom she after- 
ward visited in Harlem were perhaps 
worthy people, but hardly the best sort to 
know intimately. And so in time he had 
put away the memory of Miss Kimball 
and the debt he owed her for the long 
drives in the country and her attention 
to his youthful conversation. He found 
other women just as fair and more ma- 
ture and conversant with the ways and 
the people of importance of his time. 
Only once had he stopped and con- 
sidered if he had done well. He was 
at the play of “Jim, the Penman,” and 
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it was in the scene where the wife urges 
the marriage of his daughter against 
the wishes of her husband, the counter- 
feiter. And the only reason she could 
give, and to her, a woman, it was final: 

“Because,” she said, “it is her first 
love.” 

When Caton went home that night 
he took out an old picture of Miss Kim- 
ball and himself seated in the high cart. 
There was a clean, white shell-road be- 
neath them, and above great spreading 
trees, and beyond an old barn which the 
itinerant photographer had thought a 
fitting background. Caton looked for 
a long time at the picture and wondered 
just how much the man who wrote 
“Jim, the Penman” really knew, and 
whether the first love of a man or 
woman does not rob the love to come of 
just a shade of sweetness and virtue 
and truth, as the first proof of the etch- 
ing robs the plate of its finer lines? But 
the photograph was put back in the 
drawer where it remained, and where 
it lay covered with dust at the moment 
that Caton was being rolled along to 
Rome. He had telegraphed Miss Kim- 
ball from Genoa that he was on his way, 
and asked her and her father to dine 
with him that night. But when he ar- 
rived he found a note saying that they 
were dining out, and inclosing a card 
for him to come to a dance at the Bar- 
berini palace, where, she said, he could 
see her after dinner. 

Caton dressed and went down to the 
restaurant and enjoyed his dinner as 
only a man can who really knows how to 
order a dinner and who has been on 
the sea for twelve days. He was very 
much at peace with himself and the 
well-dressed people about him. He en- 
joyed the fresh flowers on the table, 
and the hidden music and the prospect 
of a ball at the Barberini palace, and 
through it all there ran a certain feel- 
ing of amusement and vouthful en- 
thusiasm in the object of his mission. 


Ill. 


Caton reached the palace at eleven, 
and so content and pleased was he that 
he would have liked to go up 
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the broad winding staircase two steps 
at a time, but he was not alone and the 
* guards who were scattered freely about 
had a generally severe air which for- 
bade any unnecessary display of en- 
thusiasm. 

It was the first time Caton had hap- 
pened to be either at a diplomatic 
reception or in an Italian palace when 
the covers had been taken off the furni- 
ture and the candles in the chandeliers 
thoroughly lighted, and so he found 
much that was new and interesting to 
him. 

The first thing that he noticed was 
the absence of the glare of electric lights 
and that the function was generally re- 
garded as distinctly serious and not to 
be made light of. In fact, the whole 
performance was pitched in a low key 
from the faint tints of the ceiling fres- 
coes to the heavy red carpet under foot; 
from the faded tapestries and the old 
masters in the deep-gilded frames on the 
walls to the great spreading chandeliers 
with their hundreds of wax candles 
overhead throwing a deep vellow glow 
over the jewels and the dark, clear com- 
plexions of the women and the many- 
colored uniforms of the ambassadors 
and the officers. 

It seemed to Caton very much like 
a ballroom scene in an old-fashioned 
Gliick opera, only that the guests were 
infinitely better dressed, and the women 
much more beautiful than any chorus 
he had ever seen. But they did walk 
about arm in arm in great circles and 
bow to each other in a most dignified 
way, and really looked as if they would 
be very much happier and much more 
sociable if they could only take off their 
family jewels which were much too 
valuable to wear. and discard their 
highly-decorative uniforms and_ their 
sashes and endless rows of medals. 
Sometimes they left the circle, and sat in 
great, high, red velvet chairs with old- 
gold frames, just as the king sits in the 
opera when he drinks the poison out of 
the papier-maché gold cup and sings a 
long song and expires. 

Caton had some difficulty in finding 
any one who seemed to be receiving, 
but at last he saw a great ring of peo- 
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ple standing under the chandelier in 
what he afterward learned was the red- 
room. So he joined the circle, where 
he found a very short old gentleman, 
with red trousers and a short coat, solid 
with gold, and orders studded with 
precious stones, bowing to the circle 
which bowed back to him at a respect- 
ful distance. 

Caton knew who the old bowing gen- 
tleman was from the cartoons and pho- 
tographs he had seen of him in the shop 
windows, and would like to have shaken 
hands with him just to tell about it af- 
terward and because the old gentleman, 
even with all his gold lace and decora- 
tions, seemed so very lonely and far 
away from the bowing circle about him. 
But as Caton lingered for a moment on 
the outside of the circle, a beautiful, tall 
woman with the straight black hair and 
oval features and the indescribable olive 
tint of the high-bred women of the 
south, stepped out of the circle and in 
front of the great little man and stoop- 
ing perceptibly told him who she was. 
And then the old gentleman smiled as 
if he were greatly honored and clicked 
his heels together and, holding the wom- 
an’s hand in both of his, raised it rev- 
erently to his lips. 

Caton unconsciously — straightened 
himself, pulled his hands out of his 
trousers’ pockets, and as he walked away 
wondered at the manners of the young 
man of to-day and if that tall, beautiful 
woman with the black hair knew that 
she had been as well decorated by that 
kiss on her finger tips as if the old 
and greatest of ail Italian statesmen had 
taken a diamond star from his own 
breast and pinned it upon hers. 

After Caton had made the tour of the 
rooms several times he came to the con- 
clusion that Miss Kimball was unbecom- 
ingly late or had decided not to come at 
all. So he gave up scanning the fea- 
tures of every tall woman he met, and 
dropped into a deep velvet chair and 
proceeded to examine a large portrait of 
a gentleman with a pointed beard on the 
wall opposite. His view was almost at 
once interrupted by a girl’s figure in a 
black dress, standing directly in front 
of him. 

















“Well, Henry Caton,” said the girl 
in black, “how are you, and why are 
you so late?” and she held out both her 
hands to him. 

Caton pulled himself out of the chair 
and bowed in a manner which he thought 
would even satisfy the gayly capar- 
isoned foreign gentlemen who stood on 
either side of her. He began to speak, 
but Miss Kimball turned to her friends, 
said something to them in French, 
whereupon they bowed low, clicked 
their heels, and departed arm in arm. 

“Now,” she said, “Mr. Caton, I 
will sit down on that chair, and you 
will tell me all about yourself, what you 
have been doing, why you are in Rome, 
how long you are going to stay, and 
how much of that time you propose to 
devote to me.” 

While she spoke, Caton had been re- 
garding Miss Kimball with a most civil, 
but intense interest. 

“Alice,” he said, “do you know you 
have grown absolutely beautiful ?” 

“Really,” she said, “you always were 
rather brusque in your flattery, but that 
is not answering my questions.” 

“Well,” answered Caton, “‘as to what I 
have been doing. I have done nothing, 
and have not done that very well. I have 
not as yet found an opening for my 
peculiar talents, and so you see, while 
you have been winning social laurels 
and improving your time and appar- 
ently your French, I have stood still, 
which means that I have deteriorated.” 

“At least,’ said Miss Kimball, “you 
have acquired a certain modesty; but 
what are you doing here? To waste 
more time, or to see churches and ruins 
with me?” 

“T should like to tell you,” said Caton, 
“just why I am in Rome, but my mis- 
sion is a secret one.” 

“How interesting! So you have gone 
into diplomacy, or are you simply repre- 
senting a detective agency ?” 

“Well, neither exactly,’ answered 
Caton, “I am a cross between a re- 


former and a rescuing party.” 
“Really,” she said, “one hardly looks 

for reformers or rescuing parties in ball- 

rooms, does one? 


Or perhaps the de- 
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based object to be rescued has gained an 
entrance into the upper circles?” 

“It has,’’ answered Caton, with an 
air of great secrecy. 

“Then,” said Miss Kimball, “I will 


help you. You know a woman’s repu- 
tation for diplomacy? Please confide 
in me.” And Miss Kimball looked at 
Caton almost as if she believed he were 
in earnest. 

“No,” said Caton; “if you should 
look at me like that often I should for- 
get my conspiracy in my regard for 
my fellow-conspirator; and my trust is 
sacred.” 

“Then you refuse my aid?” 

“Perhaps,” said Caton, “I may need 
it badly later. But who is the dear 
old soul with the three bobbing young 
women? She doesn’t look a bit like a 
Roman matron.” 

“You mean the large lady in gray?” 
asked the girl. “She is one of the ad- 
vance guard of the American army of 
invasion. The girls are the three Miss 
Stimms, and they pay the elderly per- 
son her expenses and a certain emolu- 
ment to travel with them, and the 
American Ambassadors are supposed to 
do the rest. That is the secretary speak- 
ing to one of the girls now. Do you 
see how pleased and contented they all 
look with him? Well, to-morrow morn- 
ing they will all march down to the 
Embassy and want to know if they are 
or are not to be presented, and when he 
says the list is not yet made out or he 
has hopes for two of them, he will 
probably have to dodge inkwells and 
things.” 


“Modern diplomacy,’ said Caton, 
“seems to require considerable ac- 
tivitv.” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Kimball, “ac- 


tivity, and a seat at your table for every 
hungry tourist. But, as I said, they 
are the advance guard. In another 
fortnight the army will have filled the 
hotels and overflowed into rented apart- 
ments, and the one who has the most 
titles at her table wins for that night. 
They used to fight out on the Cam- 
pagna in the old days, but now the field 
is the new hotel, and the weapons have 
been changed from battle axes and pois- 
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oned spears to dry champagne and 
Paquin gowns.” 

“And what do the Romans say to all 
this carnage ?” 

“Some of them say nothing and flock 
by themselves, and others take advan- 
tage of their position and enjoy the good 
things that are offered them. I don't 
blame them, do you? The fighting is 
among the invaders, the Romans are 
the lookers-on.”’ 

“Isn't that dear old Mrs. Willie Stib- 
bert over there by the door?” asked 
Caton, “with the gentleman in furs and 
chains and tights.” 

“Tt is,” said Miss Kimball, “and if 
she comes this way be sure to speak to 
her. She is going to be a great person 
in Roman society, and she is to have a 
dinner to-morrow night and is short of 
men. At least she said so at dinner. 
She doesn’t know any one worth while, 
but I will make her put you next to me. 
Not very amusing, perhaps, but better 
than one of the Miss Stimms.” 

Mrs. Stibbert was large and _ stout 
and vulgar, even for her class. In her 
hair she wore black feathers with dia- 
mond points, which bobbed and swayed 
in the air just like the plumes of the 
horses in a circus, and a great emerald 
necklace occasionally shone forth from 
the folds of her heavy neck. With a 
gayly beribboned ambassador she wan- 
dered through the old tapestried room 
bowing to the women and nodding, with 
a certain attempt at an air of deviltry, to 
the men. Sometimes her salutations were 
returned. More often they were not. 

Finally she reached the divan, and 
Caton arose and, holding out his hand, 
told her he was surprised and delighted. 

“Well, if it ain’t littke Harry Caton,” 
she gasped, as she raised her gold 
lorgnette. “Harry, I want to present 
you to the ambassador,” and she ex- 
ecuted a great semicircle with her 
glasses. Mrs. Stibbert had as yet met 
but one ambassador, so she always 
spoke of him as “the ambassador,” 
which, after all, seemed right under the 
circumstances. 

The ambassador bowed gravely, and 
then turned to speak to Miss Kimball. 
Mrs. Stibbert returned to Caton, and 
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asked him to dinner the following night, 
saying she would try to crowd him in— 
she still had four men’s places to fill— 
eand then, fearing that she was to lose 
her ambassador to Miss Kimball, she 
seized the diplomat by the arm, stopped 
for the moment to say something pleas- 
ant in very bad French to Miss Kim- 
ball, and a moment afterward was lost 
in the crowd. 

“IT saw old Stibbert,” said Caton, af- 
ter they had gone, “not a month ago 
down at his office. He had on a seer- 
sucker coat and was jumping from 
room to room like the ball in a roulette 
wheel. I asked him why he was so 
busy when the market was dull, and he 
said whether the market was dull or 
active it cost money to live. I suppose 
it does if you want your wife to be seen 
with ambassadors with chains around 
their necks and their chests covered 
with decorations. I know for a fact that 
Stibbert himself has rented his house 
and lunches at an instantaneous lunch 
counter and dines at a table d’héte. I 
wonder if she ever remembers the days 
when she used to wait in a restaurant 
herself, or thinks of all the pleasant 
things she promised to do for him at the 
altar when she took him for better or for 
worse? Every cent she has in the world 
Stibbert made in New York, and it 
seems as if he might get more of it back 
than the daily price of a poor lunch and 
a table d’héte dinner.” 

“But there are some of us,” said Miss 
Kimball, “who do not spend even that 
much in New York, and yet it was 
where our capital was made and is in- 
vested. What do you think of the rest 
of us, myself for example ?”’ 

Caton found himself launched on 
his diplomatic mission sooner than he 
had expected or wished to be. 

“Oh, it’s different with you,” he said. 
“You are here with a purpose. I was 
only objecting to old women who desert 
their homes and come abroad to spend 
their money on people who laugh at 
them behind their backs.” 

Miss Kimball nodded to an Italian 
woman who was passing and followed 
her with her eyes, apparently interested 
in the way her dress fitted in the back. 
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“Sometimes,” said Miss Kimball, 
“they laugh more at the young girls who 
desert their homes and come abroad, 
even though they may have, as you say, 
an object.” 

“But a girl,” answered Caton, “has 
so much to learn over here that she can 
never learn at home. I think she might 
stand even their smiles if she felt she 
were only making a proper use of her 
knowledge.” 

“And what do you consider a proper 
use of her knowledge?” 

“To take it back with her to her own 
country and invest it there with the rest 
of her securities,” he said. 

‘Don’t you want to see my father?” 
said Miss Kimball. “I am sure he wants 
to see you. Let’s look for him to- 
gether.” 

They found Mr. Kimball in the sup- 
per-room standing in a window recess. 
His arms were folded and a quizzical 
smile lit up his angular face. 

“I’m glad to see you, Mr. Caton,” he 
said; “‘very glad you’ve come. I was 
just watching the people eat. Food 
never seems so tempting as when it’s 
free. Now that old fellow over there. 
I saw him leave the café at the hotel 
because he couldn’t get champagne dry 
enough, and that’s the third glass of 
Asti, that’s sweeter than sugar, I’ve 
seen him drink right off the reel.” 

A young Italian came up and joined 
the group, and a few moments after- 
ward carried Miss Kimball off into an- 
other room. 

“That’s a prince,” said Mr. Kimball 
to Caton. “Don’t look it, does he? But 
everybody has a title over here. I used 
to think people like that were sort of 
different, but they’re not. Now if we 
had titles in the States you’d probably 
be a count or something by birth, and 
I’d a bought a handle to my name long 
ago. But I guess we're just as well 
off.” 

“Every American is a prince in his 
own country,” suggested Caton, rather 
patriotically. 

“Yes,” said Kimball, “in his own 
country. And the girls seem to do 
pretty well over here, title or not.” 
Caton put his arm through his old 
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friend’s and they strolled through the 
long suite of rooms, stopping occasion- 
ally to look at a beautiful woman or 
a particularly resplendent diplomat. 
Their talk drifted from the people about 
them to the old days at Claytonsville, 
and the happy, quiet life they had led 
there. 

“It would never be the same after the 
wife died,” said Kimball, ‘‘but I’d like 
to go back there pretty well. This for- 
eign cooking has nigh done up my di- 
gestion, and there isn’t a hotel in Europe 
like that new house I built.” 

The two men had grown most sym- 
pathetic, and had apparently renewed 
their old close relations when, half an 
hour later, they found Miss Kimball, 
and she told them she was ready to go 
back to the hotel. 

Caton put Mr. Kimball and his 
daughter into their carriage. 

“Harry,” the girl had said to him, 
coming down the stairs, “it is so very, 
very good to see you again. It has 
been a genuine pleasure.” 

He looked at her as she spoke to him, 
so earnestly and for so long that it 
would have been almost a rudeness in 
any man who had not once known her 
so very well. 

“T hope you mean that,” he answered. 
“T left you a girl, and now in three 
years I find you grown to a woman. I 
should like to think that in all that time 
you had not outgrown the real friend- 
liness you seemed to have had for me 
then.” 

They were at the earriage step then, 
and so she only said “good-night,” but 
in the manner of her saying it and in 
the taking of his hand she had made 
him feel that she had not forgotten the 
old days when they were much younger 
and much more crude in the knowledge 
of the world and the true value of their 
own feelings. 


IV. 


Caton had arranged to spend the 
greater part of the next day with Miss 
Kimball. In the morning they were to 
see the ruins, that history and the guide 
books demand should be seen at once, 
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and in the afternoon they were to drop 
the réle of tourists and drive out to the 
Campagna, just as they used to drive 
together in the days when they lived in 
Iowa, only the girl had promised him 
to handle the reins in the most approved 
Howlett fashion, and positively not to 
wear white shoes. 

But at the appointed time Caton re- 
ceived a note from her, begging off on 
account of a headache and saying that 
she would perhaps be well enough to 
see him at dinner that evening. As 
Caton did not suffer from headaches 
himself he was more than disappointed 
—he was hurt. In the girl’s note there 
was something, or rather the lack of 
something, that hurt him more than the 
fact of her non-appearance. 

“It’s very curious,” said Caton to 
himself. ‘She was friendliness itself 
last night and now—but I never could 
understand women.” 

And so he stuck the note in his pocket 
and went alone to the Colosseum and 
the Baths and the Forum, and tried to 
listen to a little Italian guide telling 
him in very bad French of a great many 
things that were true and many that 
were not true. But he could neither 
concentrate his mind on the great monu- 
ments or the romances of the little 
guide, because he was always thinking 
of his old friend; she who had grown 
into the beautiful woman; the pretty 
girl whom he used in a way to patronize 
and whom now all men seemed to ad- 
mire and other women to fear; the girl 
who used to be ever ready to do his 
bidding and who now had _ headaches 
and wrote him short, barely civil notes. 

But he went through the day much 
as they had planned it, except that he 
lunched alone and afterward drove out 
over the Campagna in a hired landau 
instead of Miss Kimball’s cart. He 
drove for many miles, but he refused to 
leave the carriage at the driver’s invi- 
tation, either to examine the churches 
and catacombs on the first part of the 
journey, or the great rows of ruined 
tombs further on. 

The only part of it all that pleased 
him were the great stretches of prairie 
that lay on either side of him, broken 
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only by the ruined aqueducts, and look- 
ing in the yellow light of the setting 
sun like great serpents stretching their 
endless bodies toward Rome. But 
through it all he had a feeling of discon- 
tent and disappointment, and a certain 
longing for New York and his friends. 
He decided that when he returned to 
the hotel he would find what time the 
next boat sailed for home from Genoa, 
or he might return by way of Havre. 
In any case, he was sure that he 
would not remain in Rome. He could 
not afford to stay on and have Miss 
Kimball have headaches and break her 
engagements with him. It had a most 
unpleasant effect on his temper and his 
spirits, and he was not accustomed to 
having either trifled with. He would 
see her at dinner, say good-by to her 
and her father, and certainly start for 
either Genoa or Paris the following day. 
He was glad to have seen her, very 
glad, but there was something about 
their changed relations that chafed him. 
He felt, although he hardly acknowl- 
edged it to himself, that she had grown 
altogether superior to him, even in his 
knowledge of the world and its people, 
of which she had once been so ignorant. 
She had been so very kind and friendly 
to him last night; he felt now almost 
too much so because his treatment of 
her three years before had really not de- 
served it. He knew that he had, as a 
matter of fact, acted rather selfishly, 
but she had apparently grown indiffer- 
ent as to what he might or might not 
have done three years since, -and he 
hated indifference above all things in 


women. In any case, he would leave 
Rome. One met trouble stalking along 


the highways of life without turning 
into the lanes and byways to look for it. 

The street lamps were already twin- 
kling in the gray light of the late even- 
ing as Caton rattled over the rough 
streets to his hotel. He had seen no 


one that he knew, all day, and he had 
decided that Rome was not the town it 
used to be, and decidedly not the place 
for a girl of Miss Kimball’s caliber to 
waste her time in. 

As he passed the winter garden of 
the hotel he looked in and saw Miss 
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Kimball sitting in a low chair with her 
profile toward him. She was leaning 
back, and with apparent indifference 
was listening to a small Italian who was 
sitting directly in front of her. His 
eyes were looking into hers and he was 
talking with all the intensity and feeling 
that only an Italian can show to a beau- 
tiful woman. For a moment Caton was 
tempted to go in, but he changed his 
mind and went up to his own room. 

Mrs. Stibbert’s dinner was served in 
one of the restaurant rooms of the new 
hotel, so that the people who dined in 
the table d’héte could be aware of its 
existence and even get a glimpse of the 
fortunate guests who were to eat rare 
dishes and drink old wines not included 
in the pension rates. There was music 
concealed behind palms and a great 
floral display, better even than that of 
Mrs. Weston’s dinner the night before, 
at least the florist told Mrs. Stibbert so, 
and certainly he ought to have known. 

The ambassador was there with a lit- 
tle row of decorations on the lapel of his 
coat and a broad sash across his shirt 
front, and there were several secre- 
taries, and two young Romans in. the 
uniforms of the common soldier, be- 
cause they were serving their year, and 
had not won any gold trimmings as 
yet. Their mothers, however, believed 
they might, unless they won a Miss 
Stimms, which would naturally cause 
them to leave the army when their year 
was served. 

3esides these there were several gen- 
tlemen who held office at court, one of 
whom had placed the guests for Mrs. 
Stibbert, so that there should be no 
question afterward as to her knowledge 
with regard to Roman dinner etiquette. 
And to look after all these men there 
were many of their wives and a sprin- 
kling of American girls. The Misses 
Stimms were a trifle nervous -because it 
was their first dinner in what they had 
been assured was the Roman smart set, 
and everything about them was accord- 
ingly tuned up to concert pitch from 
their very high heels to their still higher 
voices, and every one wished, while 
Mrs. Stibbert was still receiving her late 
guests, that dinner might be served if 
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only to keep the Misses Stimms in one 
place instead of having them hop about 
as they did out of pure excitement; 
“real girlish naivete,” as their chaperon 
explained it. 

There were also some much more 
staid types of American womanhood 
who had included Rome for several 
years past on their annual winter tour, 
and were hence much older and more 
calm, and greeted their Italian fellow- 
guests as the Countess This and the 
Marquis That with just as much ease as 
if they had been saying plain Mrs. or 
Mr. Brown back in their own homes 
where their husbands and fathers were 
toiling hard to ke@p their women folk 
in the brocaded salons of the foreign 
aristocracy. 


V. 


Caton stood apart listening to the 
hum and buzz of the many voices until 
he could be sure that Miss Kimball had 
arrived. She was very late, but Mrs. 
Stibbert assured her, in loud and hearty 
tones, that her appearance was her best 
excuse, and as nearly every one agreed 
with her she was generally forgiven and 
the dinner was announced. 

Miss Kimball and Caton found their 
places far down the table and near no 
one in particular but each other, which 
to Caton at least was a source of 
relief. Miss Kimball had greeted 
him with the same grace and easy 
air of cordiality she had the other 
guests, but Caton wished to begin the 
dinner with a thorough understanding 
as to his exact relations with her. For 
a moment she spoke to one of the sec- 
retaries who had been placed on her 
left, and then turned to Caton. 

“And now,” she said, “you must tell 
me how you like Rome.” 

“Delighted,” he answered, “after you 
tell me why you not only deserted me 
in a strange city, but wrote me a most 
unfriendly letter, especially after last 
night when you were so good to me.” 

Miss Kimball did not look up at Ca- 
ton, but continued to pull off the glove 
that still remained on her hand. 

“Don’t you think that a_ rather 
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brusque way,” she said, “to begin a 
dinner which is liable to last for several 
hours? I had no idea my note was un- 
friendly. I certainly didn’t mean it to 

“And who,” asked Caton, “was the 
man you were talking to in the court 
this evening when you should have been 
returning with me from our excur- 
sion?” 

“That,” said Miss Kimball. ‘Oh, 

that was a Count Bardini. I knew him 
in Paris.” 
.' By his manner, as well as I could 
judge through a glass door, he would be 
glad to make the acquaintance a long 
one,” said Caton. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, “he wants 
to marry me.” Miss Kimball glanced 
down thoughtfully at her plate. “The 
family is a very old one in Italy, you 
know.” 

“T didn’t,” said Caton. 

“Yes, very old. Does it make you 
very miserable ?” 

“Absolutely,” he replied, “it has 
ruined my first day in Rome, and I sup- 
pose that ought to be a very important 
and happy day in every young man’s 
life.” 

Miss Kimball looked at him curiously 
for some moments. And as he glanced 
back at her it suddenly struck him that 
she looked very tired, almost ill, al- 
though it seemed to him that he had 
never seen her look so fine or beautiful 
before. 

“T am very sorry,” he said, “forgive 
me. You look a little tired. I’m afraid 
you really are ill.” The girl smiled 
and then looked away from him across 
the table. 

“IT am going to be honest with you. 
I am tired,” she said, and then turning 
to him, “and, what is much worse, I am 
disappointed.” 


“Disappointed? In what?’ Caton 
asked. 

“In you, principally.” 

“In me?” 


“Yes,” she answered, “in you. In 
three years I have never been so happy 
to see any one as I was to see you last 
night. I know we have had our little 


differences, but you came te me in such 
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a friendly, hearty way, just as you used 
to years ago, and you were so different 
from the men I have known here. I had 
hoped that we were to have so many 
good times here together, and then this 
morning I got a letter and I found that 
your friendliness was not real at all, 
that you were no better than the rest 
of them. I didn’t know whether to 
speak of this to you to-night or not, but 
I suppose it is just as well now as at 
any other time, and the sooner it is said 
the better it will be for both of us.” 

“And this letter?” said Caton. 

“Oh, the letter,” she answered. 
“Here it is. It’s from a man I met 
over here, named Dalton.” She took a 
crumpled piece of paper from her dress 
and handed it to him. 

He opened it and read the words 
over very deliberately. It told of their 
conversation at the club, and expressed 
the hope that she would find an oppor- 
tunity to amuse herself at Caton’s ex- 
pense. He folded the letter and handed 
it back to her. 

“Yes,” he said, “we had such a con- 
versation at the club one night. I hope 
you don’t take it seriously. That’s Dal- 
ton’s idea of a practical joke.” 

“At least you are honest,” she an- 
swered. 

“TI know,” he continued, “that it was 
very foolish to have spoken as we did 
at all. It was much worse for Dalton to 
send you that idiotic letter.” 

“Foolish?” she interrupted. “Don’t 
you think the word rather mild, consid- 
ering that you were discussing a woman 
in a club with no one to defend her? 

3ut I don’t care for the other man. He 
is nothing to me. I wish I could say 
the same about you, Harry, but I can’t. 
I have never quite gotten over the idea 
I had of you years ago, that you were 
better and truer than other men I knew. 
That is, you would have been if you had 
had the chance and got away from that 
crowd in New York, who spoiled you, 
and sometimes made you selfish. And 
last night you seemed to me to have 
grown into the sort of man I always 
hoped you would be, simple and _ fine 
and honest. I thought you had devel- 
oped and changed for the better, and I 











was so happy to know you again and 
have you glad to see me, and then this 
morning I got this miserable note, and 
I find that you are willing to have a 
practical joke at my expense. It’s 
rather hard on me, don’t you think ?” 

There was something in her tone that 
made Caton turn and look curiously 
into her face. It was the girl of years 
ago who was speaking, not the woman 
whom he had seen the night before. 

“But, Alice,” he said, “‘you don’t un- 
derstand. It’s only a joke. I came be- 
cause I wanted to see you again.” 

3ut the girl was looking across the 
table at a French secretary who was do- 
ing his best to amuse the elder Miss 
Stimms. From the secretary her eyes 
wandered to the figures on her fan, 
which she opened and closed several 
times quite mechanically, and then 
turning slowly to Caton as if conscious 
of the fact that she was to meet his 
eyes, she smiled at him, such a smile as 
a woman might vouchsafe a child who 
had annoyed her. In it there was no 
friendliness, no reproach, nothing but 
ineffable weariness with everything 
about her. 

“T know what you thought, and you 
were not so far wrong. I suppose,” she 
said, “that you and your friends pity me 
for what I have done, for what you 
think, and perhaps for what I am going 
to do. I did desert my country, my 
home, and the one or two friends I had 
in America. But, after all, what had 
that country done for me? I don’t say 
that in the spirit that the anarchist says 
that his country owes him a living. I 
was a very humble product, with some 
money which the governor had taken 
out of the country by hard, honest 
work. But through that money and the 
chances it gave me I believed I was, 
and I believe now I was, better than 
the people about me. I saw it and you 
saw it when you first knew me. That 
is, you made me believe you did, and 
you strengthened me in my one idea, in 
my one hope, to get away from my own 
little town, away from the people whom 
at eighteen I disliked and looked down 
on. And then you went away, back to 
the life you had told me of, and made 
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me believe I was worthy of. You re- 
member I went to New York and spent 
some time with some of my mother’s 
people, and I read about the smart peo- 
ple just as I used to read about them 
in my own town. I ate in the same 
restaurant with them, and I sat in the 
theatre next to them. I knew their liv- 
eries and their jewels. I knew which 
men would visit certain women in their 
boxes at the opera, but I did not know 
them. I might have known some of the 
men, but that was not the way to begin. 
What I needed was a helping hand, a 
backer, but I knew that it must be a 
woman. I knew that the girl who en- 
ters society through a man lays herself 
open to anything other women wish to 
say of her—what they choose to say is 
only a question of degree—it is always 
something ill.” Caton was about to 
speak, but Miss Kimball stopped him. 
“Oh, I know,” she said, “you would 
have done the best you could, but it was 
different then.” 


VI. 

The girl stopped for a moment as if 
she had not quite decided whether she 
should go on or not. 

“And then?” said Caton. 

“And — then she answered. 
“Well, I found out what a good many 
women have learned before and since 
in America, that it is not very much of 
a democracy, that we are not all equal, 
and that money does not level all ranks. 
I had set for myself a certain goal, a 
very poor one I know now, but I was 
younger then And I failed. I 
failed even in my friendship for you, 
the one real friend I thought I had. 
You remember the last time you came 
to see me in Claytonsville before my 
mother died? I wrote for you to come. 
It was a silly thing todo. It was worse 
than that, it was vulgar—common. I 
even put on a dress I knew you liked, 
and we both sat in front of the fire with 
our feet on the fender, and you smoked. 
and we both were conscious and we 
both were thinking of the same thing. 
I remember once you looked about the 
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room which reeked of all the vulgarity 
and new wealth of that awful house, and 
you thought that because I was con- 
scious that night and unable to talk to 
you that I was, after all, a dull person, 
and if an hour with me in front of a 
bright fire bored you, how fortunate it 
was that you had not altogether com- 
mitted yourself. I was pretending to 
be looking in the fire, but 1 saw you 
and knew all that you were thinking, 
and out of pure shame I felt the blood 
rush into my face, and then I said I 
had a headache and that you must go. 
I went to the window and saw you run 
down the steps and walk away into the 
night, breathing freer, and so happy and 
content to be alone. 

“After you had gone I opened the 
window and sat there for a long time, 
because I seemed to need the fresh air. 
I did not cry, I never can when I wish 
to. I went to the piano and played 
some songs you had brought me, and 
afterward when my mother came for 
me to go to bed I played for her. They 
were funny songs which she could not 
understand. And then we laughed and 
talked together, and I .believe we even 
cried over some things, because we al- 
ways did when we were very happy or 
had had a row and she had forgiven 
me, and I wanted her to forgive me 
that night because we were so much 
alone, and I thought we were to be so 
much to each other afterward.” 

Miss Kimball stopped and looked 
about the table, while Caton took up a 
glass of wine and unconsciously sipped 
it waiting for her to continue. On all 
sides of them there were men and 
women laughing and whispering, and 
as heedless of the two as if they had 
been dining alone. 

“T hope I don’t bore you,” said the 
girl, “but I should like to tell you the 
rest now that I have begun. You know 
we came abroad. We began the cam- 
paign in London. That is to say, we 
tried to make a beginning, but it was 
harder than I imagined. We took 
apartments and I got to know who peo- 
ple were by sight, but they were as far 
above my reach as the people at home. 
I knew the way to get at them, without 


letters as I was, was to pay my way 
through some broken-down woman of 
position, or to do something eccentric 
and make myself talked about. Girls 
with less money and looks than I had 
done it before and succeeded, but I sup- 
pose they were cleverer than I. So I 
tried the other way. I didn’t exactly 
pay the woman—she needed help and I 
helped her. I bought a lot of clothes 
and she had me asked to a dance and a 
garden party and some other things, but 
I saw it was all a fraud. They were 
all of her sort. Unfortunately I knew 
who the right people were. I got to 
hate the woman, poor soul, and her de- 
cayed gentility and her tawdry clothes 
and her miserable friends who shared 
her profits, I suppose. That summer 
we went to Homburg and afterward to 
Dinard and then to -Paris. Paris was 
easy enough, titles were as common as 
the leaves in the Bois. I was known 
there. I went to dances and other peo- 
ple’s boxes at the opera, and men came 
and talked to me and even asked me to 
marry them, title and all. I forgot what 
it was to be lonely. I knew for the 
first time what it was to be an indi- 
vidual, to know that men were discuss- 
ing me in clubs. I knew that I was 


called a friend of princes, and that my - 


dot had grown in their miserable scan- 
dal to twenty times its real size, and I 
was pleased at it all. And through it 
I dragged poor, dear old dad whom 
they suffered with bare civility. But I 
didn’t stop to think or care. I thought 
I was living in a fine world, a little 
world of which I was the queen and the 
men all my courtiers. And then one 
night late in the spring I went out to 
spend Sunday at a country house just 
outside of Paris. They were mostly 
Americans—I mean the kind of Ameri- 
cans who live in Paris—and a _ few 
Frenchmen without their wives. It was 
a very gay party, and the dinner lasted 
late into the night, and then there was a 
supper, and—you know, you can im- 
agine the crowd. It was morning when 
the women went to their rooms. I don’t 
know that it was much worse than the 
rest of the year there. But when I went 
back to Paris I took father and we 
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went into the country by ourselves, 
away from it all. For two weeks I read 
and played with a lot of nice little 
French children, and breathed the fresh 
air and forgot—forgot that I was a 
friend of princes. 

“But in two weeks the fever came on 
again; I was restless, and so we were 
off again. But it was all the same af- 
ter that. I was afraid of Paris, I don’t 
know now exactly why, so we tried 
Dresden and Gibraltar and Cairo and 
then back to Vienna, and wherever I 
went I was known, and men who didn’t 
know how close we were living to our 
income were very civil to me, and other 
women of my class hated me. We were 
all adventuresses ; some of us were good 
and some of us were bad, but our object 
was the same—adventure. We were all 
trying to outdo each other, to kill time 
until—until Heaven knows what! Not 
much of a life, is it, for a girl, you 
think ?” 

Caton did not answer, but looked ab- 
sently across the table through the 
masses of flowers and at the man and 
girl beyond. 

“It’s all a question of the beginning,” 
the girl went on, doggedly. “I see 
women come here with one letter of the 
right sort and in a week they are at 
home in houses I have worked and 
schemed to get into for months. And 
you men, you can do as you choose. 
You are independent. If they refuse 
to have you where you wish to go and 
where you belong, you go to the clubs 
and the cafés, and to women who are 
worse and brighter than we are. You 
have no pack of women at your heels 
ready to seize at your every mistake and 
tear to shreds the little reputation you 
have left. All they want is a glance at 
your dress to carry the model to their 
own cheap dressmaker, and to drag you 
back into their own miserable class. 
But we can’t go to cafés, we have no 
clubs. It is all a question of ‘will we 
be asked?’ and ‘who is to be there?’ 
with us. Our lives hang on the morn- 
ing mail and the cards in the rack out- 
side there in the hall. No, it isn’t a 
pretty life, but it gives one a certain in- 
terest from day to day, and it’s very 
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hard to acknowledge defeat even in so 
poor a game as this. I’ve tried to give 
it up, but I can’t. J can’t. Don’t you 
understand ?” 

A waiter brushed against the girl’s 
chair, and it seemed to bring her back 
to a consciousness of where she was and 
the people about her. 

“T didn’t mean to say all that I have, 
but I haven’t spoken of it to any one 
before, and I have thought of it so 
much. Forgive me!” she said. 

“It’s hardly for you to ask forgive- 
ness.” 

The girl looked up at him with an ef- 
fort, for the tears were trying to force 
themselves into her eyes. Her high 
spirit had gone out in the telling of her 
own life abroad, and the ill use she had 
made of it. And then, as if by mutual 
consent, she and Caton turned from 
each other and talked to the people who 
sat on either side of them. The man 
who tried to entertain Miss Kimball 
said afterward that it was a pity she was 
so beautiful, because she had neglected 
to cultivate the art of conversation, and 
the girl on Caton’s left heaved a dis- 
tinct sigh of relief when the dinner 
came to an end and she could go back 
to the young Italian officer who had 
been so charming during the first part 
of the dinner. Mrs. Stibbert’s guests 
were all going on to a dance at the 
French Ambassador’s, but Miss Kimball 
complained of a headache and begged 
off from going to her hostess who was 
to have been her chaperon. 

“But you are not going to desert us?” 
she said to Caton, who was standing 
by Miss Kimball, “all the girls say you 
Boston so beautifully.” 

“Thank you,” he said, “I am going 
to follow you over. Miss Kimball has 
promised to let me take her to her 
apartment.” 

Miss Kimball had made no such 
promise, but there was nothing to be 
said, and so they walked up the hotel 
stairs and down the long, deserted cor- 
ridors together. 

“Why did you do that?” she said. 

“Because,” said Caton, “before I sail 
for America I have something to tell 
you. , 
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“Is it so important,” she answered, 
“that you must tell me to-night?” 

“It is very important, that is, to me,” 
he said, “because it is all about myself, 
and besides, you know, I am off to- 
morrow for Paris. I think I shall sail 
from Havre.” 

They had reached the door of Miss 
Kimball’s drawing-room, and without 
saying more they went in. 

The room looked very bright, and 
quite unlike the usual hotel drawing- 
room. A fire burned cheerily in the 
open hearth, and its warmth seemed to 
give an air of home and coziness to the 
place. There were some good pictures 
and old tapestries of Miss Kimball’s on 
the walls, and pieces of silk and Venetian 
embroidery were thrown over the furni- 
ture. There was a large divan in one 
corner, and near it a table with some 
books on it and a great number of 
photographs of royalties and a few of 
Miss Kimball’s friends whom she had 
met abroad. The most conspicuous was 
one of the Count Bardini with whom 
Caton had seen Miss Kimball that after- 
noon. It was ina large velvet frame sur- 
mounted by a gilt coronet. It was 
almost the first thing Caton noticed 
when he came into the room. He 
picked it up and looked at the photo- 
graph curiously and Bardini’s expres- 
sions of admiration written across the 
corner in French. 

The girl threw off her wraps and 
found a place on the low divan under 
the soft red light of a lamp standing at 
her side. Caton drew a chair in front 
of her and sat with his elbows resting 
easily on his knees. 

“You promised to tell me about your- 
self,” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but it is a lit- 
tle difficult to know just how to begin.” 

“T hope, in any case,” she answered, 
“it is nothing more of your diplomatic 
mission.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, “‘it is. 
Alice, like you, I am unwilling to give up 
a game once begun. I do not want to 
go back with tales of how I might have 
succeeded if it had not been for circum- 
stances over which I had no control, as 
most rescuers do. I want to go back 
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with success crowning my efforts. I 
want to go back with you. I want to 
have made just one success in my life, 
the only real success a man can have in 
this world—to marry the woman he 
loves. I have been like the man who 
goes into a maze, and after working 
and striving for a long time comes 
out again to find that he is at the 
same place from which he started. That 
is, I should like to think I was. There 
was happiness within my reach, you 
have told me to-night, three years since, 
but I threw my chance away then for 
three years of idleness and of seeking 
after new gods. I have wandered in the 
maze for all this time, and at last I have 
come into the open again. I want to 
feel that the barriers are gone and the 
ground is hard and firm under me, and 
that the sun is shining for me again 
and all the troubles of the last few years 
dropped from me. I want to feel that 
I have found at last a reason for my 
being, and an object to make my life 
worth the living—for myself, and I 
hope, for others.” 

Caton moved nearer the girl and tried 
to take one of her hands in both of 
his. 

“Tt is for you to say,” he went on, 
“whether my life is to be a very happy 
and a very useful one, or whether I am 
to go back into the maze and end my 
life wandering through its narrow 
lanes. Alice, I want you to go back 
with me to our own country, and to my 
own friends who will love you as I 
do.” 

The girl had been leaning back against 
the wall, her head resting on the pillows 
of the divan. As Caton finished, she 
straightened herself and looked up at 
him as if she were not quite sure of his 
earnestness. She turned her eyes from 
him to the table, which stood at her side, 
and the photograph of Bardini. Caton 
followed her eves with his, and saw 
her glance fall for a moment on the 
picture. For a time there was silence, 
and then he reached over to the table 
and took up the frame in both his 
hands. For a moment he looked at it 
and smiled grimly. Then he took the 
gilded coronet that surmounted the 
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frame between his thumb and finger, 
and breaking it off dropped it at his 
feet. 

“Now,” he said, “look at the picture 
as it is.” 

He spoke quietly and very earnestly, 
looking the girl full in the eyes. Miss 
Kimball closed her lips tightly together 
and the look in her eyes for a moment 
seemed as if she were about to show 
him the real anger she felt. 

“Not at me,” said Caton. “I said the 
picture—the picture of the man. A 
photograph doesn’t lie. Look, I ask 
you, at the narrow, padded shoulders, 
look at the little eyes stuck close to- 
gether, look at the weak, effeminate 
mouth. Look at his eyes, I say; why, 
he doesn’t even dare to look at you in a 
photograph.” Caton tossed the picture 
on the divan and arose from his chair. 

“Oh, Alice,” he said, “if you only 
would understand how I love you. For- 
give me, but I couldn’t help it.” He 
moved toward her with his arms 
stretched before him, but there was that 
in the girl’s look that made him stop 
suddenly. His arms dropped weakly 
to his side. He knew that he had lost 
control of himself and demeaned him- 
self perhaps forever in the eyes of the 
girl who had been and had become again 
so very much-to him. 

“Good-night,” he said, “won’t you 
forgive me?” and took a step toward 
her, holding out his hand. 

But Miss Kimball did not notice him. 
Caton moved toward the door, and as 
he did so it opened and Kimball came 
in. To the young man, even in his de- 
pressed state of mind, there was some- 
thing almost pathetic in the small, thin 
figure, his hands clasped behind his 
back and a cigar clutched tightly be- 
tween his teeth. He seemed so very 
lonely. 
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“T want to say good-by, Mr. Kimball. 
I’m going to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow?” Kimball repeated. 
“That’s a very short stay, Mr. Caton. 
I’m sorry. We'll miss you.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and 
Kimball gazed for some moments re- 
flectively on the ash of his cigar. 

“T’m very sorry, sir. I’m very sorry. 
I had hoped that you and I were go- 
ing to have some long talks here to- 
gether, about things in America. God 
bless it.” For a few moments he re- 
turned his gaze to the cigar ash. “I 
suppose this country is all right for 
young people, but I guess I began too 
late.” 

“Tt has its advantages,’ Caton sug- 
gested. 

“Of course. They seem hospitable 
enough in their way, and do the very 
best they can for us, but I feel a cer- 
tain lack of friendliness. We may try 
and try as hard as we like, Mr. Caton, 
and spend the fortunes we make in 
America, but old or young, married or 
single, we are outsiders, and outsiders 
we will remain. Good-night, Mr. Ca- 
ton, and a pleasant voyage to you to a 
pleasant country.” 

As Caton took the outstretched hand 
of the old man Miss Kimball walked to 
her father’s side and put her arm about 
him. 

“Would you like very much to go 
back to America, dad?” she said. The 
old man looked up at her and smiled. 

“Just before you came in Mr. Caton 
was talking about having gotten him- 
self into a maze, but I believe we are all 
in pretty deep, and it seems to me that 
home and America is the only way out 
of it all. Run along to bed now, dad, 
and dream of home. Mr. Caton, I mean 
Harry, and I have a lot of things to talk 
about. Kiss me good-night, dad.” 





PLUG 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


AS you haven't asked me for advice, I'll give it to you now; 


Plug! 

No matter who or what you are, or where you are, the how 
Is plug. 

You may take your dictionary unabridged and con it 


through, 
You may swallow the Britannica and all its retinue, 
But here I lay it f. o. b—the only word for you 
Is plug. 


Are you in the big procession, but away behind the band? 
Plug! 
On the cobble, or asphaltum, in the mud or in the sand, 
Plug ! 
You will hear the story frequently of how a clever man 
Cut clean across the country, so that now he’s in the van; 
You may think that you will do it, but I don’t believe you 
can, 
So plug! 


Are you singing in the chorus? Do you want to be a 
star? 
Plug! 
You may think that you’re a genius, but I don't believe 
you are, 
So plug! 
O, you'll hear of this or that one who was born without 
a name, 
Who slept eleven hours a day and dreamed the way to 
fame, 
Who simply couldn’t push it off, so rapidly it came! 
But plug. 


Are you living in the valley and you want to reach the 
height ? 


Plug! 
Where the hottest sun of day is and the coldest stars of 
night ? 
Plug! 


O, it may be you’re a fool, but if a fool you want to be, 

If you want to climb above the crowd so every one can see 

Just how a fool may look when he is at his apogee, 
Why plug! 
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Can you make a mile a minute? Do you want to make it 


two? 


Plug! 
Are you good and up against it? Well, the only thing to 


do 


Is plug. 
O, you'll find some marshy places, where the crust is 


pretty thin, 


And when you think you're gliding out, you’re only 


sliding in, 


But the only thing for you to do is think of this and grin, 
And plug. 


There’s many a word that’s prettier that hasn't half the 


cheer 


Of plug. 
It may not save you in a day, but try it for a year. 
Plug! 
And ta show you I am competent to tell you what is what, 
I assure you that I never yet have made a center shot, 
Which surely is an’'ample demonstration that I ought 


To plug. 


i 
A CLEAN SLATE 


By Bayard Veiller 


turing to address me. He has been 
with me for ten years and knows 
his place. ; 
“A young person, sir,” he said, finally. 
“Tell her I’m out,” I remarked, vir- 
tuously. I knew, of course, by the se- 
verity of my man’s demeanor that my 
visitor was a woman. 
“Said she knew better, sir,” replied 
James, hopelessly. 
“Tell her I’m engaged,” I suggested. 
“She must know that, sir,” he replied, 
“because it was in all the papers, sir.” 
My engagement, which is to end in 
a marriage ceremony within two weeks, 
is a source of unending gratification to 
James. 
“It’s no use, James, I will see him,” 


JPtsrin coughed discreetiy before ven- 





said a young voice from the doorway, 
and quite the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen stepped into the room. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I cried as I went 
to greet my visitor. 

“Won't you introduce me?” asked the 
young woman, with a laugh. 

“James,” I replied with a little bow, 
“let me make you known to your future 
mistress.” 

“Yes, sir, of course, sir, just as you 
say, sir,” said James. It was easy to 
see that he believed not a word of it. 

“That will do, James,” I went on, “I 
shan’t need you any longer.” 

“Very well, sir,” he replied, and 
walked mournfully and unconvinced 
out of the room. 

My visitor took off her hat and long 
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opera cloak and threw them on a divan. 
Then she sank into the chair I had just 
vacated. I saw that she held a bundle 
of letters, nay, several bundles of letters, 
each tied with a different colored ribbon 
in her hands. 

“Why have you come here?” I asked, 
not without some curiosity. 

“You are to be married very soon?” 
she asked, gently. 

I merely nodded. She knew it as 
well as I, indeed all the world knew it. 

“I have come to say good-by,” she 
said, finally. 

“But we shall see each other often,” 
I urged. 

“Yes,” she admitted; “but in a dif- 
ferent way. I felt that I had a right to 
this evening. So I came.” 

‘But your people, and—er—Mrs. 
Grundy?” I ventured. 

“The risk is mine,” 
visit can’t hurt you.” 

I was forced to acknowledge the 
truth of this. 

“To think that this is the end,” she 
went on plaintively, ‘‘the very end.” 

“One must marry some time,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes,” she assented, “still, you might 
have waited a little longer.” 

“Ah, if you could see her!” I ex- 
plained. 

Somehow this did not seem to disturb 
my visitor at all. 

“Ts she very lovely?” she asked, with 
interest. 

“Quite the loveliest girl in the world,” 
I said with a good deal of enthusiasm. 

“Ah!” was all the comment she made. 
Then, after a pause: “You expect to be 
happy, very happy ?” 

“T am sure I shall be the happiest man 
in the world.” 

“They all think that, at first,” she re- 
plied with a light laugh. “I suppose 
you know,” she went on, “that I, too, 
am about to be married?” I merely 
bowed. 

“So you see that this little talk was 
really necessary. It is right that one 
should say good-by to one’s old loves. 
Right and not so very unpleasant, 
either. 

“Now these letters,” she went on, un- 


she retorted, “my 
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tying a bundle and throwing its baby- 
blue ribbon into the fire. “Would you 
like them?” she asked suddenly, with 
an evident change of plan. 

“God forbid,” I rejoined, heartily. 
“T have not the slightest wish to see 
them. Silly lot of trash, I'll bet.” 

“They meant much to me once,” she 
retorted. “Well, I supposé they will 
have to go,” she went on, as she began 
to throw them, one by one, into the 
flame. 

“The day this came to me,” she said, 
musingly, ‘I had been unhappy all day. 
Something had gone wrong—lI can’t 
remember now what, but it was im- 
portant, and then—then this letter came 
and I was very happy.” That letter 
followed the others into the fire. 

“Why not throw ’em all in at once?” 
I suggested. 

“I must do it in my own way,” she 
replied, firmly. 

While she was at work on the next 
packet I went to my desk and returned 
with perhaps three photographs, two 
lace handkerchiefs, fifty letters and a 
few other trinkets. 

“Would you care to look at these?” 
I suggested. ‘‘They might amuse you 
now, and as I am to be married, well, 


they are better out of the way. Do you 
care for them?” 
“Certainly not,” she replied, with 


great firmness, but I could see she was 
half dead with curiosity. She may have 
felt that they were not all hers. 

“There was one night,” I was musing 
now, and the past was sweeping over 
the present. In my hand'I held a small 
blue satin slipper. 

“Why bother about details,” inter- 
rupted my visitor, ‘“‘why not burn the 
musty old thing?’ The slipper followed 
her letters into the flames. 

“The day I received this.” It was 
her turn to muse. She held a lock of 
blond hair between her fingers. My 
hair never could have been of that 
shade. 

“Be careful you don’t get any of that 
hair on my carpets,” I cautioned. 

“You haven’t a particle of sentiment,” 
she retorted, but she threw the curl into 

















the flames and it burned with a beastly 
smell. 

“It’s rather a pity to destroy these 
handkerchiefs,” I remarked as I looked 
once more at my mementoes. 

“You might give them to the cham- 
bermaid,” she suggested, briskly. They 
went at once into the flames. 

“This destruction of all the relics of 
the past. How odd it all seems,” she 
went on, as half a dozen other letters 
went into the blaze, “how little we 
thought six months ago that we should 
be sitting here in your rooms destroy- 
ing the only tangible evidences of our 
early loves.” 

“Is there any evidence of it that you 
cannot destroy?” the question was one 
I should not have asked. I knew that, 
but for the life of me I could not help 
asking it. 

“Certainly not,” she answered, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, “it is gone. 
Every trace of that early feeling is gone. 
You believe me, do you not?” 

“Yes,” I said, very gently, “I believe 
you absolutely. I have never known 
you to tell me anything but the truth.” 

“Thank you,” she rejoined, quietly. 

“You may care to know,” I said, 
“that I am equally certain that the past 
is dead.” 

“As we are both to be married so 
soon, it is better so,” she remarked, “and 
yet, after all, I doubt if either of us can 
quite wholly forget the past. The old 
loves may be dead, are dead perhaps, 
but there must always remain some 
faint memory of them. Isn’t that true?” 

“To a certain extent,” I was forced 
to admit. 

“Are you sorry?” was her next ques- 
tion. 

“Yes,” I said, bluntly, “I am. I am 
more sorry than I can ever tell, ever ex- 


plain. You know what my past has 
been. I have always been perfectly 
frank with you, but now that I am 


about to marry I feel a great regret that 
I cannot bring to the woman I am to 
marry a heart fresh and young and un- 
spoiled. It is her due and I would that 
I could give it to her.” 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” she rejoined, 
“if the girl really loves you she does 
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not care. The past must ever remain 
to her a sealed book. Her honor, if not 
your own, enforces this. Even if you 
were willing to tell her of the other 
women, which, of course, you would not 
be, her sense of fairness, of decency, 
would compel her to close her ears. 
Then, too, she does not care. It is your 
present and your future that are her 
concern. She'll want all of them, but 
before you knew her you were not the 
man you are to her, and so, to a certain 


extent, she is not interested. Do I 
make myself clear? Do you under- 
stand ?” 


“Perfectly,” I replied, ‘‘and I can’t 
tell you how glad I am to hear the 
words you have just spoken.” Together 
we threw the last of our love tokens into 
the fire. 

“That is the end.” We spoke the 
words together. Then for a few mo- 
ments neither said a word. Finally I 
looked up. There were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Why,” I cried, “you are weeping! 
Is it so hard?” 

“No,” she replied with a little sob, “it 
isn’t that. There is nothing in the past 
that I would give for what I have now, 
but—oh, you can’t understand, you are 
a man, how should you know all that a 
girl feels before her marriage?” 

“Tell me,” I suggested, “we are 
cleaning up our slate; tell me.” 

“Ah, if I could,” she replied, “if I 
only could. I want to tell some one, 
and there is no one, no one in all the 
world I can tell.” 

“Can’t you trust me?” I asked. 

“It isn’t that, my dear boy. It is just 
that my lips are sealed as well as yours. 
There are things in my past that even 
you do not know; that you can never 
know; that I can tell no one.” 

“Not even your husband?” I sug- 
gested. 

“My husband least of all,” she cried; 
“T will not let him tell me of many 
things, and for the same reason there 
are many things I must not tell him. 
You are to-night the epitome of my 
past. In you I see every man who has 
even interested me for a brief time, and 
in saying good-by to you I am saying 
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good-by to them and to all my girlhood 
as well. Now do you understand a 
little ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I understand you 
perfectly. For this occasion only I rep- 
resent the Other One, the one that might 
have been, and you are wondering, won- 
dering and fearing, too, lest the Other 
One might not have been the right one 
after all.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “that is it. I 
did not think a man would know. It 
gives me comfort that you do, for if 
you understand, then perhaps my hus- 
band will understand, too.” 

“T am sure that he will,” I said, re- 
assuringly. 

“And you,” she said, suddenly, “do 
you face the future without a fear?” 

I waited a minute and thought deeply. 
Was I without fear, after all? Was I 
so certain of the future? Had I the 
power to make her happiness complete, 
to fill to the uttermost this life which 
was so soon to be placed in my care? 
There was no thought of my own hap- 
piness in this, only of hers. 

“No,” I said finally, “I am not with- 
out fear. Man-like, I have not let my- 
self dwell much on what may come. In 
my own happiness I have for the time 
lost sight of hers.” 

“T would not worry overmuch,” she 
replied gently; “she will be happy with 
you. Tamsureofit. Iknowit. And 
now,” she went on, “it is good-by. This 
is the end. We shall meet again, of 
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course, but we shall be married.” She 
rose and walked slowly toward me. I 
stood looking at her, for she was very 
fair. 

“Good-by, my dear boy, good-by.” 
She held out her hand. 

“Good-by,” I said very quietly. 

Hand in hand we stood before the 
fireplace looking together at the ashes 
of the past. It was over; all the sweet 
tender memories were gone, all the past 
had been swept from us both and we 
stood together side by side ready to face 
the future. 

Suddenly she threw her arms about 
my neck and drew my head down to 
hers. 

“Oh, Billy,” she whispered tenderly, 
“T am so glad I let them all go, so glad, 
so very glad.” 

“Why, sweetheart!” I asked as I 
kissed her. 

“Because you are so much nicer than 
any of them, and Billy,’ she went on 
with the gayest laugh in the world, ‘‘it 
was a lot more sensible our sitting to- 
gether and burning up all the old letters 
and things than each doing it alone. I 
didn’t mind a bit as long as you were 
with me. It was awfully clever of you 
to think of it, but you mustn’t let 
mother know I came to your rooms 
alone, anyway not till we're, married. 
Now I must go,” and my fiancée, who 
had come to me for a joint holocaust of 
old love letters on the eve of our mar- 
riage, began to put on her hat. 


- 
L’ENVOI 


THOUGHT Love’s gracious pleasure 
Would bide with me alway— 
The sun would bring me treasure 
To gladden ev’ry day. 


But Life and Time bereft me 
Of each dear, golden gleam, 
And Love has only left me 
A shadow and a dream! 





CHARLOTTE BECKER. 














IN PERFUME LAND 


By Sidney Allan 


VEN in those days of excessive 
luxury, when a Solon found it 
necessary legally to restrict the 

sale of aromatic oils and ointments, per- 
fumes were not as extensively em- 
ployed, surely not in such variety, as 
to-day. 

The limited number of scents, at the 
command of the Athenian dandy, would 
bring a smile of derision to the lips of 
any modern lady of fashion. She would 
likely share his predilection for the odor 
of violets, but would find the essences of 
mint, thyme, and marjory a too monot- 
onous impingement on her more sus- 
ceptible nasal nerves. 

Like everything in this democratic 
age the use of perfumery has become 
more universal, and at the same time 
more prosaic. At least such is the con- 
tention of esthetes. In every drug 
store we can take our choice of twenty 
to thirty bouquets, a privilege, which 
would have put the dames of honor of 
Queen Elizabeth’s court in a_ great 
flurry, but which is now within the 
reach of every chambermaid. 

Romance and chivalry are on the de- 
cline, however, and men are no longer 
guilty of using on their own person the 
favorite perfume of the ladies they are 
wooing. We, less fond of intrigues and 
adventures than the fickle galants of 
Watteau’s time, would find it rather un- 
practical to put our rivals “on the 
scent.” “Cherchez la femme’ must 
have been a comparatively easy task to 
the secret police of Louis XV.; they 
were in the possession of a valuable 
clew, which even a Dupin or Sherlock 
Holmes might have envied. 

Turning the pages of Clio’s diary we 
read of ancient circus games, at which 


the whole amphitheatre was filled with 
the fumes of aromatic woods, while 
showers of cinnamon and myrrh rained 
from the terraces. Involuntarily we 
suppress a sigh of regret, recalling our 
olfactory sensations during our, last 
visit to the “big show,” which it would 
be gross flattery to call fragrant. 

And with what curious awe do we 
not scan the records of the Borgias and 
Medicis, who were supposed to have in- 
dulged in the peculiar habit of arranging 
dinner parties, at which poisonous flow- 
ers were served, killing every one who 
inhaled their deadly aroma. But our 
more enlightened age has revealed the 
fact that all this wickedness ascribed to 
the ancient régime, these grewsome 
stories of devil's smithies and glass 
masks, were nothing but a myth—sim- 
ply because chemistry to this very day 
has not been able to discover any such 
death-dealing substances. Ah, what 
fibs the poets and historians tell, and 
how delightful their falsehoods are, af- 
ter all! Who knows whether a future 
age will not view our perfuming the 
vestibules of theatres with the same as- 
tonishment we experience at the ex- 
travagance of a Sultan Saladin, who is 
said to have had the walls of his 
mosques washed with attar of roses. 

It is not true, as has been so often 
stated, that our sense of smell labors un- 
der a singular neglect. The various 
uses to which perfumery can be put 
have steadily increased; and I believe a 
certain lady of Boston Back-Bay fame 
has used at her receptions roses as 
lavishly as once a Heliogabalus, only 
with the difference that she did not use 
the American Beauties as wreaths on 
the brows of her guests, but simply to 
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decorate the walls of her palatial music 
room. 

We are fully aware that every ob- 
ject possesses enough vapor tension, 
to use a technical term, to emit a faint 
smell, that not only every article of 
food, every animal and plant, but also 
every human being, every house, every 
town has its peculiar smell, but in the 
rush of events the majority of these 
odors escape our mental recognition. 
We have outlived the primitive uses of 
smell, and can depend on other senses 
for such information as the animals 
still obtain from it. 

Yet we believe the psychologist when 
he tells us that our daily olfactory ex- 
periences influence our character and 
“shape our destinies.” If man had not 
appreciated the unconscious influences 
of smell he would never have separated 
the kitchen, laundry and bathroom from 
the remainder of the household, nor di- 
vided the other dwelling apartments 
into dining, bed, smoking-rooms, etc., 
reserving the most ideal atmosphere for 
the parlor. And why does a person feel 
more at home in his own house, or in 
his own room than anywhere else? Is 
it not largely due to the prevailing at- 
mosphere? And have we not all no- 
ticed, when visiting friends or staying 
in a hotel, that it will take a day or two 
before we have so far acclimatized our- 
selves to the new atmosphere to feel 
comfortable ? 

Who can tell how much the bracing 
sea breeze and the pungent smell of sea- 
weed at the shore has influenced the 
social traits of the inhabitants of the 
coast districts? Surely the brine must 
be a different molder of character than 
the fragrant flower fields of the Pro- 
vence, or the heavy odors of the trop- 
ical vegetation of India. Gustav Jae- 
ger, the foremost authority of smell, 
even goes farther. He asserts that the 
odor of each human being is analogous 
to his soul, and that the strange phe- 
nomena of attraction and _ repulsion, 
which play such havoc with the human 
heart, depend largely on individual ex- 
halations. We may dismiss these 
theories with an incredulous smile, and 
yet who can deny that the dog forms 
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his opinion of persons from their char- 
acteristic smells. Also the bees, accord- 
ing to Maeterlinck, differentiate be- 
tween friends and enemies solely by 
smell. And why do so many of us ob- 
ject to colored help? 

There may be, after all, some truth in 
it. I only wonder that no novelist has 
taken hold of the idea. It would be 
such a wonderful opportunity to have 
the hero whisper into the ears of his 
ladylove: “I smell your perfume-laden 
soul.” 

Yet there are decided drawbacks to 
such extreme olfactory acuteness. The 
discords which we inhale daily in our 
streets nowadays would simply become 
unendurable; we would more than ever 
be obliged to take the bad with the 
good. Sewer gas as well as sandal- 
wood, and Coney Island as well as triple 
essence of heliotrope would make deeper 
sensatory impressions. Would it be 
worth while to educate our noses in or- 
der to enter into the fullest esoteric en- 
joyment of olfactory sensations if 
thereby we become sensible of the 
myriad malodorous importations of our 
annual supply of immigrants? 

Let us rather enjoy what is within 
our reach. I have always claimed that 
sensations of smell, as long as they are 
pleasant, are more purely esthetical 
than any others. This may be disputed, 
but I believe that every New Eng- 
lander, who knows the twin flower; 
every Southerner, who has taken deep 
breaths of the evening air burdened 
with the fragrance of sweét olive; every 
lover of the hills, who knows the deep, 
damp smell of the mountain woods, in- 
definable as it is effable; every sailor, 
sea-hungry after a long stay inland, who 
recalls the salt breath of the ocean in 
his nostrils, will gladly indorse my ar- 
gument. Is there anything more pleas- 
urable than the balsamic odors of the 
evergreens, of a newly-plowed field, 
of linen spread on a lawn or a clover 
field in bloom? 

What would our hostesses do without 
florist shops and conservatories? Is 
there anything of a more refining influ- 
ence than the use of cut flowers, and 
must not the poetical effectiveness of 














fragrant flowers be attributed almost 
absolutely to the sense of smell? How 
unbearable would our daily routine be 
without aroma of coffee and cigars, of 
wines and aromatic drinks! One does 
not need to be an epicurean to know that 
the scent of roast meats and other rel- 
ishes is as agreeable, if not more so, as 
the function of taste itself. With- 
out this anticipator and stimulant of 
taste, our appetite and gustatory joys 
would sadly decline. 

And how grateful should we not feel 
toward Count Mauritius Frangipani—a 
name that is generally left out in the list 
of inventors—who discovered the pro- 
cess of combining alcohol with odorifer- 
ous substances, and thereby presented us 
with hundreds of aromatic flavors un- 
known to antiquity. All the endless 
combinations of tinctures for scenting 
the handkerchief, of toilet waters, den- 
trifices, cosmetics and the like, indis- 
pensable as they are pleasurable, we owe 
to this remarkable man. He should 
have a monument, but I fear there would 
be some opposition, as perfumes are 
held in bad odor by some persons. 

There is a certain minority of men 
as well as women who profess to dis- 
dain all use of perfumes, and yet these 
moralists have generally an unbounded 
admiration for natural flowers, though 
the former, for the most part, merely af- 
fects to bottle up the latter. Omar, who 
passed his days in a rose garden, was 
doing right, but the man who has no 
time to spare but tries to recall a rose 
garden by sprinkling his handkerchief 
with attar of roses is a weakling and 
presumably a degenerate. This is bad 
logic, indeed. Even Grant Allen’s ob- 
jection to perfumery, that artificial es- 
sences never yield the same pure and 
delicious fragrance as natural flowers 
and fruits, is no weighty one. True 
enough, there is sometimes a sickly 
tinge about their sweetness, but that is 
largely a fault of the fabrication. 

But far more deplorable is the inade- 
quate use of perfumes. In most of the 
big hotels, theatres-or shops the air is 
filled with a heavy, cloying odor that 
makes one feel as if it were impossible 
to draw a long, healthy breath. This is 
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largely due to the excessive use of per- 
fumes. It vitiates the air and makes 
the friends of the guilty wearer feel that 
distance lends enchantment. But then 
again one meets women about whom 
there lingers a faint, sweet perfume that 
seems especially suited to them. They 
shed a _ delicate, ethereal fragrance 
around themselves. They are the wise 
women who acknowledge the art of us- 
ing a good perfume, and never abuse its 
use. A woman’s temper, her good taste 
and good breeding can be as easily a» 
certained from the perfume she uses as 
from her handwriting. 

There are any amount of sweet, nat- 
ural perfumes that are always agreeable. 
To open a drawer in which lavender has 
been placed is to receive a delightful 
sensation. One imagines June land- 
scapes, patches of yellow sunlight and 
softly running water. It has the pure 
odor of “upland meadows and breeze.” 

Smell is the most emotional of all the 
senses of man. It rouses one’s memo- 
ries, suggests exotic visions and sends 
back one’s train of thought to the past 
more rapidly and vividly than any other 
medium. The feelings aroused by odors 
could be easily divided into two classes. 
Our mind associates either a vague idea 
or a pictorial vision with an odor, or is 
carried back to some experience of the 
past directly or indirectly connected 
with a sensation of smell. The latter, 
which one might term reminiscent im- 
pressions, are infinite in their variety and 
different with every person—they are 
absolutely a matter of individual taste, 
and can in no way be analyzed; and 
when a symbolist writer asserts that 
White Rose reminds him “of the death- 
song of young Siegfried, on the Rhine,” 
we must take it for granted that he 
really gives us the benefit of his indi- 
vidual interpretation. 

The other purely descriptive impres- 
sions lend themselves more readily to 
investigation. I found that certain per- 
fumes produce the same effect on nearly 
all persons. The odors of bergamot 
carry us to the orange and lemon groves 
of some Southern State or to the blue 
Mediterranean Sea. The delicate aroma 
of magnolia blossom will take us to the 
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magnolia swamps on the Mississippi 


River. Cedar wood has the moldy 
smell peculiar to houses which have re- 
mained uninhabited for years. Patchouli 
reminds us of Indian shawls. Turpen- 
tine-like smells recall to everybody the 
healthy atmosphere of a pine forest, and 
Rosemary conjures up in every mind 
acquainted with New England scenery 
an old homestead with its flower beds 
before the front porch. 

To dabble in perfumes, to make com- 
parative studies by occasional sniffs at 
the various bouquets in one’s possession, 
to analyze the compounds as to their 
original ingredients, and to try one’s 
hand at blending different tinctures to- 
gether, after some recipe or a fancy of 
one’s own, is really a delightful pastime. 
And the lady, who is fond of a variety 
of perfumes, could easily follow in the 
footsteps of the Duke des Esseintes, the 
hero of Huysmans’ novel ‘‘A Rebours” 
(for whom our recent visitor, the Comte 
de Montesquiou, served as model), and 
assuage her hours of boredom, which 
are apt to creep into everybody’s life, 
by playing olfactory tunes to herself. 

A poetical idea, analagous to a “mu- 
sical thought,” can be easily carried out 
by successive sniffs at one’s store of per- 
fumes. I have made various experi- 
ments with the help of atomizers and 
steam evaporizers, such as are used for 
medicinal inhaling, in a circle of sympa- 
thetic friends. My most successful one 
was a succession of juniper, civet, violet, 
essence of strawberry, new-mown-hay 
and crab-apple. The first perfume of 
the series readily suggested a stroll in 
the woods, civet introduced the female 
element always so essential to western 
zesthetics, some “soncy maid” which one 
encountered in the copses. Strolling 
side by side, they search for violets and 
the first strawberries beneath the bram- 
bles, to return at last to the open fields 
and to wander homeward along the ap- 
ple orchards in full bloom. 

More than twenty years ago one of 
our great humorists had given a whim- 
sical account of an imaginary instru- 
ment for yielding zsthetic combinations 
of odors, by means of stoppers opened 
and shut in a certain order, so as to give 
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rise to harmonies and contrasts, the per- 
fumes being made to succeed one an- 
other rapidly by means of a current of 
air, over which the nose of the amateur 
was held. 

Various attempts at creating a new 
public entertainment, in which the dis- 
semination of perfumes would prove the 
principal factor, have since then been 
made. None of them was successful 
not even the Paris one, on which occa- 
sion Paul Fort gave a very elaborate af- 
fair, a combination of music, recitation, 
color effects and perfumes. Their fail- 
ure was largely due to the lack of an ap- 
paratus, capable of driving odors forci- 
bly enough into the audience and of pro- 
ducing precise impressions even at long 
distances. But although I succeeded in 
inventing an apparatus, capable of per- 
fuming even the largest auditorium in 
a minute’s time, I have not yet been able 
to find for my much-talked-of Perfume 
Concert the right audience, or what is 
perhaps more probable, the right me- 
dium to assure a popular success. My 
friends were very enthusiastic, as 
friends are apt to be, about my plan of 
wafting my audience by successive puffs 
of perfume from country to country 
until at last, amid a delicious burst of 
odors of mats and tea chests, of cherry 
blossoms and saki, the shores of Japan 
were scented. They predicted a time 
when it would be an everyday occur- 
rence to see men and women brought 
home, prostrated, by two attendant am- 
bulance men, with clothespin — safe- 
guards on the bridges of their cultured 
noses. The poor victims were supposed 
to have come from one of my Perfume 
Concerts, and with their heads out of 
the L window had got a whiff of Pell 
Street. 

But the day when the critics of music 
and the drama will be forced to revise 
their vocabularies, so as to speak of “a 
large senscience” being present “in the 
olfactorium last evening at the first pro- 
duction in any atmosphere of some new 
smell,” has not yet arrived. 

I have merely tried my novelty on the 
dog, and the dog, true to his nature, 
barked rather unpleasantly—at least at 
the start. No wonder. 














OL’ TOM TULK 


By Norman Duncan 


T takes the waste places of the earth 
to fashion queer characters—sedu- 
lously to foster all those tendencies 

which make for eccentricity in thought 
and conduct, and, in the end, to turn out 
the finished product of old fellows with 
twists and cranks and poor delusions, of 
old fellows with bees in their bonnets, 
of half-mad fellows with a disquieting 
flare in their eyes, of old fellows with 
fantastic ambitions and gushing springs 
of enthusiasm: of which latter class, it 
may be said, was the Newfoundlander 
who builded a stable for whales, pro- 
posing, when he had caught and trained 
his whales, to keep them for hire as tug- 
hoats in calms and adverse winds. 

It is as though hearts, like the lean 


soil, here run all to weeds if left 
untended—to ugly, sapping, futile 
growths. But it must be written that 


human nature sometimes flowers glori- 
ously in the waste; and its splendid 
color and perfume may be likened, 
rather, to those richer beauties of the 
heart than of the mind. 

Or Tom Tulk, o’ Twillingate, let the 
gentle reader understand, was no fine 
flower in a wilderness of unsightly 
vegetation; he was a rare bad weed, 
and all the folk of the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland knew him for the thing 
he was. But he pursued the ways of his 
choosing so merrily and so picturesquely 
and with such hearty bravado that he 
left no enemies save the hardest of his 
creditors, and to this day lives in the 
traditions of all that coast. 

In fine, Ol’ Tom Tulk was, and is to 
this present, some seven years after hav- 
ing been summarily taken off to his de- 
serts, a household word—the horror of 
the righteous and the despair of the 


forecastle wit; and that is fame enough 
for any modest man. Not to have known 
Ol’ Tom is but a misfortune; never to 
have seen him implies a suspicious lack 
of interest in the affairs of men; never 
to have heard of him exposes a deplor- 
able ignorance which all the skippers of 
Green Bay take joy in enlightening. 

“Is you never heered tell o’ Ol’ Tom 
Tulk, b’y ?” they exclaim. “Is you never 
heered tell of un, zur? Come! Leave us 
goa t’ the cabin. Sure, ’tis a good wan. 
I'll tell you how ‘twas Ol’ Tom 
Tulk i 

“But, skipper, the schooner 

“°Tis all right, zur. Bill! Bill, b’y! 
Here, b’y. Take the wheel an’ keep her 
steady. Come, zur! Leave us have a nip 
o’ somethin’ hot, an’ [’ll tell you how 
‘twas Ol Tom Tulk ws 

Ah, Tom Tulk! They yarn of him 
yet in all the schooners of the northeast 
outports—of his ugliness, of his queer 
craft and crazy inventions, of his mad 
ways, of his cunning and cruelty and 
general rascality. When the fog lies 
thick and low over the coast and the 
fore-and-afters tug at their anchors— 
when the galley fire is going and the 
pipes of the unsaved are alight and the 
waves slap the bows—when the bottle is 
out from its hiding place for the largest 
“wee nip” the consciences of pious peo- 
ple allow; when this, the yarning hour, 
comes, they tell queer tales of Ol’ Tom 
Tulk. 

It may be that when the fourth gen- 
eration after this time talks of Tom, all 
that he did will have been forgotten, 
but supplanted by the inventions of 
those imaginative souls who let a good 
story lose none of its rich quality in 
passing. At any rate, he was repulsive 
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enough to inspire the most fantastic 
tales—gigantic, hideously deformed, 
with a face which a cancerous growth 
had ravaged without pity; ill clothed, 
unkempt, unpleasantly familiar with 
friends and foes alike. Moreover, where 
he set his foot there he left the imprint 
in pain or loss—but so cunningly that all 
the world laughed save the sufferer; 
and even he was soon disposed to tell 
the story at tiresome length. 


The manner of Ol’ Tom Tulk’s ad- 
vent at Twillingate was characteristic- 
ally extraordinary. It was just such an 
achievement in ingenuity and bravado 
as Tom Tulk delighted in. It is easy 
to fancy the sardonic glee with which 
for many days he contemplated the un- 
welcome surprise he had in pickle for 
the Twillingate folk. He came, bag, 
baggage and real estate, across the bay 
from Morton’s Harbor; nor did he so 
much as once miss his pork and duff, or 
turn a hair in the hazardous passage. 
All that he left behind was a rock, which 
nobody wanted, six counterfeit half dol- 
lars of execrable execution (which got 
his nearest neighbor in a peck of trou- 
ble, for they had been artfully deposited 
where they could be found), and a bad 
name, which abides there to this day. 
That is all. He departed without warn- 
ing and arrived without welcome. No- 
body knows why he moved, but it was 
doubtless because nobody expected him 
to—though, to be sure, he may have 
been influenced somewhat by an insatia- 
ble craving for the notoriety of doing 
a foolhardy and inexplicable deed. 

Tom Tulk said himself that he moved 
across the Bay because there were more 
folk in Twillingate, therefore more 
fools, therefore more profit to be won by 
the wise. But that was not the truth— 
it was not the truth simply because 
Tom Tulk said it. Ol’ Tom Tulk was 
never once known to disclose his mo- 
tives. It may be that, years before, some 
one told Tom Tulk that two men of 
Twillingate had said they hoped to the 
Lord that Twillingate would never have 
to harbor Tom Tulk; that would supply 
an adequate motive and provide a great 
store of anticipatory amusement, which 
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would account for the delay. It is a 
promising explanation,* and quite in 
keeping with Ol’ Tom’s regard for his 
fellowmen. 

“Tl show un!” Tom Tulk would say 
to himself, the chuckles rippling over 
his monstrous frame. “I'll l’arn un that 
Ol Tom Tulk lives: where he has a 
mind to.” 

However that may be,one morning he 
announced that he would that day move 
to Twillmgate. Early in that afternoon, 
with the help of his joyful neighbors, 
who were cute enough to suppress their 
exuberance for fear of diverting him 
from his purpose, he had his little cot- 
tage aboard a marvelous contrivance of 
sleds and rollers. Then he borrowed 
three horses, which, later, he sold at 
Twillingate, and set off on the ice, with 
a six-mile haul before him. It is not 
recorded that the Morton’s Harbor folk 
congregated on the Head to give 
thanks; but it is probable that they did; 
they seldom let the chance slip, and in 
this case the provocation was great, for 
it appeared that Ol’ Tom Tulk would 
never survive the passage. 

It was spring—in that season when 
the ice is rotten and the winds treacher- 
ously variable. Had the wind changed, 
had it so much as fairly veered, the bay 
ice would have been cracked and shat- 
tered and swept out to sea long before 
he could have fled to a place of safety; 
it would have been ground to bits by the 
mighty ground swell of the open, and 
Tom Tulk, horses, cottage and ll, 
would have been dropped througlt into 
an unfathomable depth of cold water; 
nor could he have escaped, though he 
had the punt ready to launch out of the 
parlor window, where he had found 
it could be most conveniently carried. 
But Ol Tom went cheerfully on at a 
snail’s pace, and seemed not to worry 
about the wind. Smoke rose in clouds 
from the chimney, the kettle was steam- 
ing on the stove, the wife sat in her 
rocking-chair at the kitchen window 
knitting drawers; all was ready for the 
entertainment of those fearless souls 
who might be chancing a dash across 
the ice to Exploits, Fortune Harbor or 
Burnt Bay. That day Tom Tulk had 
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pork and duff for dinner; that night 
he went to bed and slept the sleep of the 
unperturbed, two miles out from Twil- 
lingate; and at noon of the next day 
he crawled down the harbor—to the 
consternation of all the inhabitants. 

No sooner had Tom Tulk fixed his 
house to a rock, far removed from all 
other dwelling places, than he builded 
a new one. Then the people of Twil- 
lingate puzzled to make out why he had 
brought the cottage at all. They were 
not clever enough to perceive that it was 
just for the very fun of puzzling them. 
THe builded over and around the old 
place, completely inclosing it, chim- 
ney and all; after which he took the 
cottage piecemeal out of the front door 
and stored it in the back vard against a 
time when he might have further use 
for it. The new house was a fantas- 
tic monstrosity—an overgrown, out of 
joint, top-heavy barracks, overtopping 
everything else; with queer gables and 
wings and projecting windows, as I re- 
call it; the harbor’s visitors now in- 
variably mistake it for an abandoned 
cathedral or poorhouse. It had a tower 
which scandalized all the church steeples 
—a leaning tower, bent in the middle 
and rakishly tipped to the side at the 
top; it was as though, being tipsy, this 
tower had hard work to keep its balance 
while it leered from spire to spire. 

“T makes that there house big,” said 
Tom Tuik, “an’ I makes un high, zur, 
so’s all my creditors can see un first 
thing in the marnin’, wherever they is. 
*Twill comfort un, zur, t’ know that 
honest Tom Tulk haven’t moved away 
in the night.” 

In all probability he did build that 
tower with an eye to his creditors— 
not to comfort them, to be sure, but con- 
tinuously to remind them, season in 
znd season out, that Tom Tulk owed 
them money he never would pay. It 
was his little way to taunt his victims. 
lor example, once, when he was in the 
French Shore trade, he stole a sheep, 
feasted on the carcass and sent the bones 
back by the mail steamer with some 
complimentary reference to the tender- 
ness of the meat. 

It is not to be believed that he builded 
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his house to body forth his conception 
of beauty in the architecture of frame 
dwellings. It is rather to be assumed 
that he builded simply to shock and 
puzzle the folk of the place—to pique 
a curiosity which should never be grati- 
fied. But there may have been some 
shrewd purpose in his freak; there was 
a counterfeiting plant and an illicit still 
hidden away somewhere in that gaunt 
place, for bad coin and worse whiskey, 
the latter concocted out of juniper ber- 
ries after a recipe of Tom’s own, soon 
made their way out—but nobody ever 
found plant or still. 


When the good people of Twillingate 
first saw the sloop Tom Tulk made to 
go trading to the French Shore, they 
promised themselves quick riddance of 
the old ogre who had by this time swin- 
dled and teased them past the point 
where they could see the fun of it. But 
the Sea Devil never drowned anybody 
until Tom Tulk sold her to an unwary 
gentleman from Bonavist’ Bay. Then 
she waited but two days, seized the slim- 
mest excuse of a “flaw” of wind, cap- 
sized and went to the bottom with two 
of her crew. It was such an incident as 
warmed the heart of her builder. She 
was an extraordinary craft, they say— 
fifteen tons, sloop rigged, high and thin, 
with a cabin like a house, a heavy spar 
and a sacrilegious spread of canvas. It 
was in a gale of wind that she made her 
trial trip. She raced across the harbor, 
heeling to it until her combings were 
under—butting the lop, shipping seas, 
raising clouds of spray, but all the 
while scudding like a low cloud straight 
for the mail steamer at the wharf. 

“Saints presarve us!” cried a deck 
hand from Fortune Harbor. ‘Who's a- 
steerin’ of her?” 

Who, indeed? Tom Tulk was both 
skipper and crew. He was standing 
forward, with his back against the mast 
and his hands in his pockets. There was 
no one at the tiller. But the Sea Devil 
held true to her course and left a frothy 
wake behind her. Ol’ Tom, soaked by 
the spray, but all unconcerned, kept for- 
ward while she plunged nearer and 
nearer the quarter of the steamer. 
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“Ahoy, you—sheer off!” cried the 
captain. 

Tom held on without so much as 
winking a response. Disaster was im- 
minent—she was within ten seconds of 
it. The captain wrenched a life-pre- 
server from its fastenings to save Tom 
Tulk’s life. 

“Hard-a-lee, you fool!’ he shouted. 

“Hard-a-lee!”’ screamed the passen- 
gers. 

Ol’ Tom Tulk turned, looked aft as 
though about to command a man at the 
tiller where no man was. 

“Hard-a-lee, Devil!” he yelled. 

Instantly, mysteriously, the tiller was 
put hard down. The sloop rounded up, 
hung in the wind, flapped her sails, and 
shot off on the starboard tack like a 
frightened gull; and Ol’ Tom Tulk, 
looking back into the scared faces, 
laughed like a maniac as he shook the 
spray from his massive shoulders. The 
fame of this deed spread far and wide 
—even to the bleak coast of the Labra- 
dor ; it settled the conviction in the mind 
of many a man that Tom Tulk had 
dealings with the foul fiend, and was 
therefore no fit person for pious folk to 
consort with. Not until long afterward, 
when the northeast coast had grown sick 
of wondering, was it made known that 
Ol’ Tom Tulk had devised an arrange- 
ment of lines and blocks by means of 
which he could sail the Sea Devil from 
his trousers pockets. 


Here follows some brief account of 
the deeds of Tom Tulk—a mere selec- 
tion to show forth his character in its 
various aspects: 

First, he hitched a line to the hind leg 
of a widow’s cow one dark night at Red 
Harbor; then he set all sail and went 
roaring out to sea—the inspiration of 
his glee being the knowledge that the 
widow had but one cow, that the line 
was tough, and that the other end of it 
was made fast to the taffrail of the 
sloop. Second, his subtle lying made 
trouble between the new parson and his 
wife; and, in the end, this once pious 
and loving couple parted in bitterness, 
to the scandal of all the coast and the 





utter undoing of the head of the family. 
Third, when the Minister of Justice 
chanced to be ashore at Little Harbor 
waiting for the mail steamer to carry 
him south on urgent business, Tom 
Tulk persuaded him to go to bed, assur- 
ing him solemnly that if the steamer 
came in the night he, Tom Tulk, would 
knock on the door of the minister's 
room. 

“It is exceedingly important that I 
should be in St. John’s within three 
days,” said the minister. ‘Don’t fail to 
waken me.” 

“Trust me, zur,” said Tom Tulk, 
feelingly. ‘Trust Ol’ Tom Tulk, zur. 
Gov’ment business, zur—sure, I knows 
what that is.” 

So comfortable and convincing was 
this assurance that the Minister of Jus- 
tice slept soundly, even though he did 
have to be in St. John’s within three 
days, and there was no other south- 
bound steamer for a fortnight—slept 
when the mail boat blew her whistle, 
slept while she landed the mail, slept 
while she felt her way out of the harbor, 
slept until she had gone past recall. But 
Tom Tulk was not content with this; 
he made a great noise on the minister’s 
door at four o’clock in the morning, 
when, doubtless, the minister was sleep- 
ing his sweetest. 

“T’ve come t’ tell you, zur,” Tom Tulk 
shouted through the keyhole, “that 
you've missed the boaat. Sure, she’ve 
gone, zur.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” cried the minis- 
ter, “why didn’t you tell me to-morrow 
afternoon, and let me sleep?” 

Fourth, Tom Tulk picked the pocket 
of a constable who was taking him over- 
land to St. John’s, slipped the stolen 
watch into the pocket of the constable’s 
aid and neatly turned suspicion that way 
when the cat was out of the bag; 
whereupon there was a great fuss, and 
the constable’s aid, upon trial, narrowly 
escaped going to jail for theft. Fifth, 
if the gentle reader will permit me to 
relate it, Tom Tulk invited three un- 
wary friends to dinner—to a little din- 
ner to celebrate his escape from a coun- 
terfeiting charge, of which more may be 
written later. He set before them an in- 
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viting roast, of which he partook spar- 
ingly, if at all, and which he said was a 
bit of young kid, curiously flavored; 
afterward, however, he told them that it 
was the favorite dog of the gentleman 
on his right, which had troubled him a 
little for some days, and had disap- 
peared. Whether Tom Tulk told the 
truth or not—it is probable that he did 
not—the result was the same; it was 
melancholy in the extreme. 


It was Tom Tulk’s great joy in the 
game of life—which he ever played with 
the liveliest enthusiasm—to overreach 
and harass all other folk. It may be that 
in his boyhood his heart was a tender 
thing—that his deformity made him a 
butt and a byword, and that he suffered 
much; and it may be that, later, when 
men shrank from him in disgust wher- 
ever he turned his poor, disfigured face, 
he set out to give pain for pain, to give 
tears for tear. Who knows? Whether 
so or not, he hated all men; so he 
spent his life in hurting them and turn- 
ing them to his own advantage. 

“"Ware o’ Ol Tom Tulk,” was a 
proverb on that coast—a proverb which 
ali men knew and few regarded. 

He struck to give a lasting wound, 
did Tom; but he never flouted Fortune 
by neglecting the little opportunities she 
threw in his way. He found the potato 
famine suggestive in a mild way—that 
time when the Twillingate folk had 
eaten all their potatoes before Christmas 
and were hankering for another taste. 
Tom Tulk posted a notice in a conspic- 
uous place. 

“Potatoes for Sale Cheap at My 
House. T. Tulk., Come Early,” it ran; 
or something to that effect. 

It appeared to the people that there 
would be a_ sting somewhere; they 
thought it was concealed in the word 
“cheap,” knowing well that Tom Tulk 
was sly enough to keep a store of po- 
tatoes against a time when he could ex- 
tort a great price for them. But they 
wanted potatoes; and it is related that 
early on the following morning, every 
man being anxious to anticipate his 
neighbor, the road to Tom Tulk’s home 
was black with men trundling wheel- 
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barrows. Tom Tulk’s wife—who, I am 
inclined to think, died that winter—told 
them in turn that they had been hoaxed ; 
and Tom sat at an upper window, 
laughing to see them turn and go away. 
Let the gentle reader know that it was 
three miles to Tom Tulk’s house and 
three miles back again—in all, six miles 
of hilly, rocky road, in bitter weather. 


In all his dealings this old pirate was 
either preternaturally cute or unscrupu- 
lously dishonest. As an instance of the 
former I may tell the story of the cap- 
tain of an English bark who came into 
port for an anchor to replace one he 
had lost. He found Tom dawdling be- 
side one that promised very well. Tom 
was willing enough to sell it, and did 
sell it, taking advantage of the captain’s 
great need to the uttermost penny. 
When the bark was well out to sea, Tom 
began to negotiate for the anchor with 
George Dibbs, who owned it, and won- 
dered much what Tom wanted with it. 
In three days he had reduced Dibbs’ de- 
mand by $7, had completed the trans- 
action, and cleared, in all, $23 on the 
deal. 

This leads me to tell of how Tom 
took Constable Josiah Allison to the 
French Shore to collect his debts. The 
constable wondered at the time why he, 
of all men, should have been chosen, for 
he had many a time tried to catch Tom 
selling whiskey, as Tom knew, and had 
once almost succeeded; nevertheless, he 
conscientiously discharged his duty, and 
managed to make great friends with 
Tom, who was merry all the time. On 
that long trip he perceived that Tom 
sold a great quantity of paint in little 
tin cans—of green paint, red paint and 
white paint. Long afterward he learned 
that the green paint was brandy, the red 
paint whiskey and the white paint gin, 
all being the product of Tom’s own 
stills. 

Of course, they tried to catch Tom— 
tried, in particular, to catch him coun- 
terfeiting the Queen’s silver; but they 
had the most indifferent success. Upon 
one occasion two sly gentlemen from 
St. John’s persuaded him to undertake 
the counterfeiting of a certain amount 
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of money for a consideration of two 
sovereigns. Tom eager—invited 
them to his house in the night, set a 
great fire going, brought forth kettles 
and crucibles of curious form, melted 
lead with some mysterious metal, and, 
at last, told the sly fellows, whose eyes 
must have been glistening, that all was 
ready. 

“Where be the two sovereigns ?” 
Tom. 

They were passed over the table to 
him, and he slipped them into the depths 
of his pocket. 

“Now,” said he, ‘“’tis the molds I 
wants. Pass me the molds.” 

“Molds!” said one. “We 
molds. You have the molds.” 

“What!” cried Tom Tulk, bursting 
into fine indignation. “Does you tak: me 
for a counterfeiter ?” he demanded, and 
he put them out of the house before they 
could ask for their two sovereigns back ; 
and the next day he celebrated by giv- 
ing what is now known as the “dog din- 
ner.” 

But they did throw him into prison 
at St. John’s for debt; and there he 
languished for thirty days because he 
would not pay. He was indignant. Tom 
Tulk a jailbird! He was exceeding 
angry. On a Saturday he was dis- 
charged. He walked the streets without 
so much as nodding to a single acquaint- 
ance, as though broken—crushed by 
the shame to which he had been put. 
He bought an ill-fitting suit of black and 
a second-hand top hat. Sunday morn- 
ing dawned bright, as they say, and 
Ol Tom was up betimes. He donned 
the suit and set the old hat on his head 
at a defiant angle. Then he set out for 
the cathedral. They could not stop him; 
he pushed past the ushers and stalked 
heavily to the Governor’s pew, where he 
sat his hideous body down, all undis- 
mayed. When the Governor arrived 
with his wife and family, Tom joined 
them in the service. 

“Huh!” said Tom Tulk, that after- 
noon, throwing his chin up; “sure, a 
man who can goa t’ church with the 
Governor is good enough for any man.” 

He had vindicated himself. There- 
after no man could shame him. 
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Now, at last it came for Tom Tulk to 
die—for poor Ol’ Tom Tulk o’ Twil- 
lingate, to be taken from the devious 
paths to which his feet were used; to be 
hurried from all those places which 
were known to him, into that dark ex- 
panse which is impenetrable to the sight 
of men and fearful to their souls. Fear- 
ful, in very truth! But Tom lingered at 
the Great Gate and tossed back jaunty 
words—lingered as though to tease the 
folk who had gathered to watch him 
pass through into the shadows; and 
while he dallied thus aggravatingly at 
the threshold all the people passed the 
time in a sage, expectant sort of gos- 
sip; they wondered and wondered what 
would become of the vast store of gold 
and silver Tom Tulk had hoarded and 
hidden away, though, to be sure, it al- 
most went without saying that Jock 
McLeod, o’ Squid Cove, would get his 
claws on all there was. On every room* 
it was summarily decided that a treas- 
ure laid up by means so flagrantly in- 
iquitous would sink the soul of the man 
into whose possession it passed; more- 
over, that a man who toadied seven 
years for the temptation of accepting it 
had already placed his future welfare in 
grave danger. Only Jock, o’ Squid Cove, 
who slipped away from the bedside, one 
night, for a nip of rum, had the hardi- 
hood to dispute the conclusion; and he 
maintained, with some heat, and, as he 
said, without prejudice, that no legatee 
could be held responsible for the sins of 
a testator, to all of which Jock’s numer- 
ous creditors gave silent assent. 

“T tells you, skipper,” said Jock, giv- 
ing Skipper George Towne a meaning 
dig in the ribs as the two staggered up 
the road from the shebeen, “that ‘tis 
all comin’ t’ me. Sure, skipper,” he went 
on, his eyes shining green with greed, as 
Skipper George told me, “ ’tis every dol- 
lar comin’ t’ me. ‘I'll lef un all t’ you, 
b’y,, Tom Tulk says t’ me. Them’s the 
words—'T'll lef all I has t’ you, b’y, 
when I dies.’ Them’s the very words 
Tom Tulk used.” 

“An’ is there much, b’y?’ 
per George. 
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“Tis so much as ” Jock began; 
then, as though unable to express it, 
he left it for the imagination of Skip- 
per George to conceive. 

The next day Tom Tulk’s pneumonia 
made swift inroads upon his strength. 
Soon it was whispered abroad that he 
was sinking fast. In the evening it was 
said that he was dying. Jock, o’ Squid 
Cove, was alone with him in the tipsy 
tower where he lay; and Jock made no 
secret of what occurred there. It may 
be that the sun had painted the sky all 
red and gold; but whether the clouds 
were gray or luridly glowing Tom Tulk 
could see them darkening from his bed 
—could know that the night followed 
fast upon the heels of the dusk. 

“Tom Tulk, b’y,” said Jock, 0’ Squid 
Cove, “is you comfortable ?” 

“Sure, b’y,” said Tom Tulk, “T is.” 

“Ts there nothin’, Tom, I can do for 
you?” ) 

“Sure, noa, b’y.” 

Jock, 0’ Squid Cove, fluttered about 
the bed. No secret had been whispered 
in his ear—no secret ; and the night was 
coming fast. 

“Jock, b’y!” 

“Iss—here I is, Tom.” 

“°Tis wonderful—queer. 
cold—after the fever. 
dyin’ I must be.” 

“Iss, Tom Tulk—iss, b’y; vou is. Is 
there nothin’ I can do for you, Tom?” 

“Noa, b’y?” 

It may be that Tom Tulk smiled then ; 
it is hardly to be doubted that he per- 
ceived the drift of the solicitude, and 
smiled—even as glory followed glory 
swiftly from the sky. 
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“Nothin’?” said Jock, o’ Squid Cove. 
“Think, now.” 

Tom Tulk shook his head. He was 
lapsing into that unconsciousness which 
comes before death. 

“Noa pen an’ ink, now, Tom? ’Tis 
right handy. ’Twould be noa trouble at 
all t’ get it. Sure, it might comfort you 
t’ scratch a bit with a pen.” 

“Noa, b’y.” 

“Tom, oh, Tom! The money, b’y! 
Where’s the gold an’ silver you e 

Tom Tulk beckoned him close and 
whispered long in his ear. Then Jock, o’ 
Squid Cove, went out of the room. 
When he came back he brought with 
him a heavy sack—and it chinked and 
clinked when he set it down. It was 
almost dark, he had been gone so 
long. 

“Jock, b’y, you has been good t’ me 
these seven year—good t’ me; an’ ” 

The shadows were trooping in—fill- 
ing all the corners and crowding out 
over the floor. Jock, o’ Squid Cove, bent 
his head nearer. 

“°Tis all I has—b’y,” 
gasped. “ ’Tis—for you.” 

It may be that Tom Tulk winked at 
the pressing shadows—that the last light 
in his eyes was an unholy twinkle. 

“°Tis all—for you,’ he went on, 
fighting for the last moments of con- 
sciousness. “’Tis what—you’ve waited 
so long—for; an’ ‘tis all—I has. I 
woan’t—need un—any moare. I’m 
goin’ — hoame —t’ Heaven —an’—I 
woan’t e 

That was the end. It was Tom Tulk’s 
last stab at a human heart. The coins 
were counterfeit. 
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IMES are new in the world of 
books. The passing of the three- 
volume novel was like the fall of 

a literary plummet into the sea. The 
serial has lost its spell for us. We wait 
no longer for the next portion of our 
favorite author to be served like a table 
d’hote with weekly waits between the 
courses. The dear old Has Beens in the 
way of heroes and heroines with whom 
we always wept, without even the grace 
of a smile occasionally, now seem like 
burlesques to our wide-open eyes. 

The long descriptive pages that out- 
lined the posteresque landscapes that 
old-time novelists joyed in, strike our 
somewhat juvenile ideas as akin to the 
prospectus of some suburban real es- 
tate company. The peaches and cream 
complexions of their wasp-waisted 
beauties suggest the fulsome wording 
of a freckle paste advertisement. Even 
Ouida, that idol of the past, was pro- 
vincial it seems, and Bertie, Cecil and 
the rest of them were only bounders 
from the viewpoint of the present. 

In these new times there is a plague 
of books. Everybody writes a book. 
The society girl pens hers in negligée, 
behind boudoir curtains, and feels in it 
all the delights of a secret vice. The 
milkman and the janitor are doing 
novelettes, and authorship has become a 
sort of a game at which any one may 
try his hand. At the department shops 
you buy tape at one table, tomato catsup 
at the next, and the best sellers in the 
way of books are among the bargains 
on the next. 

In the big book shops there is a set- 
tled despair on the subject of a full 
stock. Not even the Flatiron Building 
could carry a perfect assortment, and 
all the factories are working overtime. 
There is no greater demand for any- 
thing purchasable than there is now for 
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books, unless it be for babies’ shoes. It 
is the book age, and it is as full of sur- 
prises as a Christmas pantomime. 

There are too many books, say the 
sages. But who knows? The book 
that to you and to me seems asinine, 
trivial and unmeaning may carry its 
message more surely to some other 
mind—or to some heart—for whatever 
the vast output means, and whatever it 
lacks, it rings with effort—feeble, mis- 
directed, unsuccessful in many cases, 
but nevertheless effort that adds its 
wave in the ocean of literature to the 
top of which something must rise— 
stray craft—white sails on a lonely sea. 

In all these books, unblighted by the 
unforgiven sin of imitation, there is 
something vital as life blood, yet mys- 
teriously psychic as soul speech; clear 
as the wordless tones of music; and 
while life throbs in a book, a song or the 
roll of a wave, they are part of us and 
such as we, and the split infinitive and 
the form are merest piffie. 


So we must enter this world of books 
as they do the mosques in Turkey, leav- 
ing our shoes at the door that we may 
tread softly, lightly, even, down the 
aisles among the pews where the wor- 
shippers are gathered. For these books, 
even the merest of them, are prostrate 
before a shrine upon which a great light 
burns. 

There are the devout, the merely curi- 
ous, the hypocritical and the frivolous 
among these books of the new times. 
There are the hammock books, that pass 
a drowsy hour among the cushions, 
from which even a caterpillar or a 
butterfly can take your attention suc- 
cessfully. These are the literary kit- 
tens, and if they do no more than chase 
their tails, they give you a mental frisk 
that is exhilarating. 









































There are the historic novels, poseurs 
every one of them, strutting like matinée 
idols in boots and velvet cloaks, slashing 
the air with rapiers of papier-maché, 
and shouting themselves hoarse, like a 
night watchman rapping his stick upon 
the curb to let you know that he is 
there. 

But how they delight us—children in 
dinner coats and shirtwaist bodices— 
when we read of the rattle of the mus- 
kets, the slap of the sword blades, the 
glitter of helmets, shields, lances and 
language that clanks louder than all, 
like chains falling on a stone floor. 


Through all the changes in books and 
their methods, but one thing has re- 
mained unchanged. The book review 
has refused to abate one jot of its im- 
portance. It is to the world of books 
what the absurd French fashion plate 
was for so long to the woman’s maga- 
zine—its mainstay, its strength, its very 
spinal marrow. 

300k reviews have been literary bores 
since the time of writing on rocks, and 
have grown rockier and heavier with 
the years. There have been legends 
that book reviewers not only omitted to 
read the books of which they wrote, 
but there are stories, truer if not so 
humorous, that people never read the 
reviews. One always pictured the book 
reviewer on a paper as the Real Thing, 
whatever else the-rest of the staff might 
be. Here was the brains, the brawn, the 
majesty, the might! 

A certain obese mentality has been 
the desideratum in this department of a 
magazine. Here we wished, at least, 
to come upon no Dooleyisms, no Ade 
perversions. A line-up of the book re- 
views of the last decade and more would 
present a ponderous showing of erudi- 
tion—pure and unadultered—and fre- 
quently unintelligible to the common 
person, and unattractive to the smart 
ones. 

But this is the age of the reduction 
cure. The airship era is here, and the 
advertising pages of our magazines have 
grown too bright to admit of such 
philandering. With the kodak girl 
smiling from one page, and the baked 
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bean chef from another, what have we 
to do with the deadly dull in book talk 
—the adipose in literature? 

AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE purposes to put 
forth a painless system of book re- 
viewing. We are not going to be fussy 
about it, or give you any of the sage, 
bewhiskered advice that you may find 
elsewhere. Never! 

We shall tell you of the best books, 
each month, as they seem to us. We 
shall tell you simply and truly. We 
hope that being bookish you are also 
simple and true. Some one has said 
that Truth is never simple. It was 
never said by a book reviewer. He 
would have written it out to a column 
and a half of impressive individualism 


—with his portrait, perhaps, as a 
heading. 
He He 
We are anti-vivisectionists on the 


subject of books as well as anti-bores. 
Before us lies one of the books that 
will not bore you, Mr. Lorimer’s “Let- 
ters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,” a book that smells of Boston, 
from Small, Maynard & Co. 

This is the most interesting father 
and son correspondence since thé “Let- 
ters of Lord Chesterfield,” and their 
modernity is emphasized by the differ- 
ences between them and the stately 
documents that dealt so much with the 
elegancies of manner and decorum 
which were so necessary in the days of 
wigs and ruffles. 

Gordon Graham, pork packer, of 
Chicago, writes to his son Pierrepont, 
known to his chums as “Piggy,” letters 
of wholesome common sense, with 
plenty of dry wit and rattling humor, 
as well as frequent digs at the haughty 
and important ways of the modern 
youth as opposed to the old-fashioned, 
sturdy principles that guided the men 
who are the millionaire merchants of 
to-day. 

The success of this volume was as- 
sured when the first installment of the 
letters was published in The Saturday 
Evening Post. As Gordon Graham 
would say, you read pork and feel pork 
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in every line of every letter. There is 
the weight, the lean and the fat, the elas- 
tic solidity of the article dealt in. 

The merchant doesn’t once slop over 
or verge from his porky way of sizing 
up a situation. Sentiment doesn't 
bother him even a little bit. He raises 
his son’s wages when he is pleased with 
his work, and derides him good- 
naturedly, but bitingly for his cub im- 
pudences. 

But the spirit of humanity glows 
through all these porky pages. And 
with humanity, humor and common 
sense you have a splendid trio. The 
little volume is unusual—a book for 
those who hate sham and pretense, and 
like what is solid, and sensible, and true, 
though it be less fair to look upon. 

College graduates of ’03 should read 
these letters to Piggy in their spare 
hours; between the times when they are 
planning to make the universe over on 
a new block. 





Fe te 


Josephine Dodge Daskam’s ‘*Middle- 
Aged Love Stories,” put out by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, with Miss Daskam 
looking impertinently out of the frontis- 
piece, also strikes a refreshingly orig- 
inal note, although her people are more 
stricken with a consciousness of their 
middle-agedness than we have ever 
known them to be. 

One of the most striking character- 
istics of the boy of forty-five and the 
young woman of forty is a determina- 
tion to forget it, which speaks in the 
lively neck scarf, the waistcoat pattern, 
the bow in the hair and the French heel. 

There are no more middle-aged ones, 
People never think much of youth until 
it is past. When they begin to think of 
it they put on their perkiest manner. 

But the Daskam men and women are 
so very different from the average that 
they are very interesting. We wish we 
knew the world they live in. It is a 
sane, sober, twilighty world where peo- 
ple stop to think of things and keep a 
rose blooming in their hearts until the 
end. 

They are a bit Mary Wilkinsy, and 
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not like our flip humans of the city, 
who are always in an emotional hustle 
and keep “Step Lively” before them 
even as they move down the aisle to the 
tune of Lohengrin. 


et 


Vance Thompson has always been 
insolently clever with his pen, and some- 
times at dinners. His “Spinners of 
Life,” by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
therefore surprises you as though a 
tiger smiled and came over and purred 
at you. 

He does not cease to sneer somewhat 
unpleasantly at human nature, and he 
makes his hero an admirably despicable 
sort of chap who is “fond of books, and 
dogs, and women.” He reads Voltaire, 
and, in accordance with what novelists 
call “an irresistible impulse,” but psy- 
chologists have another name for, he 
pushes a button in the wall with the 
idea that he may possibly kill an un- 
known man at the other side of the 
world who will leave him a fortune, 
an idea, which, as the author neatly 
states, is a trifle obscure. 

The psychology of the volume, mixed 
in as it is with modern New York life, 
is fascinating. Mysteries aren't all lo- 
cated in the East, and there are mind 
waves and things in flats if you are 
only keen enough to scent them. 

The scene which Mr. Thompson de- 
scribes in the Second Avenue café, when 
life suddenly shows itself to the weak- 
kneed hero in its posteresque gro- 
tesquerie, is very suggestive of a mind 
under a spell or a drug, and, like some 
of the Paris posters, seems inspired by 
the Frenchman’s dripped opaline tipple. 

This atmosphere that pervades the 
book, whether a pose or an unconscious 
expression, adds to the seductiveness of 
a good story told in a style that seems 
simple, but that is really subtly filled 
with experiences and belief in the world 
of dreams. 


te SH 


There is nothing dreamy in “Jour- 
neys End,” by Justus Miles Forman, 


























Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers. It 
is a study of our town life seen through 
a monocle. 

One of our most charming of young 


actresses is indicated in the heroine, 
and the book is dedicated to her, deli- 
cately, as only a poet press agent could 
do. , 

But the book is a much prettier com- 
pliment than the gift of a Kentucky 
thoroughbred or a French bull pup, 
both of which the most charming has 
had before from her admirers. 

The story is of New York, and the 
people are almost offensively well be- 
haved, all but one bad actor, a mild vil- 
lain who is rounded up in fine style in 
the presence of the audience. 

The most interesting pages of the 
book are those that describe the process 
that goes cn in a man’s mind when he 
is falling in love with another girl while 
he is pledged to a first love. 

This man, unlike most men, stops to 
reason the thing out and weigh the situa- 
tion in a manner that is really too noble 
for anything. 

But he’s a good sort, although he 
sells celebrities’ photographs in a 
Broadway shop for sixty shillings a 
week, and keeps a notebook under the 
counter in which he would “jot down 
impressions that occurred to him during 
the day,” which must have seemed a bit 
weird to his fellow-clerks. 

There is a boyish charm about the 
man of this tale that reminds us of 
Davis’ earlier heroes, they of the valets, 
cold baths and high ideals, but Forman’s 
women are shadowy creatures, not a bit 
like real girls; that is, they are the 
women that a boy fancies all women 
to be. 


He Ft 


A book for a real girl is “When Patty 
Went to College,” by Jean Webster, 
published by the Century Company. 
This is a jolly, naturally-told story of 
a faulty but lovable girl, whose clever- 
ness and sprightly conversational knack 
enable her to clear her path of some of 
the crumpled rose leaves of school life. 

In the course of her experiences, 
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Patty becomes correspondent for a Bos- 
ton paper, and sends a news item to her 
editor that calls forth this communica- 
tion: 

“The Observatory. 
“Miss Patty Wyatt: 

“Dear Miss Wyatt: I am informed that 
you are the correspondent for the Saturday 
Evening Post-Despatch and I take the liberty 
of calling your attention to a rather grave 
error which occurred in last week’s issue. 
You stated that the Lick Observatory is in 
Dublin, Ireland, while as a matter of general 
information, it is situated near San Fran- 
cisco, California. Prof. James MHarkner 
Wells is not an Irishman; he is an American. 
Though he has carried on some very impor- 
tant investigations, he is the discoverer of 
neither the rings of Saturn nor the Milky 
Way. Very truly yours, 

“Howarp D. PHELPs.” 


mF 


Mrs. Ward’s “Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter,” published by the Harpers, will be 
in the bosom of every home by the time 
of this writing. It was so stunningly 
advertised that children have cried for 
it from the nursery just as they have 
wept for Swellum’s Food and the Soap 
That Does Not Shrink Woollens. 

It is the Buster Brown of the books 
—entertaining to every one, familiar 
to all. Lady Rose’s daughter was a 
rather bad sort, but she won the sym- 
pathy of every one, and pulled wires in 
a cheaply diplomatic matter, with no 
result of any importance except sup- 
planting her employer in the confidence 
of that lady’s friends, and finally win- 
ning a house, rent free, and a husband 
to boot; two results that hardly justified 
the tremendous cleverness with which 
she was endowed. 

Before this, she took out dogs in the 
park for Lady Henry. The latter and 
the little duchess are the two most in- 
teresting types of Mrs. Ward’s book. 
The intriguante we are vastly familiar 
with, and she is always tiresome, going 
around in a circle like a great spider and 
never getting anything more worth 
while than flies. 

But what matters it what we think 
of the heroine? The book is the thing, 
and this red-covered book we need not 
tell you is selling like hot cakes; a deli- 
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cacy which we personally never pur- 
chase. 
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The important part that money and 
the pursuit of money makes in the life 
of the men and women of to-day is be- 
ing made the theme of endless novels. 
“Brewster’s Millions,” by Richard P. 
Graves, which Stone, of Chicago, pub- 
lishes, is a lively tale, telling of the dif- 
ficulty a man may have in spending one 
million in a year and having nothing to 
show for it at the end of that time. 

It is filled with action and adventure, 
a little laughter and a little love. It is 
rich in its atmosphere as the manner of 
an actor writing a stage check for a 
hundred thousand. Money microbes 
are on every page. Brewster wins out 
in the book, and you rather like him by 
the time the last cover is reached. 


Hm Hm He 


“Golden Fleece” is another book that 
shows the blight of the money hunt. 
There are delightful pictures by Harri- 
son Fisher. Mr. David Graham Phil- 
lips, who is equaling Clyde Fitch in his 
fertility, is the author, and McClure, 
Phillips & Co. are the publishers. 

Frothingham, the hero, is a penniless 
English earl who comes to America to 
corner an heiress. He is on the bar- 
gain counter, but several of the 
sprightly American girls he meets de- 
cide that he won't do, and he finally 
goes back to a girl at home, who loves 
him, in spite of his extremely caddish 
tendency to accept constant hospitality 
from people whom he ridicules and 
criticises, mentally, the while he beats 
the bushes for rich girls. 

While Mr. Phillips is hard on the 
English nobility, he writes well and 
doesn’t bore you. There is an interest- 
ing rascal in the book, Rontovogli, an 
Italian noble, who is playing the same 
game as Frothingham, but whose meth- 
ods are a trifle lower down in the scale. 

The girls are all good. One of them, 
Nelly, is a dear. The author, who 
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takes a somewhat English point of 
view, gives several sharp raps to Chi- 
cago and the Chicagoans. It is always 
extremely smart to smile at Chicago as 
it is at Philadelphia and Brooklyn, and 
it is always well to make the gentle 
reader grin, even if it is by means of a 
little literary mugging. 

“Golden Fleece” will please the great 
American public that hates a lord. We 
feel relieved when at last he goes back 
to his tea and muffins and Gwen, the 
girl he marries, because she is so com- 
fortable. 


me 


The Bobbs Merrill Company’s out- 
put of new books includes one of Anna 
Katherine Green’s clever detective sto- 
ries, ‘‘The Filag, Ball.” Mrs. Green 
has chosen as iP subject one of Wash- 
ington’s “haunted” houses, which have 
become noted in newspaper history for 
the tragedies that have been continuous 
within their walls. 


A number of these homes 


stately 
stand unoccupied from year to year, and 


while intelligent persons ridicule the 
stories that are told about these dwell- 
ings, their list of suicides, violent 
deaths and tragic happenings, are mat- 
ters of record. 

Mrs. Rohlfs’ “tory holds the interest 
of the reader, and at the same time, 
while working out the details of a most 
mysterious murder and _ suicide, one 
crime the result of the other, she gives 
no hint to the reader as to the true so- 
lution of the case, until the final chap- 
ters are reached. 

There are thrills and spinal shivers in 
plenty in the perusal of “The Filagree 
Ball.” If you are wearied with the 
high-falutin language of some historical 
hero in book covers, you will feel re- 
freshed by the limpid simplicity and 
clearness with which this author un- 
ravels her most intricate plot. There 
is a distinctly feminine neatness in the 
way in which she gathers in all the loose 
ends and welds them into the marrative, 
as dexterously as though it were a lit- 
erary knitting pattern. 





